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Let your HEAD take you 


(The average American today has a choice of just going 
where ‘‘his feet take him’’, or choosing wisely the 
course to follow. Let's skip ahead 10 years, and take a 
look at John Jones—and listen to him . . .) 


“ cyomeTiMEs I feel so good it almost scares me. 
~ “This house 


for any other house on earth. This little valley, with the 


I wouldn't swap a shingle off its roof 
pond down in the hollow at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 


“And they're mine. I own ‘em. Nobody can take ‘em 


away from me. 


“T've gota little money coming in, regularly. Not much 

but enough. And I tell you, when you can go to bed every 
night with nothing on your mind except the fun you're going 
to have tomorrow 
this earth! 


that’s as near Heaven as man gets on 


“It wasn’t always so. 
“Back in "46 
the going wasn’t too easy 


that was right after the war and sometimes 


I needed cash. Taxes were tough, 


and then Ellen got sick. Like almost everybody else, I wa 


buving Bonds through the Payroll Plan—and I figured 
cashing some of them in. But sick as she was, it was | 
who talked me out of it. 

. ‘Don tdoit, John she said. ‘Please don't! For the f 
time in our lives, we're really saving money. It's nder 


to know that every s nywiec payday we have more money }{ 


aside! John, if we can only ke ip th saving, th nk wi 
t can mean! Maybe someday you won't have to w 
Maybe we can own a home. And oh, how good it would t 
to know that we need never worry about money when we? 
old! 

“Well, even after she got better, I stayed away from th 


weekly poker game—quit dropping a little cash at the h 


spots now and then —gave up some of the things a man fee 
he has a right to. We didn't have as muc h fun for a wh 
but we paid our taxes and the doctor and—we didn't touct 


the Bonds. 


“What's more, we kept right on putting our extra cas 


into U. S. Savings Bonds. And the pay-off is making the 


world a pretty swell place today!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 


ce the publication of this advertisement by . 


This space made available through the cooperation of Paper Novelty Manufactur 
ing Co. — manufacturers of greeting cards — 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE DILEMMA OF OUR TIMES 
Noble Ends and Ignoble Means 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


SHOULD like to start with a story 
which is familiar. But it will lead us 
straight to the heart of our problem. 
On January 18, 1912, Captain Scott and 
his four companions reached the South Pole 
after a march of sixty-nine days. On the 
return journey Petty Officer Evans fell ill 
and became a burden to the party. So 
Captain Scott had to make a decision. Either 
he carried the sick man along, slowed down 
the march and risked perdition for all; or 
he let Evans die alone in the wilderness 





Artuur KogsTver is one of the important 
novelists of our age and at the same time no 
less famous as a cultural and political com- 
mentator. Mr. Koestler has had a remarkable 
career in Europe. He has been twice in con- 
centration camps—in Spain, when he was im- 
prisoned by the Franco forces and thus gained 
the background for his book, Dialogue With 
Death (1942), and in France, when he was 
imprisoned with other anti-Fascists as the Ger- 
mans advanced in 1940, and lived through 
experiences he described in Scum of the Earth 
(1941). A former Communist, he traveled 
through Central Asia under Russian auspices in 
the middle 1930's; later, he wrote the novel 
Darkness at Noon. His latest book is the much 
discussed The Yogi and the Commissar. A 
native of Budapest, he was born in 1905, and 
studied in Austria. This article was originally 
given as a broadcast for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, to which Commentary is in- 
debted for permission to print it. 
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and tried to save the rest. Scott took the 
first course: they dragged Evans along until 
he died. The delay proved fatal. The 
blizzards overtook them; Oates, too, fell ill 
and sacrificed himself; their rations were ex- 
hausted; and the frozen bodies of the four 
men were found six months later only ten 
miles, or one day's march, from the next 
depot which they had been unable to reach. 
Had they sacrificed Evans, they would proba- 
bly have been saved. 

This dilemma, which faced Scott under 
eighty degrees of latitude, symbolizes the 
eternal predicament of man, the tragic con- 
flict inherent in his nature. It is the con- 
flict between expediency and morality. I 
shall try to show that this conflict is at the 
root of our political and social crisis, that 
it contains in a nutshell the challenge of 
our time. 

Scott had the choice between two roads. 
Let us follow each of them into their log- 
ical extensions. First, the road of expedi- 
ency, where the traveler is guided by the 
principle that the end justifies the means. 
He starts with throwing Evans to the wolves, 
as the sacrifice of one comrade is justified 
by the hope of saving four. As the road 
extends into the field of politics, the di- 
lemma of Captain Scott becomes the di- 
lemma of Mr. Chamberlain. Evans is 
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Czechoslovakia: the sacrifice of this small 
nation will buy the safety of bigger ones— 
or so it is hoped. We continue on the 
straight, logical, paved road which now leads 
us from Munich No. 1 to Munich No. 2: 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of 1939, where 
the Poles go the way the Czechs have gone. 
By that time the number of individual 
Evanses is counted by the million: in the 
name of expediency the German govern- 
ment decides to kill all incurables and men- 
tal deficients. They are a drag on the na- 
tion’s sledge and rations are running short. 
After the incurables come those with bad 
heredity—Gypsies and Jews: six million of 
them. Finally, in the name of expediency, 
the Western democracies let loose the first 
atomic bombs on the crowded towns of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and thus implicitly ac- 
cept the principle of total and indiscrim- 
inate warfare which they hitherto con- 
demned. We continue on our logical road, 
which has now become a steep slope, into 
the field of party politics. If I am convinced 
that a political opponent will lead my coun- 
try into ruin and plunge the world into a 
new war, is it not preferable that I should 
forget my scruples and try to discredit him 
by revelations about his private life, frame 
him, blacken him, purge him, censor him, 
deport him, liquidate him? Unfortunately, 
my opponent will be equally convinced that 
I am harmful and use the same methods 
against me. So you see how the logic of 
expediency leads to the atomic disintegra- 
tion of morality—a kind of radioactive decay 
of all values. 

And now to the second alternative before 
Scott. This road leads into the opposite 
direction; its guiding principles are respect 
for the individual, the rejection of violence, 
and the belief that the means determine the 
end. Well, we have seen what happened to 
Scott’s expedition because he did not sac- 
rice Evans. And we can imagine what 
would have happened to the people of India 
had Mr. Gandhi been allowed to have his 
saintly way of non-resistance to the Jap- 
anese invader. Or what would have been 
the fate of England had it accepted pacifism, 


and a Gestapo headquarters in Whitehall. 

So you see both roads end as blind alleys. 
The dilemma is inseparable from man’s con 
dition; it is not an invention of the philoso 
phers, but a conflict which we face at each 
step in our daily affairs. We all have sac 
rificed our Evans at one point or another: 
of our past. And it is a fallacy to think 
that the conflict can always be healed by 
that admirable Anglo-Saxon household oint 
ment called “the reasonable compromise. 
Compromise is a useful thing in minor di 
lemmas of daily routine, but each time we 
face major decisions the remedy lets u 
down. Neither Captain Scott nor Mr: 
Chamberlain could fall back on a reason 
able compromise; the more responsible th 
position you hold, the sharper you feel th« 
horns of the dilemma. When a decision 
involves the fate of a great number of peopl 
Now 


the technical progress of our age has eno! 


the conflict grows proportionately. 


mously increased the range and consequenc: 
of man’s actions, and has thus amplified 
his inherent dilemma to gigantic propor 
This, I believe, is the reason for ou: 
We are like a 


patient who for the first time hears amplified 


tions. 
acute awareness of a crisis. 
the irregular ticking of his heart. 

saip that the dilemma admits of ni 
final solution. But each period has t 
attempt a temporary solution adapted to it 
own condition. 
has to proceed in two steps. 


I believe that our attemp' 
The first is t 
realize with open eyes that a certain ad 
mixture of ruthlessness is inseparable from 
human progress. Without the rebellion o! 
the Barons there would be no Magna 
Carta; without the storming of the Bas 
tille, no proclamation of the Rights of Man. 
So the more we have the moral values at 
heart, the more we should beware of crank 
ishness. The trouble with some well-mean 


ing ethical movements is that they have so 
many sectarians and quietists and cranks in 
their midst. 

But the second and more important step 
is to realize that the end only justifies the 
means within very narrow limits. A surgeon 
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is justified in imflicting pain because the 
results of the operation are reasonably pre- 
dictable; but drastic large-scale operations on 
the social body involve many unknown fac- 
tors, may lead to unpredictable results; and 
“ou never know at what point the surgeon’s 
lancet turns into the butcher's hatchet. Or, 
to change the metaphor: ruthlessness is like 
arsenic; injected in very small doses it is a 
stimulant to the social body; in large quanti 
ties it is deadly poison. And today we are 
all suffering from moral arsenic poisoning. 
The symptoms of this disease are obvious 
in the political and social field; they are 
less obvious but no less dangerous in the 
field of science and philosophy. Let me 
quote as an example the opinions of one of 
our leading physicists, Professor J. D. Bernal. 
In an article called “Belief and Action,” re- 
cently published by the Modern Quarterly, 
he says that the new social relations require 
“a radical change in morality” and that the 
virtues “based on excessive concern with in- 
dividual rectitude” need readjustment by a 
“change from individual to collective mo 
rality. . . . Because collective action is the 
only effective action, it is the only virtuous 
action,” says Professor Bernal. Now let us 
see what this rather abstract statement really 
means. The only practical way for Tom, 
Dick or Harry to take “effective collective 
action” is to become a member of an army, 
political party or movement. His choice 
will be determined (a) by his nationality, 
and (b) by his political opinions or preju- 
Once he has joined the “collective” 
of his choice, he has to subordinate his “in- 
dividual rectitude” to the group or party. 
Now this is precisely what, for instance, 
the accused in the Belsen trial did. Their 
excuse was that they had to service the gas 
chamber and push the victims into it out 
of loyalty to their party, because their in- 
dividual responsibility was subordinated to 
collective responsibility. Counsel for the 
defense of Irma Grese could have quoted 
verbatim Professor Bernal’s reflections on 
ethics—though politically Bernal is a staunch 
opponent of Nazism and supports, to quote 
his own words, “the theories of Marx and 


dices. 





the practice of Lenin and Stalin.” His 
article actually contains some reservations to 
the effect that there should be no question 
of “blind and obedient carrying out of 
orders” which, he says, leads to the Fuehrer 
Prinzip. He does not seem to have noticed 
that blind obedience plus the Fuehrer 
Prinzip are nowhere more in evidence today 
than in the party to which Professor Bern- 
al’s sympathies belong. In short, I believe 
that much confusion could be avoided if 
some scientists would stick to their elec- 
trons and realize that human beings do not 
fit into mathematical equations. And this 
is not an abstract philosophical quarrel, but 
a burning and very concrete issue on which 
it depends whether our civilization shall 
live or die. 


ET me return for the last time to my start- 
L ing point, the dilemma between expedi- 
ency and morality. In the course of our dis- 
cussion the symbolic sledge of Scott’s small 
party has grown into the express train of 
mankind’s progress. On this train expedi- 
ency is the engine, morality the brake. The 
action of the two is always antagonistic. We 
cannot make an abstract decision in favor 
of one or the other. But we can make tem- 
porary adjustments according to the train’s 
progress. Two hundred years ago, during 
the train’s laborious ascent from the stag- 
nant marshes of feudal France towards the 
era of the Rights of Man, the decision would 
have been in favor of the engine and against 
the brake. Since about the second half of 
the 19th century our ethical brakes have 
been more and more neglected, until total- 
itarian dynamism made the engine run 
amuck. We must apply the brake or we 
shall crash. 

I am not sure whether what the phi- 
losophers call “ethical absolutes” exist, but 
I am sure that we have to act as if they 
existed. Ethics must be freed from _ its 
utilitarian chains; words and deeds must 
again be judged by their own merits, and 
not as mere makeshifts to serve distant and 
nebulous aims. These worm-eaten ladders 
lead to no paradise. 








WHITTLING AWAY RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 





The Current Threat to Separation of Church and State 


MILTON R. KONVITZ 


ELIGIOUS freedom, as based on the 
rigorous separation of church and 
state, has traditionally been regard- 

ed as one of the foundation stones of Ameri- 
can democracy. Against this background, 
many view with apprehension increasing ef- 
forts on the part of the churches to use state 
funds and power on behalf of religious edu- 
cation and, by one means or another, to in- 
vade the public school system. 

To cite some recent examples: In the ses- 
sion of the New York Legislature that ended 
in March a bill was introduced in both the 
Senate and the Assembly to make Good Fri- 
day a legal holiday. Governor Dewey signed 
a proclamation which designated the week 
beginning April 8, 1946 as Sunday School 
Week in the State of New York. A shock- 
ing proportion of boys and girls in the State 





Tus plain-speaking analysis of recent trends 
in the relation of the churches to democratic 
education in America is from the pen of one 
who is himself devoted to the furtherance of 
religious education. But along with this inter- 
est, Mitton R. Konvrrz has a long-standing 
preoccupation with civil liberties and basic 
democratic freedoms. Dr. Konvitz is on the 
board of governors of the American Association 
for Jewish Education, and is its secretary. He 
is a member of the Commission on European 
Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, and chairman 
of the Coordinating Committee for the School 
Adoption Plan. He has also been for many 
years an active member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. He is a member of the 
faculties of law and public administration of 
New York University and of the faculty of the 
New School for Social Research. Perhaps it 
should be mentioned that Dr. Konvitz’ views, 
like those of all Commentary contributors, 
are his own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the American Jewish Committee, 
which sponsors this magazine as a medium of 
expression for significant thought from diverse 
points of view. 


of New York are receiving no religious in 
struction, the proclamation stated. To cor- 
rect this “it is urgent that attendance a: 
Sunday Schools be promoted and encour 
aged by all our people.” 

One would think that the State of New 
York, with its large Jewish population and 
its many Christian sects, would have ample 
guarantees against the adoption, or even the 
introduction, of laws or proclamations com 
mitting all of the people of the state to any 
religious profession or conduct. In other 
states the trend is even more evident; on the 
legislative agendas in almost every section of 
the country there are signs that various de- 
nominations intend a militant effort to secure 
state aid for religion, especially religious edu 
cation. They want a share of the tax dollar; 
they want use of public property; they want 
the prestige and power that come from of- 
ficial recognition. 

They also want the financial aid of the 
federal government. Taking advantage of 
the wide support being given by liberal 
groups to the movement for federal aid to 
education, the churches have persuaded the 
sponsors of S. 717, the pending Federal Aid 
to Education bill, to include a provision that 
the $300,000,000 to be allocated by the fed- 
eral government to the states shall be avail- 
able for parochial as well as public schools. 


An American Principle 


Tus open pressure for government aid to 
religious education is something both old and 
new. In colonial times and in the early days 
of the Republic the states supported the 
churches and the church schools. For the 
last hundred years, however, and until the 
end of World War I, the sharp separation 
of church and state was considered an in- 
violable principle of American democracy. 
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Practically the only aid the church received 
was tax exemption of its property. And even 
this measure of support was under violent 
attack. President Garfield, for example, 
said: “The divorce between church and 
state ought to be absolute. It ought to be so 
absolute that no church property anywhere, 
in any state, or in the nation, should be ex- 
empt from equal taxation; for, if you exempt 
the property of any church organization, to 
that extent you impose a tax upon the whole 
community.” Garfield followed the prece- 
dent set by President Grant, who, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, referred to tax exemption 
cf church property as “an evil that, if per- 
mitted to continue, will probably lead to 
great trouble in our land before the close of 
the nineteenth century.” In 1850, he said, 
tax-exempt church property was valued at 
$87,000,000; in 1870 it was over $350,000,- 
ooo. By 1900, he said, the amount would 
be over $3,000,000,000. (In 1936 the value 
of 180,000 out of 250,000 church edifices 
alone was $3,412,000,000, not to speak of 
other church property.) “So vast a sum,” said 
Grant, “receiving all the protection and 
benefits of government, without bearing its 
proportion of the burdens and expenses of 
the same, will not be looked upon acqui- 
escently by those who have to pay the taxes.” 
In no uncertain terms he urged “the taxation 
ef all property equally.” 

Today a President would be committing 
political suicide were he to make such pro- 
posals. From the middle of the 19th to the 
middle of the 20th century we have gone a 
long way in closing up the distance between 
church and state; and the end is not in sight. 
The churches are well organized and ag- 
gressive; and ambitious politicians have 
learned it is easier to be on the side of the 
churches than against them. The churches 
blame the scientists and the politicians for 
the unchristian destruction of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki; they blame the godless 
schools for juvenile delinquency and crime. 
They speak for decency, public order, and 
morals. ‘They say they are on the side of 
God and that God is on their side. Who 
else can make such a claim? And if they 
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make such a claim, who dare oppose them? 


Public Aid to Parochial Schools 
Tue Mead-Aiken Federal Aid to Educa- 


tion bill focuses national attention on the 
question of public aid to parochial schools. 
While the pressure for government support 
of parochial schools comes chiefly from 
Catholic quarters, it may be assumed that, 
with the increase in the number of Jewish 
all-day or parochial schools, some Jews will 
in time join the Catholic Church in move- 
ments to get for their own religious schools 
part of the tax dollar. Principled thinking 
may be set aside in the interests of short- 
range gains. 

The Catholic slogan is: “Every Catholic 
child in a Catholic school.” There are 2,- 
000,000 pupils in 8,000 Catholic elementary 
schools in the United States, taught by 60,- 
cco teachers throughout the forty-eight 
states. In New York State alone there are 
goo such schools. There are about 2,000 
Catholic high schools, with an enrollment 
of over 300,000 pupils. Catholic colleges 
and universities add up to 184, with a total 
enrollment of 143,000 students. All told, 
there are about 10,300 Catholic schools, 
with over 2,500,000 students, taught by go,- 
coo teachers. The annual expenditure of 
the Catholic grade and high schools is well 
over $200,000,000. 

Other religious denominations also pro- 
vide parochial schools but their number, by 
comparison with the above figures, is insig- 
nificant. The enrollment in Lutheran pa- 
rochial schools is 180,000. The total enroll- 
ment in parochial schools conducted by all 
other Protestant denominations is 95,000. 
While about 35 per cent of Catholic chil- 
dren attend Catholic parochial schools, the 
proportion of Protestant children in Protes- 
tant parochial schools is almost negligible. 

A recent survey by Noah Nardi for the 
Jewish Education Committee of New York 
shows that there are 9,000 pupils in Jewish 
all-day schools, or about 1 per cent of the 
800,000 Jewish children in the United 
States. These pupils are to be found in 
sixty-five schools, located in twenty-six cities; 
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but thirty-seven of them are in New York 
City, with an enrollment of 7,000 pupils. 
These all-day schools spend about $1,500,- 
ooo annually. 

It is obvious that the financial burden on 
the Catholic parent is great. He must pay 
taxes; part of this tax money goes to the 
support of the public schools. In addition 
he must pay for the construction and opera- 
tion of the Catholic parochial schools. For 
many years Catholics have been clamoring 
for a change in the system: a person, they 
say, should have the choice between sup- 
porting the public school and the church 
school. If his children attend a parochial 
school, he should be relieved of the public- 
school tax. As it is today, it is pointed out, 
the parochial schools save the public the ex- 
pense of educating the Catholic pupils who 
are in these schools. This saving should be 
returned to the Catholic citizens. 

When stated so simply, the argument 
makes good sense. If the parochial schools 
were to close down, the public would need 
to spend an additional $200,000,000 an- 
nually for the education of Catholic pupils 
(not to mention the need to build or buy 
school buildings equivalent in value to the 
$1,400,000,000 investment in Catholic ele- 
mentary and high schools). 

The debate reduces itself to this question: 
While the principle of separation forecloses 
public support of the religious instruction 
given in parochial schools, why should not 
the public pay for the cost of the secular 
studies offered in these schools? What dif- 
ference does it make to the public whether 
a child gets his secular education in a pub- 
lic or in a parochial school? 


The Catholic View 


Bur thus far one important point has been 
overlooked: the Catholic parochial school 
does not distinguish between secular and re- 
ligious studies. To the Catholic (many 
Lutherans and Episcopalians share this 
view) all of one’s education is essentially re- 
ligious in character. This is true from 
kindergarten through college, even through 
law or medical school. A parochial school 


that conducts its educational program in 
such a way that a line can be drawn show 
ing where secular teaching ends and Catho 
lic education begins would be accounted 
failure. This has been said in no uncertain 
terms. In Essays on Catholic Education i 
the United States (Catholic University, 
1942) the author of the chapter on the el: 
mentary school says: 


In only too many instances the courses pr: 
duced in the various dioceses have conformed 
to a large extent to the pattern set by secula: 
courses, Since Catholic education is not secular 
education plus religion, our courses of study 
should likewise not be based upon this prin 
ciple. Since our aim in Catholic elementar: 
education is fundamentally different from t! 
secular aim, our courses of study should ex 
emplify this fundamental difference; they 
should be fundamentally Catholic. Our Hol) 
Father, Pius XI, has set the goal for us: “In 
order that a school may accord with the rights 
of the Church and of the Christian family and 
be a fit place for Catholic students, it is nec« 
sary that all the teaching and the whole orga: 
zation of the school and its teachers, syllabu: 
and textbooks in every branch, be regulated hy 
the Christian spirit under the direction and 
maternal supervision of the Church; so that 
religion may be in very truth the foundati 
and crown of the youth's entire training; and 
this in every grade of school, not only the el: 
mentary, but the intermediate, and then highe: 
institutions of learning as well.” 


In Vital Problems of Catholic Educati 
in the United States (Catholic University, 
1939) it is stated that: 


Catholic education envelops the totality of 
human life, physical and spiritual, intellectua! 
and moral, individual, domestic, and social, in 
order to direct and perfect it after the examp! 
and teaching of Christ. 


The Catholic position is that Jesus estab 
lished our true knowledge of the nature of 
man, the nature of society, and the nature of 
truth itself. This knowledge is the basis of 
Catholic education, which is unchangine 
a pedagogia perennis. Jesus himself first 
promulgated the principles of this system of 
education. The Church has a mandate from 
Jesus to teach all nations: “Go ye therefore, 
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and teach all nations” (Matt 28:19.). The 
state can only supplement the work of the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic parent. 
The mandate from Jesus makes no distinc- 
tion between secular and sacred knowledge: 
all instruction is religious; the teaching of 
cvery subject must “be permeated with 
Christian piety” (Richard J. Gabel, Public 
Funds for Church and Private Schools, 
Catholic University, 1937). 

The Catholic in the United States finds 
himself in a predicament. The Catholic 
Church has never accepted the principle of 
separation of church and state: the state 
should subserve the Church. The Church 
declares that “because of her institution by 
Christ, she alone possesses the whole of 
moral truth” (Vital Problems of Catholic 
Education in the United States). The pri- 
mary object of the Church is the eternal 
salvation of mankind. Catholic education 
is a means to that end—an agency employed 
to achieve man’s salvation. This education 
envelops the totality of a man’s life. Now, 
from this standpoint the parochial school as 
it exists today represents only a half-meas- 
ure, based on an enforced submission to the 
non-Catholic principle of separation of 
church and state. The Catholic ideal re- 
mains a preferred or monopolistic position 
for Catholic education, i.e., a Catholic edu- 
cation for all children, as in Spain, as in 
Italy under Mussolini, as in Peru and sev- 
eral other Latin-American countries in which 
the Catholic dogmas must be taught in all 
public and private schools, and in which the 
textbooks are prepared by the Catholic 
hierarchy, 

Only when the philosophy of Catholic 
education is considered—even if the Church 
does not press for the maximum program in 
the United States—does it become apparent 
why remission of school taxes, or any other 
form of public aid to parochial schools, such 
as free textbooks or free bus transportation, 
seems a violation of religious freedom, a 
breakdown of the separation of church and 
state, and a violation of the prohibition 
found in most state constitutions against 
lending public aid to sectarian schools. 


The Right to Private Schooling 


Some liberal philosophers would go be-. 
yond merely denying aid to sectarian 
schools. Professor Sidney Hook, in his 
recent Education for Modern Man, makes 
the point that, while it may be sound and 
essential to democratic educational policy 
to grant the right to receive education addi- 
tional to that provided by public schools 
(e.g., from religious schools that begin their 
sessions after pupils are dismissed from pub- 
lic schools), the right to receive an educa- 
tion in a private school as a substitute for 
public education is not sound or essential 
democratic policy. Such private schools may 
be, under certain circumstances, an overt 
threat to democracy, he asserts. 

However, so may the type of education 
offered in some public schools—thus the 
ownership of the school may be irrelevant. 
Moreover, “in a world where the state is 
growing stronger every day without over- 
much concern for the rights of persons,” to 
use Professor Hook’s own language, the 
burden of proof against private schools 
would seem to rest on the state. In the 
absence of clear proof that such education 
as a substitute is an overt threat to democ- 
racy, I would say that the right to such an 
education is beyond question. At most, it 
would seem to me, we have only evidence 
that education offered in some private and 
in some public schools threatens democracy. 

In the United States it seems beyond 
question that churches and other private 
bodies may conduct parochial or private 
schools, attendance at which meets the re- 
quirements of a compulsory attendance law, 
as long as the schools conform to the re- 
quirements placed on all schools—e.g., 
measures of safety, qualifications of teachers, 
the inclusion in the curriculum of certain 
subjects, hours of opening and closing. This 
I consider a very important right. In Soviet 
Russia and in Germany under the Nazis the 
Catholic Church was not able to enjoy this 
right (the Nazis suppressed 20,000 Cathoiic 
schools, with over 3,000,000 pupils). While 
the financial burden on the Catholic is ad- 
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mittedly great, he should be willing to pay 
the extra cost with thanksgiving. Religious 
freedom, like every other freedom, has its 
price. As long as the price can be put in 
only dollars and cents, it would seem no 
great matter. Only in a democracy such as 
ours can the highest court of the land say: 
“The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right, coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 

Government support of parochial schools 
may be the death-knell of such schools; for 
he who pays the piper may ultimately decide 
to call the tune. The coexistence of private 
and parochial schools is crowning evi- 
dence of democracy among the people. 
Catholics should point to them with Catho- 
lic pride. Catholics and all others should 
point to them with democratic pride. Their 
existence is a democratic affirmation. 

At the same time Catholics and non- 
Catholics should see in the free tax-sup- 
ported school an equally important demo- 
cratic affirmation. The public school is 
open to all children belonging to the 256 
religious sects in the United States, and 
those belonging to no sect at all. It prac- 
tices no religious discrimination. (One day 
it will be free of racial discrimination as 
well.) It is dedicated to tolerance, sympa- 
thetic understanding, reverence for the 
human personality. It respects each child 
as a carrier of divinity. As John Dewey 
and Horace M. Kallen have said, the Ameri- 
can public school trains all children in 
cooperative living. Indeed one might well 
ask whether, were it not for these qualities 
of free public-school educaiion, Catholics 
would so completely enjoy the equality, 
freedom and security of democratic America. 

As Professor Hook has said in the book 
cited above, where churches divide, the 
schools can unite by becoming the temples 
and laboratories of a democratic faith. They 
can forge attitudes of reasonableness, sci- 
entific inquiry and devotion to shared human 
values, and can provide knowledge which 
heightens the sense of human responsibility. 





Protestant Efforts 


Wutts the pressure to secure public funds 
for parochial schools comes from the Catho- 
lic Church, the pressure to bring the Bible 
and religious instruction into the public 
schools, and then gradually convert the 
public schools into parochial schools, comes 
from the Protestants. While the Catholics 
have been forthright in affirming their ob 
jectives, this cannot always be said of the 
Protestant groups. 

Until the middle of the 19th century 
Protestants made strong efforts to establish 
denominational parochial schools; but the 
attempt proved a failure. There are 26,0c 
ooo children in America’s public schools, 
but only 275,000 children in the Protestant 
parochial schools. The financial suppost ot 
such schools has been meager. Sponsors 
have not been able to make up their minds 
whether to be Fundamentalists or liberal! 
Christians; denominations have not been 
able to develop teaching orders, and without 


properly trained teachers there cannot be 


effective parochial schools. 

Orthodox Protestants feel as strongly as 
do the Catholics that the public schools ar 
godless places. The thing to do, sinc 
Protestants will not put up the money for 
their own parochial schools, is to bring God 
or godliness into the public schools. To 
bring God into the schools means, to most 
Protestants, to bring the Bible into them; 
for Protestantism, as distinguished from 
Catholicism and Judaism, is a Bible-centered 
religion. The Bible can be read and under 
stood by any literate person, they say; and 
Bible-reading is piety. Some Protestants, as 
we shall see, go further: they speak of bring 
ing religion into the schools, by which they 
mean more than Bible-reading. 

The movement to bring the Bible or reli 
gion into the free public schools has 
developed in our own day. In 1826 Massa- 
chusetts enacted the only law in the United 
States in the 19th century requiring Bible 
reading. But in the 20th century ten more 
states have passed such laws. In the District 
of Columbia the same result has been 
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achieved by a ruling. In addition there are 
seven states in which Bible-reading is ex- 
pressly permitted by statute. In many other 
states school boards, in the exercise of their 
administrative discretion, have required 
Bible-reading in the schools. 

In some places provision is made for 
excusing pupils from the class room or 
assembly if they object to participation; in 
other places no such provision is made. In 
some cases, as in the City of New York, 
where there are many Catholic and Jewish 
pupils in the public schools, the teachers 
attempt to avoid difficulties by reading, with- 
out emphasis or ceremony, a Psalm; but in 
many places the reading is accompanied by 
the singing of hymns and the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer. In the Trenton, New 
Jersey high school that the writer attended, 
the principal of the school almost invariably 
read long passages from the New Testament 
during assembly, and the reading was fol- 
lowed by prayers and hymns. 


A Non-Sectarian Bible? 
Tue Bible has been taken into the public 


schools on the argument that it is a non- 
sectarian book; and many state courts have 
with this contention. Notwith- 
standing the objection of the Catholics and 
Jews that the Bible ordinarily used in the 
public schools is the Protestant Bible, which 
is not the Bible of the other faiths, a survey 
made in 1940 discloses that out of forty- 
three states for which facts are available, 
thirty-three have Bible-reading. 

There is no such thing as a non-sectarian 
Bible. The Catholics use the Douay ver- 
sion; the Jews use the Jewish Publication 
Society's or some other Jewish translation of 
the Old Testament; the Protestants ordi- 
narily use the King James version. These 
versions vary sharply in respect to what is 
included and what is excluded, in the trans- 
letion of important words, in marginal notes, 
and in other ways. To the non-believer the 
differences may seem unimportant, but to 
the adherents of the various faiths the 
differences are of great significance. The 
attack on Bible-reading, therefore, comes not 


agreed 
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so much from the godless groups, but from 
religious groups who justifiably identify 
Bible-reading in the public schools with 
Protestantism. 

In addition to pressure to introduce the 
Bible into the schools, there is strong pres- 
sure today for so-called non-sectarian reli- 
gious education in these schools. It is argued 
that separation of church and state should 
not necessarily mean the exclusion of a state 
interest in religion and in religious educa- 
tion. It was the multiplicity of sects that 
led to separation. Today, when the sharp 
lines that once separated the sects are in 
the process of decay, the emphasis is on 
common convictions and responsibilities, not 
on divisive factors. People now, it is said, 
are seeking a common faith, in which the 
emphasis will be on personal and social 
values, and not on dogmas. The schools 
had to become secular because of the sec- 
tarianism of the churches. The secular 
schools encouraged religious toleration, 
guaranteed rights of minorities, freed the 
schools from church control and the churches 
from state control. But this, it is argued, 
was not a permanent solution. The time 
has come to bring religion back into the 
schools: a non-dogmatic religion that will 
unite the pupils. While parochial schools 
divide children along sectarian lines, non- 
sectarian religion will make of them one 
body. This non-sectarian religion is to be 
independent of ecclesiastical authority and 
institutions and is to have little to do with 
theology and ritual. 


Unity or Protestant Unity? 


Tuts proposal has a wide appeal today. 
Even some rabbis (among them Dr. Bernard 
Heller) have been won as sponsors. But 
the inherent danger should be easily ap- 
parent. The religion meant is obviously 
one consisting of only those elements of 
Protestantism upon which the Protestant 
churches can agree. When Protestants 
argue that the trend today is away from 
sectarianism towards unity, they mean intra- 
Protestant sectarianism. They cite the 
movement to unify the Episcopalian and 
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Presbyterian churches. They do not—and 
cannot—cite a movement to unite the Catho- 
lic and Protestant churches, or to unite 
Judaism with Christianity. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America is named as strong evi- 
dence of the unity movement. But the 
Council represents only Protestant sects. 
(And not all such sects are affliated; Uni- 
tarians and Universalists have been declared 
ineligible because their theology is too 
liberal—they are not “Churches of Christ.” ) 
The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation is also cited as an example of the new 
spirit of cooperation. But the Council repre- 
sents only Protestants (and only 85 per 
cent of these). In a word: Catholics, Jews, 
humanists, certain liberal Protestant sects, 
and the non-Christian faiths generally find 
no place in any of these unity movements or 
organizations. Protestants do not use the 
word “Protestant” as often as they should 
to avoid misrepresentation, even when not 
intended. They should speak of the Fed 
eral Council of Protestant Churches and of 
the International Council of Protestant 
Religious Education. 

In any case it should be clear that “non- 
sectarianism” in this discussion is Protestant 
non-sectarianism. To bring “non-sectarian” 
religious education into the public schools 
means to convert our public schools into 
Protestant parochial schools. 

I say parochial schools advisedly, because 
the proponents of this plan do not want 
merely a course or two in non-sectarian 
religion included in the curriculum. They, 
too, want to wipe out the line that divides 
the secular from the sacred in education. 
Religion, they say, is related to the entirety 
of the personal and social experiences of 
the individual. Religion must not be sep- 
arated from the rest of education and given 
its own label; for religion is the revaluation 
of all values—intellectual, economic, social, 
political, aesthetic and moral—into a total 
meaning of life. The religious point of 
view must, therefore, penetrate all subjects 
taught in the schools. 

It is apparent that the Protestants are 





borrowing from the Catholic Church it 
philosophy of education. One has no wish 
to quarrel with this philosophy. I would 
defend the right of a person to maintai: 
this philosophy and to apply it in the educa 
tion of his children. But this philosoph 

has no place in the free public schools. |: 
is entirely unacceptable from the democratic 
or libertarian standpoint. Just as Protestant 
have the right to object to the conversion 
of public schools into Catholic parochial 
schools, so the Catholics have an equal rig! 

to object to the conversion of the publi: 
schools into Protestant parochial schoo! 

Jews and non-Christians have a right to 
object to both groups. Protestants who a 

cept the Catholic philosophy of education, 
while rejecting the Catholic theology, should 
follow the Catholic pattern of establishing 
and maintaining their own brand of par: 

chial schools—and themselves pay the bil! 
just as the Catholics do. 

The free public school developed as 
government institution because of the dive: 
sity of the religious sects. The situation i 
no different today from what it was 
hundred years ago. We still have 256 sec 
in the United States. While the line be 
tween some Protestant sects may not lb 
very marked, the line between Catholi: 
and Protestants, between Christians and 
Jews, between Christians and non-Chri 
tians, between believers and non-believers. 
is just as sharp as it was in 1846. Besick 
a majority of the people today are not aflili 
ated with any church, synagogue, or reli 
gious denomination. Perhaps even mor 
today than a century ago religious freedom 
and separation of church and state are 
imperative. 

If the Protestants capture the public 
schools, non-Protestants will feel the need 
to withdraw their children and provide the: 
own schools for them. But if the Protestant 
schools will be supported by the state 
public schools, the state will need to support 
all other parochial and private schools. This 
is exactly what the Catholic Church has 
urged and what the Protestants have op 
posed. The inconsistency in the Protestant 
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position is quite apparent, to an outsider. 
It would become apparent to the Protestants, 
too, if they decided to call things by their 
right names—if they stopped proposing reli- 
gious education and urged instead Protestant 
religious education. 


Released Time 

A pDEcISION in January 1946 by a circuit 
court in Illinois has again focused public 
interest on “released time” for religious edu- 
cation, the movement of the last thirty-three 
years by which children are released from 
public schools at certain hours to attend 
religious instruction of their own denomina- 
tion. In this case an atheist had brought 
suit to prohibit the teaching of religion in 
the public-school buildings. 

In 1941 religious education classes were 
established in the public-school buildings in 
Champaign under arrangements between 
the school board and the city Council of 
Religious Education, representing Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. The school board 
made available school rooms without charge. 
he religious instructors were selected and 
paid by the Council. Students having 
the written consent of their parents were 
released for thirty minutes each week in 
the grade schools and for forty-five minutes 
in the junior high school. If a majority of 
pupils in a class signed up for religious 
instruction, they remained in the class room, 
the religious teacher came in, and the public- 
school teacher and the pupils who had not 
signed up left the room and went to another 
part of the building. At the end of the 
period the teacher and pupils returned. If 
a majority of pupils had not signed up, they 
stayed and the others, with the religious 
teacher, went elsewhere in the building. 
Each faith had the privilege of engaging an 
instructor. It was shown that 80 per cent 
of the pupils in the grade schools and 20 
per cent in the junior high school took reli- 
gious instruction on the released time plan. 
In certain grade schools there were only 
two religious instructors, both Protestant; in 
the junior high school and in certain grade 
schools there were Protestant and Catholic 
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instructors. While originally there was a 
Jewish instructor, for the last several years 
there has been none; and apparently in 
some schools Catholic and Jewish pupils 
attended Protestant classes. 

The court, upholding the constitutionality 
of the system, pointed out that at present 
no less than 1,850 public-school systems in 
forty-six states have some form of religious 
education in the school system. As long 
as there is no compulsion on the pupils, as 
long as the door is left open for the objecting 
pupils not to participate, the scheme pro- 
vided by the school board is beyond consti- 
tutional attack. There is no constitutional 
prohibition on the free exercise of religion. 
The only restriction is that no public body 
has the power to establish a church sup- 
ported by taxes. Here, said the court, the 
public did not support out of tax moneys 
any religious denomination. The religious 
instructors were paid by the denominations; 
the cards distributed among the pupils for 
their parents’ signatures were paid for by 
the Council. Since the religious classes 
met while the schools were in session, dur- 
ing the regular school hours, the school sys- 
tem suffered no extra expense for janitor 
service and for supplying heat and light. 

It was argued that the system fostered 
intolerance among pupils by emphasizing 
religious differences; but the court found 
from the testimony that, on the contrary, 
the plan fostered tolerance. 

The case is of interest because it discloses 
intimately how the plan works in one com- 
munity, and because it bears out the fears 
of opponents who have maintained that once 
religious denominations are given released 
time for religious instruction outside of 
school, they will in time ask for and get 
more privileges, using the plan as an open- 
ing wedge to bring religious instruction into 
the schools. 

The released time plan originated in 
Gary, Indiana, in 1913, and since then it 
has spread to about 1,000 communities in 
ten states. Originally it meant releasing an 
hour or a half-hour earlier at the end of the 
day, once a week, pupils who signified a 
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willingness to go for religious instruction to 
their respective churches or church schools. 
Those who did not want this instruction 
stayed in school until three o'clock or the 
regular dismissal time. But as the Illinois 
case illustrates, many variations on the theme 
have been developed. 

Released time developed among Protestant 
groups who envied the Catholic parochial 
schools and the Jewish after-school classes. 
Released time was opposed by Catholics on 
obvious grounds: The plan involved co- 
operation among the faiths; but Catholics do 
not wish to seem to approve of the claims 
of Protestants and Jews that children require 
instruction in Protestantism or Judaism: the 
only true religion, the only religion worthy of 
public support, they maintain, is Cathol- 
icism. Catholics want the child’s full time. 
An hour a week for religious instruction is 
not in keeping with the Catholic philosophy 
of education. 

The plan was also opposed by Jews. Their 
reasons were: Released time violates the 
principle of separation of church and state. 
The public schools are for secular education 
exclusively. Religion is a private matter 
and should be the concern of the parents 
and of the religious bodies, but not of the 
public schools. And, while they do not 
claim the child's full school time, and gen- 
erally recognize the distinction between 
secular and religious subjects or studies as 
valid, many Jews want more than an hour 
per week for religious education. They want 
Jewish children to attend the Talmud 
Torahs or weekday schools for several hours 
daily after they are dismissed from public 
school. As an alternative to released time, 
the Jews offered the dismissal plan: all 
pupils should leave school one day a week 
one hour earlier; those who desire religious 
instruction will go to their church schools, 
and the others will be free to do as they 
please. This plan, it was maintained, would 
avoid differentiation among the pupils 
within the school on the basis of religious 
affiliation; it would avoid a stigma falling 
on those who fail to sign up for religious 
instruction; it would avoid involving the 


teachers and principals in the plans of the 
religious bodies; it would not bring to bear 
on the pupils official pressure to sign up. 
But the plan has not won wide approval. 
For Protestants apparently wish pressure on 
the pupils to choose religious instruction. 
Wherever released time has been adopted, 
however, Catholics and Jews have fallen in 
line and have tried to make the best—and 
most—of it. As a matter of fact, the Catholics 
have won a larger enrollment for religious 
instruction than have the other faiths. For 
example, in New York City there are about 
100,000 pupils on released time. Of these, 
8o per cent are Catholics, 15 per cent 
Protestants and 5 per cent Jews. (As 
against the 5,000 Jewish pupils on released 
time there are 42,000 pupils in the afternoon 
congregational schools and Talmud Torahs, 
and 7,000 in the all-day Jewish schools.) 


More Religion in the Schools? 
§ 


Ine small response on the part of Protestant 
seems likely to lead to a new danger in 
released time. Because of the dissatisfaction 
with the results, Protestant groups are apt 
to demand revisions of the plan in order to 
make religious instruction more ofhcial, more 
compulsory. The Illinois pattern may be 
copied elsewhere; and that pattern may be 
only a step toward further integration o! 
religious instruction with the public-school 
program. 

In a recent article in Religious Education, 
Dr. Ben M. Edidin, of the Jewish Educa 
tion Committee of New York, writes that 
“It should be stated in all fairness that some 
of the fears regarding released time have 
not materialized, at least in New York. It 
has not proved a divisive influence in the 
public school; there have been no reports of 
embarrassment of Jewish children who get 
up from their seats in the public school once 
each week to go to their religious school.” 
But New York, with its large Jewish and 
Catholic population, is in a different situa- 
tion from cities upstate, where the state com- 
missioner of education had to issue orders to 
Protestant ministers in Wayne County not 
long ago enjoining them to stop giving re 
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ligious instruction in the public schools. 
Protestant dissatisfaction with the results 
of simple released time has been expressed 
by the Reverend Mr. William Clayton 
Bower in his recent book Church and State 
in Education. Released time, and church 
afternoon and Sunday schools are not, he 
says, a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
Even. if they reached all students, “the 
fundamental division of the education of 
the whole self into the secular and the reli- 
gious could not be justified on the grounds 
of either a sound educational philosophy or 
a modern functional concept of the relation 
of religion to personal and social experi- 
ence.” ‘The existing procedures are objec- 
tionable, he says, because they separate 
religion from the rest of education; they per- 
petuate the sectarianism of religion; and 
they fail to reach the entire school popula- 
tion. His answer is the introduction of 
non-sectarian religion, i.e., non-sectarian 
Protestantism, into the public schools. 
The answer to the Reverend Mr. Bower, 
and to the clergy of all faiths who insist 
that religion should swallow up the whole 
man, lies in the position taken by Jefferson: 
“I am for freedom of religion and against 
all maneuvers to bring about a legal ascend- 
ancy of one sect over another” (letter to 
Elbridge Gerry, 1799). Religion in the 
public schools means Protestantism in the 
public schools; Protestantism in the public 
schools means the legal ascendancy of one 
sect over the others. Those who deny that 
there is a division between the sacred and 
the secular, those who deny that religion is 
a matter exclusively for one’s own con- 
science, those who deny that the public 
has no legitimate interest in a person’s reli- 
gion, enjoy the freedom to found and 
maintain private and parochial schools. 
They should exercise self-restraint and not 
attempt to compel others to agree with them. 
Just as no one compels their opinion, so 


they must not compel another’s opinion. As 
long as the Constitution grants them the 
tight to educate their children in parochial 
and private schools, they would seem to 
have no right to bring their brand of religion 
into the public schools. 

While orthodox Protestants should prac- 
tice Christian forbearance, to use the lan- 
guage of the Virginia Bill of Rights, it seems 
clear that liberal Protestants and Jews would 
do well to use vigilance and assert their 
opposition with more consistency than they 
have evidenced in the past. While Jews 
have opposed the introduction of released 
time, they have cooperated in its administra- 
tion once the plan has been adopted. This 
cooperation seems indefensible. Opposition 
was put on the high ground of principle; 
but principled objection means that there 
will be no submission to the majority. 

Principled objection means that one will 
not swerve from his position whatever hap- 
pens. But Jewish communal leaders have 
not acted thus. They have said: “We object 
to released time. We object strongly. It 
violates the principle of separation of church 
and state. This principle means a great 
deal to us, and we would suffer to maintain 
it. But if you reject our plea, we shall co- 
operate with you to make released time a 
great success.” This inconsistency is not 
unlike that of Protestants who would not 
give a penny of public funds to support 
Catholic parochial schools, but who at the 
same time adopt the Catholic philosophy of 
education and attempt to bring Protestantism 
into the public schools. 

In times of such confusion, he who 
adheres to the old democratic truths which 
are so cherished and so valuable a part of 
the American tradition, can only pray, with 
Aeschylus: “May right, and might, and 
Zeus all help me.” Indeed, he needs all the 
help he can get, plus all the clarity of 
vision and firmness of purpose he can muster. 
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Argentina's Emerging Political Pattern 


ALFRED TEMKIN 


HEN Argentinians return home 

from the United States, they 

usually carry with them the im- 
pression that the United States is not only a 
different country but a different world. One 
Argentinian, a professor of medicine, went 
as far as to say he had the feeling of having 
been on a different planet. I think that 
thoughtful Americans who visit Argentina 
receive a similar impression, though they 
might express it, perhaps, with more 
reticence. 

American-Argentinian relations do not add 
up merely to differences of geographic loca- 
tion. We are faced with two different hu- 
man and social types, with distinctly 
different psychologies and emotional atti- 
tudes. Perhaps this fact helps to explain why 
every internal disturbance of a political or 
social nature in either country is greeted 
in the other by an echoing vibration of 
curiosity and surprise. And those who try 
to observe these instances as objectively as 
possible are forced to the conclusion that 
the uncompromising psychological differ- 
ences between Argentinians and Americans 
have created a sort of fog that prevents the 
men in the North from seeing what really 


happens in the distant South. 





ALFRED TEMKIN, whose provocative report on 
the present situation in his country embodies 
the insights of an original thinker as well as 
the first-hand knowledge of a native, is an 
Argentinian Jew, writing here under a pseudo- 
nym. He was born thirty-nine years ago in a 
Jewish agricultural colony in the Argentine, 
to which his parents had come from Russian 
Bessarabia. Mr. Temkin was educated at the 
University of Buenos Aires and has contributed 
extensively to various Argentinian publications, 
Jewish and non-Jewish, on Jewish themes. He 
has also written or edited several books. 
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The Discovery of Modern Argentina 
On THE part of some, the comprehension 
of the Argentinian character was great and 
immediate. Sholom Aleichem’s Tevya the 
Milkman already vacillated between Pales 
tine and the Argentine when he was on 
the point of emigrating from Czarist Russia. 
“The natives are good people, the land is 
rich and beautiful and the laws are gen 
erous,” wrote one of the first Jewish settlers 
sent by Baron de Hirsch. 

By now, however, the country has become 
more mature, its people more advanced, thei 
character still more defined. The adventure 
of discovering Argentina has lost its fabulous 
character. The tango, chilled beef (“the 
best in the world’), and wheat in abundance 
do not exhaust the traits of the Argentinians 
by any means, important as the last two 
may be to their national wealth. 

Thirteen million people dwell scattered 
over an area of 1,078,000 square miles, with 
the Andes behind them and the Atlantic 
in front of them. Her face turned always 
toward the sea, Argentina has received from 
the Old World not only her sons and 
daughters but also her culture, religion, 
passions, ambitions, and political ideas. Way 
off in the southwest, she has become among 
other things an enclave of Europe. 

Indians intermarrying with Europeans be 
came criollos or mixed-breeds; a few Negroes 
mixing with whites became mulattos. Inter 
marriage was constant and formed in the 
end a single human type: the white man 
a definition that does not depend on skin 
color. This uniformity of type has smoth 
ered racial prejudice; in this country the 
melting pot is a fact, not a slogan. The 
Argentinian Constitution’s preamble speaks 
“for ourselves, for our posterity and for all 
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people in the world” who want to live in 
Argentina. The Argentinians are proud of 
their liberalism; indeed they consider them- 
selves more liberal than the Americans. And 
it is important to keep in mind this pride of 
theirs as against the United States. 

If immigration from Europe brought a 
mixture of peoples, it also brought a uni- 
form religion to Argentina: Catholicism— 
for the bulk of immigration has always been 
Spanish and Italian. Although not the state 
religion, the Catholic Church enjoys many 
privileges and exerts a tremendous influence 
in the country. And in spite of liberalism, 
human nature has made religious prejudice 
inevitable: thus Argentina is a country of 
religious “tolerance” only. Tolerance says: 
“The aversion you inspire in me is controlled 
and you are accepted in my home.” Jewish, 
Protestant, and Moslem communities are 
considered capitis deminutio (i.e., of lesser 
civil rights) with a status similar to that of 
the “free slaves” of ancient Rome. The laws 
and the authorities have always prohibited 
acts hostile to non-Catholic churches or re- 
ligious orders, yet from time to time some 
synagogue is anonymously defiled. No non- 
Catholic religious order could undertake a 
street procession. Consequently, the attacks 
of the anti-religious political groups are con- 
centrated on the Church. When the struggle 
for and against religion gets too bitter, and 
the pro-religious gangs as a result increase 
their aggressiveness—which is always oral— 
Jews, the capitis deminutio, begin to sniff 
the air of pogroms. 

The immigration of Latins brought Latin 
culture and political ideas. The immigrant 
got rich, his political ideas gave rise to liberal 
laws in his own interests, and the culture 
he imported supplanted the frail, indigenous, 
colonial culture of Argentina. The immi- 
grant peopled the cities; the native remained 
in the countryside. An intense rivalry ex- 
pressing itself in a more or less silent conflict 
arose between the rural and the urban man. 
The wide pampas produced wealth, but the 
benefit of this wealth went to the cities. 
Buenos Aires became the great, overgrown 
head of the country—a center of European 





culture, an emporium of industry and com- 
merce, a capital of elegance. The rancher 
owned vast lands worked by field hands, but 
he himself lived in the city, governing the 
state and enjoying civilization. His fortune 
came from cattle, sheep, and wheat; his 
political party was the conservative one, 
with a firm religious, Catholic basis. 


Political Parties 

Tue Conservative party is not only a political 
grouping, it is also a social class, an aris- 
tocracy modeled on European aristocracies. 
It has, however, some features all its own. 
Their fortunes deriving from the great 
latifundia, these aristocrats do not celebrate 
their holidays on a king’s birthday, but on 
the occasion of the birth of a new thorough- 
bred bull, or of the awarding of the annual 
prize for the best one. These aristocrats 
aspire to high governmental positions or 
such things as university professorships; their 
drawing-room talk is in French; and they 
even pride themselves on belonging to a 
democratic people that was able in the past 
to reproduce the epic of the French Revo- 
lution. They are repelled by present-day 
populist political parties because the latter 
are their rivals for government and want 
instinctively to create new sources of wealth 
in Argentina—but not because these parties 
are backed by the plebian masses. But they 
are also against the populist parties because 
the latter directly or indirectly oppose the 
interference of the Church in the affairs 
of the state. 

These popular parties took seed in the 
democratic instincts of Argentine tradition, 
and each is subservient to a leader, a 
caudillo. The caudillo does not have to be 
a wise man; it is sufficient if he is a bold 
one with an understanding of the psy- 
chology of the masses. He must be a “good 
friend” ready to bestow political favors on 
those who chose him; he must also be a 
man of the people, one who mixes with 
them and enjoys their company and has a 
sense of national pride. Above all, he must 
be a forceful orator capable of winning the 
worship of the crowd by his words. 
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During the last twenty-five years the 
strongest of the populist parties in Argentina 
has been the Radical party, which sprang 
out of an unsuccessful revolution in 1890, 
and whose fundamental program calls for 
a broader application of the principles of 
the Argentinian Constitution—which was 
inspired by the ideals of the French Revo- 
lution but drafted on the model of the 
American Constitution. The Radical party 
thus has no independent ideological basis 
of its own; nor, for that matter, have any 
of the other Argentinian political parties 
except the Socialists and, more recently, the 
Communists. The main political struggle is 
for power alone, for a government whose 
policies would reflect the “collective tem- 
perament” of one party or the other. If 
asked what they proposed to do, both the 
Radical party and the Conservative (now 
called. the National Democratic party) 
would answer alike: “Apply the Constitu- 
tion.” 

But the Radical party—or rather the 
masses who support it—does in substance 
represent those people who, having neither 
extensive land nor accumulated wealth, want 
to develop the non-agrarian economic ca- 
pacities of the country, its commerce and 
industry. The masses feel that to construct 
a distinct many-sided national economy 
would achieve the same results as in the 
United States. But the development of an 
industrial economy in Argentina would be 
against the interests of the landed class, 
which trades the products of its ranches 
to Europe, and especially Great Britain, in 
return for manufactured goods. Thus the 
rivalry of the Conservatives and the Radicals 
has international reverberations. Though 
both sides admire American democracy and 
aspects of the American way of life, they 
have found it necessary—for different reasons 
—to orient the people away from the United 
States in order to preserve the good will 
of the principal market for Argentinian 
products—Europe. The Conservatives want 
to preserve the European relationship, the 
Radicals want to build up national industry 
independently of the United States. Yet in 





spite of all obstacles, Argentina’s immense 
natural resources and the enterprise and 
energy of immigrants have within the last 
twenty years made possible a great expansion 
of industry. And this has brought the 
struggle between the two major parties— 
with the urban 
side and the rural population on the other— 
more and more into the open. A politically 
conscious working class has arisen, organized 
within the framework of the Socialist party 
or, more recently, within that of the Com- 
munist party. The scene has become much 
more complicated. The period after the 
First World War brought the “Russian 
menace,” but it also brought new immi- 
grants with new ideas and new ambitions, 
all of which are now being developed with- 
out aid from outside. Among these ambitions 
is that of making Argentina the most im 
portant center of Latin America. 

Argentina is helped toward this goal by 
the language and religion she has in com- 
mon with the rest of Latin America, and 
her main task in achieving it is to ward off 
Yankee imperialism and discourage interest 
in the United States, the land that “chases 
the dollar” and whose religion is Protestant 
ism. The interest of South and Central 
Americans is to be directed instead toward 
Europe. This hostility toward America also 
receives support from the leftist parties, al 
though from a different point of view, one 
inimical to imperialism in general under 
whatever flag. 

The split between town and country re- 
mains one of the salient features of Argen- 
tinian life. The town has monopolized po- 
litical as well as cultural activity, while the 
masses of country people are still gauchos, 
mild men with few intellectual interests 
who work the soil, are economically back- 
ward, and satisfied with relatively little. 
They vote for caudillos, for personalities, 
never for parties; they lack ambition and 
love peace. They are kind and hospitable 
to strangers, and it seems natural to them 
that the world should solve its problems 
without their personal intervention. 

One of the gaucho’s greatest pleasures is 


industrial forces on one 
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love, another is maté, a kind of tea. Al- 
though not of a religious disposition, he 
respects the Church. He makes a good 
friend, serves his master faithfully, loves 
his country, fights to defend his dignity, 
and takes pride in his national independence. 
He will go to war to preserve his country 
or its government but he does not hate 
foreigners. Whatever prejudices he has are 
superficial. But though he respects culture, 
he shows no inclination to make any great 
effort to conquer it for himself. 


The Contribution of the Jews 


Jewish immigration into Argentina is di- 
vided into two periods of time. The first 
wave, reaching its height in the last decade 
of the 19th century, consisted of supervised 
immigration and was the fruit of the phil- 
anthropic efforts of Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch, who bought land in Argentina on 
which to settle Russian Jews fleeing Czarist 
persecution. The success with which luft- 
menschen, sophists of the Gemara, men 
without trades or professions, transformed 
themselves into farmers and manual laborers 
for the sake of survival and an ideal, con- 
stitutes a phenomenon of Jewish history and 
one of which the Argentinians themselves 
may well be proud. Not only did these Jews 
tame the wilderness and make it productive; 
they also brought Argentina the benediction 
of their tongues and the cultural ideals of 
their heart, a rich sensitivity to the qualities 
of their new and virgin country, and a flair 
for culture that broke the monotony of the 
human landscape. They adapted themselves 
completely to the soil and identified them- 
selves with the interests of the nation; their 
children are Argentinian patriots and form 
an integral part of the Argentinian people. 

These rural Jews founded colonies and 
villages; they introduced civilization, estab- 
lished schools supported for decades by their 
own contributions, and in the classrooms of 
which gaucho children mixed with Jewish. 
(The mingling of the Jew with the gaucho 
brought no great difficulties—it was even 
favored by facial likeness: beards and acqui- 
line noses characterized both.) The Jews 


brought with them the practice of agri- 
cultural cooperativism, which provided an 
example to the nation and today is char- 
acteristic of most Argentinian agricultural 
colonies, Jewish and Gentile alike. The sons 
of the Jewish settlers went to the city to 
study at the university and returned to lead 
the natives along the road of cultural 
progress. Many of them are now famous 
writers, doctors, lawyers, and politicians. 

The second wave of Jewish immigration 
was spontaneous, not supervised, and its 
members came, like other immigrants, in 
quest of peace and better fortune. These 
Jews settled in the cities and towns. Their 
first contingent arrived during the years 
before 1914, their second between 1919 and 
1930—in 1930 Argentina was closed to 
practically all Jewish immigration. The first 
contingent brought an enormous stimulus 
to Argentinian trade and commerce; the 
second brought the same to Argentinian in- 
dustry and large-scale commerce. Both gave 
to Argentinian town life, and Buenos Aires 
in particular, a new note of animation, rest- 
lessness, nervousness and energy, a new 
social and cultural color. 

Ernest Renan—now read too infrequently 
—once said: “Israel, leaven of progress.” How 
true this has been for Argentina. The 
urban Jews, while preserving their own cul- 
tural physiognomy, made a great contribu- 
tion to the culture of the racial melting 
pot that is Argentinian city life. These 
Jews are citizens and patriots and they 
share the same preoccupations as other 
Argentinians. Their children are in the 
universities; they are in literature, art, and 
politics. They are capable physicians, writers 
of substance, able journalists, scientists, 
mathematicians, engineers, and actors. One 
of the best prose stylists of Argentinian litera- 
ture is Alberto Gerchunoff; one of the best 
playwrights is Samuel Eichelbaum; one of 
the best poets, Carolos Grunberg; one of the 
best graphic artists, Bernardo Lazansky; one 
of the most distinguished deputies is Enrique 
Dickmann, a Socialist; one of the prize- 
winning novelists of the younger generation 


is Bernardo Verbitzky; one of the most cele- 
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brated actresses on the Argentinian stage is 
Paulina Singerman; a composer who has 
won prizes in international competition is 
Jacobo Ficher. One of the fabrics manu- 
factured exclusively in Argentina comes 
from a plant owned by Jewish brothers from 
Eastern Europe. 

As we have said, all this was achieved 
without discarding the Jewish spiritual physi- 
ognomy. For the good of Argentina and 
for the good of Judaism, this physiognomy 
had to be preserved. The Argentinian Jews 
were forced to accomplish a twofold task— 
that of enriching the general culture and 
that of maintaining their dignity as Jews. 
To achieve the second while encompassed 
by the “different” required a consciousness 
of what Jewishness is and a constant en- 
deavor to renew Jewish culture and preserve 
the traditional values of Judaism. This is 
why a large section of the Jewish youth 
in Argentina, looking for something more 
concrete and positive in Jewish life, is Zion- 
ist—and this is also why Argentinian Jewry 
shares the general Jewish problem. 

Argentinian Jews, like Jews everywhere 
else, are conscious of the fact that there is 
a difference between themselves and non- 
Jews. Since this difference exists, come what 
may, they want to fill it with a content— 
which they can find only in the cultural 
sphere. But as the first generation of Argen- 
tinian Jews dies out, specifically Jewish 
culture in the hands of those born in 
Argentina is left without sources of replen- 
ishment. Argentinian Jewry — numbering 
320,000 souls in all—is forced to look 
to the Jews of the United States for cultural 
reinforcement. This places a great responsi- 
bility upon the latter, but this responsibility 
may become one of the roads to good will 
and understanding between the two nations 
in general. 


What Is Happening in Argentina? 


To UNDERSTAND the events now taking place 
in Argentina, we must go back first to the 
time of World War I when the secret ballot 
was established in that country for the first 
time. The Radical party, the party of in- 





immediately _ tri 
umphed in the first honest election, which 
took place in 1917, and the Conservative 
party, to which the landed gentry belonged, 
passed into opposition. For the moment, this 


dustry and 


commerce, 


obviated a real political crisis. But the fall 
of the Conservatives was more apparent than 
real, for they continued to exercise great 
influence from the places of refuge in which 
they entrenched themselves. These places 
of refuge were the universities, the oflicial 
departments that administered the great na 
tional riches, and above all the army—which 
was, and still is, patterned on the model 
of the German military machine, for which 
the Argentinian officers have a great admira 
tion. 

Despite its dependence on the British 
market, Argentina declared herself a neutral 
at the beginning of the First World War 
This neutrality was maintained even though 
Germany subjected her to more than a few 
insults. The military class had triumphed 
The Radical government thus established the 
precedent for Argentinian neutrality in world 
wars, and the precedent for continental 
solidarity in South America without follow 
ing the United States into war. The Con 
servative line—disregard of North America’s 
lead in international policy—won the day 
It was also the line of the pro-German 
army, and of Estanislao Zaballos, the Argen 
tinian statesman, who whispered into the 
ears of his South American neighbors that 
the Monroe Doctrine was losing its im- 
portance and at the same time “descending 
from the North toward the South.” “And 
let him understand who is able.” This 
evangelical sentiment was well appreciated 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt, who understood 
how much the Latin-American countries 
prized their freedom of action and therefore 
instituted the “Good Neighbor” policy. But 
the remedy came a little late; on the one 
hand anti-American feeling had alreacy 
taken root in South America, and on the 
other, national and international events 
intervened. 

The Radical governments could not avoid 
the: chronic political crisis in Argentina 
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caused by the pressure of the swelling urban 
classes for a greater place in the economic 
and social sun. And the crisis was aggravated 
by the dishonesty of regimes that, like their 
Conservative predecessors, violated the elec- 
toral laws and governed by improvisation, 
without plan or system. But the country 
had made such economic progress that it 
became no longer possible to govern it with- 
out systematically pursuing group interests. 
The discontent of the people became general 
in 1930, While the Conservatives lay in 
ambush. The military “guardians of the 
country,” in the belief that they were thus 
interpreting popular discontent, effected an 
armed coup d'état in the September of that 
year. A revolution was improvised, and for 
lack of a clearly thought-out program, a pro- 
gram was improvised. In other words, the 
revolution had no point, and power passed 
back into the hands of the Conservatives in 
alliance with the army. 

Then the Nazi serpent came, dis- 
guised as a nationalist lamb, and spoke thus 
to the men of the “revolution”: The people 
do not want you to eat of this forbidden 
fruit because they know that on the day 
you eat it, your eyes will be opened and you 
will become gods like us. And Eve ate and 
gave to Adam to eat also. And Adam saw 
that he was naked and that his Nazi skin 
was showing, and he covered himself with 
an apron made from the leaves of the tree 
of the democratic Constitution. 

Legality was simulated for more than 
ten years, the gates were closed to immigra- 
tion, Nazi propaganda was introduced and 
the air was poisoned with ideas imported 
from Germany. Argentinian Jews were kept 
from public office, the political parties in 
opposition were persecuted, democrats were 
imprisoned. But the “voice of the people 
is like the voice of God,” according to both 
Jewish and Latin proverb. And the Argen- 
tinians, being neither anti-Semitic or racist, 
neither Nazi nor Fascist, cried out against 
the sin. 

But the sin became all the more con- 
spicuous because of the world-wide war 
against Hitler that soon broke out. The 


Argentinians favored the Allies because the 
latter were against the Nazis. The Castillo 
government, heir of the coup d'état of 1930 
and an illegitimate child born of an adulter- 
ous union between the Conservatives and 
fascism, declared itself neutral, which em- 
barrassed the people of Argentina. They 
knew that anyone not against the enemies 
of democracy in that moment was against 
democracy itself. The situation became criti- 
cal and when the crisis reached its height 
in June 1943, the Rawson-Ramirez-Farrell- 
Perén military coup resulted. But the 
people, remembering the pernicious conse- 
quences of the coup of 1930, showed no 
confidence in the new regime and turned 
their backs on it. 

Then the war turned against Hitler, 
plunging the military regime into confusion 
—-pupils disoriented by the failure of their 
master, preceptor, and guide. In less than 
three years the presidency was held by three 
different generals. And out of the confusion 
was born a Labor party—the military coup 
now had to be given more of a social and 
economic point, it had to be given the 
semblance of a genuine revolution. All sorts 
of elements became active in this project 
to cover the skeleton of force with the clothes 
of social progress: Nazis and Fascists, po- 
litical careerists, Catholic groups who paid 
no attention to the Pastorals of the Pope 
or the words of Cardinal Faulhaber (who 
best knows the atheism of the Nazis), “anti- 
imperialists” (read: anti-Americans), anti- 
Semites. But what the people themselves 
wanted above all was a caudillo, a leader 
who would love his people and speak to 
the heart of the masses neglected by the 
traditional political parties, speak to the 
poor—and to those, too, who had ambitions 
for power. 

But the people are essentially democratic, 
even though they could kill the Caius 
Gracchus who was fighting for their good 
or in an hour of frenzy vote against the 
candidates of the Democratic Union. For 
they also know how to repent. The Caudillo 
must know this—and he does. He knows 
that the Argentinians have no racial preju- 
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dices, that they are not anti-Semitic, that 
they love liberty and abhor dictatorships. 
And he also knows that they want to see 
the revolution turned to their own benefit 


and their dignity. 


Perén’s Future Course 


Tue Argentinian does not dislike the United 
States half as much as he likes his own 
prestige. The problem is, how to recapture 
prestige after having flirted with Nazism? 
How to find a bond of friendship with the 
democracies without being humiliated? The 
Latin-American countries advise an “amnesty 
for sins’—that is, to forget the past and 
bend all efforts to friendship and peace in 
the present. In the words of the Argentinian 
minister of foreign affairs: “It is the duty 
of the strong to be tolerant of the weak.” 

But what is the real picture in Argentina 
at the present moment? Perén won in a fair 
election. The Labor party, the fascists—dis- 
guised under the name of the “Nationalists” 
—a section of the Conservatives, and some 
of the Catholic forces were instrumental 
in his election. For the time being the 
Conservative party itself disappeared as an 
independent force. The Democratic Union 
—made up of Radicals, Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Progressive Democrats and sup- 
ported by the votes of some Conservatives— 
obtained 4o per cent of the votes, which 
signifies in the last analysis that an im- 
portant, cultured opposition, well trained 
in the battle of politics, has been created 
that will now exercise, in the interests of 
the masses, a permanent check on the acts 
of the government in power. At the same 
time their common struggle against Perén 
has caused the traditional political parties 
to become more representative. Many intel- 
lectual forces that until yesterday were in- 
different to politics have now joined these 
parties, among them important Catholic 
elements that have finally declared their 
support of democracy. 

These oppositional forces have acted 
openly to manifest their hatred of fascism, 
anti-Semitism, and illegal government and 
their desire to cooperate with the United 





Nations. Perén, on his part, has issued 
statements condemning anti-Semitism and 
expressing his desire for a rapprochement 
with the democracies, including the United 
States. His reactionary and fascist support- 
ers, according to the latest reports, have been 
upset by this—but seemingly these people 
no longer have much influence on him. 
Perén appears to have decided to keep his 
attention directed towards the Atlantic, 
which is now bringing to Argentina the 
same democratic and anti-Nazi sentiment 
that prevails in the United States—instead 
of fascism from Germany. 

If this speculation is correct, how will 
Argentina's internal order be affected? Their 
“protector” promised the masses of the poor 
economic ‘and social reforms; he promised 
them a more equitable distribution of the 
land—that is, a relative right to the land they 
work on; he promised better wages for the 
field hands—that is, a fairer distribution of 
the natural wealth. He also promised the 
factory workers higher wages and a share 
in the earnings of industry. To implement 
this “New Deal,” or “New Order,” Perdn 
has created a Department of Labor and 
Social Welfare. 

Since this new authority is not foreseen 
by any existing law, the Congress, in which 
Perén’s forces have a majority, will have 
to pass a law legitimizing the new depart- 
ment and other laws enabling the govern- 
ment to continue its improvised program. 
But the men of the revolution have sworn 
that they would comply with the Constitu- 
tion—and an oath made by military men 
is doubly sacred—therefore the new laws 
and the social reforms will have to operate 
within the frame of the Constitution. The 
opposition will stay on the alert and try 
tc see that reforms are effected only where 
permitted by the law. If the law is not 
respected, then only a dictatorship can keep 
the opposition subdued. But the Caudillo 
realizes that the people are tired of dictator- 
ship, and he knows the damage it has done 
to Argentinian prestige in the world at 
large. 

Perén has already decreed the payment 
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of double salaries to all employees in the 
last month of each year and compulsory 
and fully paid vacations to factory workers, 
as well as general improvements in working 
conditions. During the electoral compaign 
he promised to confiscate a certain amount 
of land from large estate-holders for distri- 
bution to field workers. He also promised 
to put into effect a large-scale program of 
economic renovation and reorganization that 
would socialize the railroads, the electric- 
power and communication systems, the pack- 
ing houses, and even banking institutions. 
he poorer classes and most Argentinians 
in general who voted for Perén welcomed 
with approval the first steps he made toward 
social reform, and took them for a harbinger 
of what was to come. But the workers, in 
their enthusiasm over their raise in wages 
and over the other benefits they received, 
failed to realize that these are sure to be 


accompanied by a diminution of the purchas- 
- 


ing power of their money. The increase in 
the cost of living will for the time being 
nullify the effects of such social reforms, 
which will bring Perén up against a prob- 
lem that he will have to solve if he wishes 
to retain the favor of those who elected him 
to office. 

It is doubtful whether a program of social 
and economic reform far-reaching enough 
to satisfy the demands of the Argentinian 
masses can be carried forward without being 
converted into a program of political reform, 
too. The Constitution, to which the military 


revolution pledged its allegiance, permits 
such reform, but only if it is the product 
of the will of the people, not of the will of 
a few. To attempt to provide social reform 
on any other kind of political basis could 
mean only fascism and dictatorship. 

By what signs shall we be able to tell 
which direction the recently elected govern- 
ment truly intends to follow? We shall be 
able to tell, in the first place, by whether 
it respects freedom of press and freedom of 
speech and by whether it persecutes po- 
litical opponents; in the second place, by its 
attitude toward Jews—that is, by whether 
or not it permits Nazi elements to continue 
artificially provoking a Jewish “problem”; 
and in the third place, by the sort of men 
Perén appoints to his cabinet. If he should 
choose reactionaries, then it would mean 
that the Caudillo prefers to be protected by 
bayonets rather than by Argentinian and 
world public opinion. Bayonets would mean 
the army, of course, and the continuance 
of the army in power would mean insistence 
on militarist policies. But military policy or 
military action today falls within the sphere 
of competence of the United Nations, and 
the United Nations are more the affair of 
the United States than of Argentina. 

The United States also happens to be the 
only country at present in a position to sell 
Argentina the materials of either peace or 
war. Which it will be depends in very 
large measure on whether the American 
policy is one of good will or bad will. 





THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK: THE UNSOLVED CRISIS 


Can We Have Planning for Full Employment? 


FRITZ STERNBERG 


Tue outlook for democracy and healthy inter- 
group living in America is, as we know, inex- 
tricably bound up with a sound and healthy 
national economy. The role which the eco 
nomic crisis and collapse played in the develop- 
rent of fascism in Europe adds a note of special 
concern to our interest in this problem. Against 


SINGLE crucial question is on the 
lips of millions of people through- 
out the world, crystallizing their 

hopes and fears: Can the governments that 
provided work for all during the war con- 
tinue to do so in peace time, or shall we 
again have millions of unemployed? Or, to 
phrase it differently: How is it there was 
enough work when bombers, tanks and am- 
munition had to be produced, and why is 
there a production lag and unemployment 
when it is a matter of making houses, auto- 
mobiles, clothes and food? 

And behind the question lurks the spectre 
haunting us all. Why has the threat of 
huge and permanent mass unemployment— 
a threat absent before 1929—persisted ever 





Frirz Srernsperc produced his first major 
work in pre-Nazi Germany. In Imperialism he 
analyzed the causes of capitalism’s phenomenal 
growth up to the World War, and predicted its 
entry into a period of economic crisis. His 
other writings, which have been variously trans- 
lated into Russian, Dutch, Swedish and 
Hebrew, include The Decline of German Cap- 
ilalism, Fascism and Power, Germany and a 
Lightning War, Why Hitler Can’t Win, Five- 
fold Aid to Britain, and The Coming Crisis, 
which is soon to be published by John Day. Dr. 
Sternberg’s articles have appeared in the Nation, 
the New York Times, the New Republic, Social 
Research, the Infanty Journal, the Yale Review, 
and the British military publications, the Army 
Quarterly and the Royal Air Force Quarterly, 
among others. He was born in Breslayy in 1895 
and received his doctorate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Breslau. He fled Germany in 1933, 
and came to this country in 1939. 


this background, we have asked three recog 
nized economists, of different points of view 
to appraise the economic perspective, short 
range and long-range. The present artic! 
was preceded by one by Robert R. Nathan; it 
will be followed by an article by Professor Leo 


Wolman, of Columbia University.—Ep. 


since that depression, and why does it s! 
persist during the present postwar boom: 

Never before in the history of capitalism 
has there been widespread apprehension 
this sort. In 1929, the capitalist system of 
production could look back on a century of 
continuous advance. During the 19th « 
tury depressions were but short-lived inte: 
ruptions, after which the upward-moving 
graph of industrial production would so 
surpass previous peaks. This did not happen 
in 1929, however. At that point the « 
nomic system no longer showed an intrin 
natural capacity to digest its losses and to 
continue expanding. Can it do so now? 
The fact that not only economic exper! 
and statesmen, but millions of comn 
people today feel themselves halted by th 
fundamental question, suggests that w« 
have come to a new and unprecedented 
phase in our history. 

The 1929 Crisis Remains 
NINETEEN TWENTY-NINE and after represen! 
an economic crisis essentially without par 
allel in the great industrial countries. With 
American production in 1929 taken as 1 
production in 1932 was only 53.8. This 
was a decrease approaching 50 per cent. In 
Germany, the greatest decrease in produc 
tion of any depression in the half-century 
before the First World War amounted only 
to 6 per cent. But in 1929 the decrease in 
German production was 47 per cent, or 
almost eight times as much as before. This 
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unparalleled decrease in production was 
accompanied by an even greater increase in 
unemployment. In America, despite all the 
measures of the New Deal, 9,000,000 were 
unemployed even in 1940; and this unem- 
ployment was only liquidated by the Second 
World War. World production—that is, 
production for peacetime needs—did not be- 
gin to approach the levels of the late 1920's 
until the beginning of the Second World 
War. American production in 1938, nine 
years after the onset of the crisis, still lagged 
approximately 25 per cent behind 1929. 
The popular explanations of this phe- 
nomenon seem unsatisfactory. When it is 
pointed out that the depression was caused 
by the aftereffects of the First World War, 
it is forgotten that it struck most severely 
in the United States, which was relatively 
little affected by the war. The persistence 
of the depression in America has been ex- 
plained, on the other hand, as due to govern- 


ment intervention and the New Deal— 


which supposedly interfered with the amel- 
iorating efforts of private enterprise. But 
this does not explain why England, which 


had a Tory government all along, was un- 
able to solve the depression. 

It was not the First World War that was 
responsible for the severity of the depression; 
it was not the Treaty of Versailles and 
German reparations, despite the assertions of 
German nationalists: Germany got twice as 
much from abroad as she paid out in repara- 
tions between 1924 and the beginning of 
the depression; nor was it the New Deal 
that made recovery so difficult in the United 
States. What was it then? 

In my opinion the answer must be sought 
in the light of the fact that world economy 
has entered a period in which the conquest 
of new markets can no longer play the part 
it did between the middle of the roth 
century and the First World War. 

In the decades before the First World 
War, industrial capitalism—which in 1850 
had been limited to England and a small 
area in Western Europe—expanded tre- 
mendously. World trade doubled between 
1900 and 1913. Every large industrial 


country saw tremendous increases in pro- 
duction, and at unequal rates. Great 
Britain, although it made great advances, 
was outstripped by Germany, and both were 
outstripped by the United States. 
America’s role in this process was of 
peculiar importance. It absorbed great quan- 
tities of European capital goods, European 
investments, and great masses of European 
immigrants: workers and artisans who mi- 
grated during depressions, and peasants who 
went overseas instead of to the cities—thus, 
incidentally, improving the position of Euro- 
pean workers in the labor markets. The 
expansion of capitalism in America softened 
social antagonisms in Europe without sharp- 
ening them in America. The relatively 
favorable position of workers made possible 
a rise in wages as well as employment; and 
because of rising wages and employment, 
domestic markets were greatly expanded. 
At the same time new markets for Euro- 
pean industrialism were acquired by im- 
perialist penetration of colonial and semi- 
colonial countries at the expense of the 
native populations. In India, for example, 
British competition destroyed the livelihood 
of the artisans, who were forced back on 
the overcrowded countryside; for British 
rule prevented the development of an in- 
digenous industrialism that might have ab- 
sorbed the uprooted artisans, as uprooted 
European artisans had been absorbed. 


New Markets Between the Wars 


Arrer World War I, the conquest of new 
markets no longer went on at the expanding 
rate characteristic of the period before that 
war. Many factors were responsible here, 
and their analysis is impc tant, because they 
will remain as significant for the period 
ahead of us as they were for 1929. 

First: For decades European capitalism 
had been expanding its markets in the huge 
land-mass of Czarist Russia. Russia had 
absorbed industrial and supplied agricul- 
tural products. All this came to an end with 
the Bolshevik Revolutioa,.and for some time 
Russia was completely” closed to the in- 
dustrial products of Western Europe; and 
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later, when her foreign trade revived, Soviet 
Russia did not even remotely attain her 
pre-war export and import figures. 

Second: The United States underwent a 
less obvious but equally decisive transforma- 
tion. It no longer constituted a base of oper- 
ations for European manpower, capital ex- 
ports, and industrial products. American 
competition itself became increasingly 
powerful in all world markets. And the 
depressions in the United States became 
more critical as the undeveloped areas within 
her own boundaries were built up. 

Third: At the same time the conquest of 
the still unindustrialized areas of the globe 
proceeded at a greatly diminished pace. In 
the inter-war period, half of the two billion 
people in the world lived in countries where 
pre-capitalist forms of production were still 
dominant; the overwhelming majority in 
these backward countries were in East and 
Southeast Asia. Theoretically, they should 


have provided great opportunities for new 
markets; yet these never materialized. Had 
there been large-scale Indian industrializa- 
tion, accompanied by a great increase in the 
living standards of the Indian population, 


India might have once more played the role 
of a gigantic market for Great Britain and 
the rest of the world. But the British con- 
tinued to hamstring the industrial develop- 
ment of India. The insignificance of India’s 
entire industrial development since the First 
World War is seen in the fact that, with a 
population of 350,000,000, her industrial 
production is today just equal to that of 
Australia, with only 7,000,000 people. 

Fourth: Similarly, had there been an in- 
dustrialization of China (at Soviet Russia’s 
pace, say), world capitalism could have 
found a huge new market there, too. But 
the policies of the various great powers com- 
bined to suppress Chinese industrialization 
in the same way as British policy had sup- 
pressed it in India. China was kept semi- 
colonial and could develop only certain 
special industries; and in the class struggles 
that broke out in China in the twenties, the 
imperialist powers supported the reactionary 
forces, above all the landlord clique. 


If world capitalism was unable to recover 
from the depression, it was primarily because 
the decisive factor in its expansion during 
the 19th century, the opening up of large 
new markets, was no longer operative. 

Thus, the great industrial countries en- 
tered the Second World War with crisis 
latent in their economic organisms. ‘The 
decisive question has now become: Have 
any basic constructive changes occurred since 
the beginning of World War I that might 
prevent this latent crisis from reappearing? 
And if such changes have not occurred, 
will the governments be able to take effective 
measures within the framework of the capi 
talist system of production to prevent a new 
crisis? Will they be able, that is, to guar 
antee “full employment”? 


The U. S. Picture 


Tue United States’ share in world produc 
tion, which was 45 per cent in 19269, fell to 
about a third, 34 per cent, in 1932. But 
while actual production fell, productive 
capacity—of course, unutilized—rose greatly 
as a result of an increase in production per 
man-hour, due to technological advances, 
and an absolute increase in manpower. It 
was precisely this huge unexploited produ: 
tive capacity that made possible an increase 
in production during the Second World 
War far exceeding that during the previous 
war. 

According to the Federal Reserve Index 
of industrial production (1935-9 equals 10c 
American output again reached the rate for 
1929 (110) in 1939; this was because of 
the great increase in defense appropriations 
and the stimulation of production by the war 
in Europe. In 1940, with the draft and 
the beginning of Lend-Lease, the index 
reached 123, an increase of 13 per cent over 
1929. Aid since 1940, American produc 
tion was swelled by no less than another 
50 per cent, even though twelve million 
of the most productive workers had been 
shifted from the labor market into the armed 
services. 

Today, if the United States were to 
utilize fully her productive capacity, she 
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could produce at least 60 per cent more 
than in 1929. This increase in American 
productive capacity exceeds by a wide mar- 
gin the loss in productive capacity in 
Continental Europe caused by the war. 
Contrary to the experience of the First 
World War—in which total world productive 
capacity declined—the world productive po- 
tential at the end of this war is not smaller 
than before the war—but larger. And the 
American postwar potential, now that so 
much of Europe’s industrial plant is de- 
stroyed, amounts to at least two-thirds of 
the world total. 

All this means that the United States 
must find huge new markets for its increased 
production if a depression is to be avoided. 
The fact that even the much lower pre- 
war productive capacity of this country could 
not be fully exploited in terms of profitable 
internal and external markets, is indicative 
of the immense difficulties to be faced in 
utilizing our vastly greater productive ca- 
pacity of today. “It seems almost certain,” 
declares the Department of Commerce in 
Markets After the War, “that the postwar 
output must exceed the best pre-war years. 
If it should be no more than in 1940, there 
would be the nine million who were un- 
employed in 1940, plus the two-and-a-half 
million added to the civilian labor force 
between 1940 and 1946, plus eight million 
who would be replaced by improvements in 
eficiency over the six years—a total of over 
nineteen million unemployed.” 

It seems, then, that the changes that have 
taken place in our country during the war 
have only intensified the factors responsible 
for the depression of 1929. 

But has not the war perhaps, facilitated 
certain solutions? Those who wish to estab- 
lish full employment in the United States 
propose action in two directions: the opening 
up of new markets, and the taking of steps 
toward a more or less extended state 
economy that, it is hoped, will eliminate 
depressions while preserving free enterprise. 
(The various concrete proposals deal, of 
course, with both these aspects of the 
problem.) 


Opening Up New Markets 


Tue United States has in the past been the 
country where foreign trade played the 
smallest role. Even during the most prosper- 
ous years foreign markets never took as much 
as 10 per cent of our total production. 

How large a foreign trade can the United 
States expect within the predictable future? 
Let us start from the present situation. The 
Department of Commerce has disclosed that 
American export trade soared to fourteen 
billion dollars in 1944, breaking all previous 
records. Of this, Lend-Lease exports alone 
accounted for about eleven billion—or 80 
per cent of the total. But even the 1944 
total did not amount to quite 10 per cent 
of American production. That is: even 
though most exports did not have to be paid 
for, foreign trade was still less important for 
American production than for the other 
great industrial countries. 

But will the United States be able to 
maintain even this level of exports in the 
future? All serious studies of the problem 
give more or less the same answer: nobody 
believes that American exports will per- 
manently maintain the level reached under 
Lend-Lease. The only differences of opinion 
are concerned with how far exports will fall 
below the 1944 volume. The Department 
of Commerce, for example, assumes exports 
of about seven billion dollars. Some es- 
timates mention the figure of ten, while 
particularly optimistic people go as far as 
twelve billion dollars. But all estimates fall 
far below the figures for 1944. 

Why should this be so? There is a wide- 
spread popular opinion that, since industrial 
production in the rest of the world is either 
undeveloped or has been hard hit by the war, 
the United States with her gigantic pro- 
duction plant will be able to undertake the 
industrialization of the world and raise living 
standards, at the same time providing 
markets for her own industry. 

There is much that is sound in this ex- 
pectation, and something of the sort may 
well come about. But the more specific 
question is: just how much of our over- 
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grown productive capacity will be absorbed 
by (possibly) expanded exports? 

Soviet Russia will certainly need much 
capital equipment from the United States 
for her reconstruction. But even if Russia 
obtains credits from us, in the long run she 
will be able to import only as much as she 
exports. Between 1934 and 1938, Russian 
exports averaged less than 200 million 
dollars a year (foreign trade figures are in 
gold dollars). Let us suppose—and this 
i optimistic estimate—that Russian 
exports in the future amount to one 
billion dollars annually, five times the pre- 
war average, and that her imports rise 
accordingly. Let us suppose furthermore that 
the United States supplies half the Russian 
imports, about half a billion dollars. This 
would be very large compared to previous 
American exports to the Soviet Union, which 
in the best years, between 1926 and 1930, 
averaged about eighty million dollars. Since 
American production increased during the 
Second World War by fifty billion dollars, 
our exports to the Soviet Union would, even 
under this favorable conjecture, absorb only 
about one per cent of the wartime increase 
in production. 

What about Asia? We have all heard 
statements to the effect that if every Chinese 
could be induced to buy a shirt (or anything 
else), the troubles of our textile (or any 
other) industry would be over forever. This 
might be true. But thé standard of living 
of the masses in China and India is perhaps 
one-tenth that in the industrialized areas of 
the globe. China and India cannot provide 
huge markets for our products until there 
has been an enormous increase in their 
standards of living. Even under the best 
possible political conditions—with national 
governments in power that were willing to 
break with feudal forms and effect large- 
scale industrialization—this increase would 
at first have to be quite slow. 

Let us very optimistically assume that Chi- 
nese imports, which amounted in 1929 to 
663 million dollars, were to triple and rise 
to two billion dollars a year. Let us suppose, 
further, that American imports would con- 


IS an 


stitute half of these greatly expanded im 
ports. Even under all these over-optimistic 
assumptions, American expozts to China 
would not amount to more than about one 
billion dollars per year—which is not more 
than 2 per cent of the increase in our pro 
duction during the war. 


Government and the Economy 


In tHE Anglo-Saxon countries, the logical 
consequences of this situation are beginn 

to be drawn. If the crisis of 1929 has not 
yet been overcome, if the opening up of n 
markets can provide only minor improv: 
ment in the future, then we will have 
find the market at home. I am in agreement 
with most economists, who find it very un 
likely that private enterprise will be sufhcicnt 
for the creation of such a market. 

There is thus an increasing demand that 
government be assigned a field of action in 
which it has not previously operated. Free 
enterprise would be preserved as far as pos 
sible, but the state would have the obligation 
to prevent unemployment. This is a tenet 
subscribed to by many economic and political 
thinkers today, ranging widely from Left to 
Right in their positions. War experiences 
have strengthened the tendencies in t! 
direction, for during the war the function 
of governments in their respective economies 
changed. Orders for armaments and other 
defense materials made governments the 
principal buyers. In placing their orders, 
the governments were no longer bound by 
financial limits. What the government could 
not pay out of taxes, it paid with money 
raised by loans. The only limits the govern 
ment faced in placing war orders were in the 
field of production and manpower. It is 
understandable therefore that an increasing 
number of people consider that government 
proved itself during the war able to organize 
and guarantee full employment by its buying 
and its investments. 

This is the thesis expounded by Henry 
Wallace, Alvin Hansen, Chester Bowles, 
Robert R. Nathan (see the latter’s article in 
the May Commentary), and other New 
Dealers; but it received its most profound 
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and systematic exposition at the hands of the 
British Liberal, Sir William H. Beveridge, 
in his book Full Employment in a Free 
Society. In discussing, as we will, Beveridge’s 
proposals, we are also discussing the watered- 
down proposals of the American planners— 
for Beveridge is generally bolder than they. 
In analyzing Beveridge, we also analyze 
Wallace, Hansen, Bowles, Nathan, and 
others. 

According to Beveridge, the central prob- 
lem of economy from now on must be per- 
manent full employment. Full employment 
will be possible only if production is or- 
ganized to employ all manpower and if, 
simultaneously, markets for this production 
are organized. These markets cannot be 
created by private business alone. The state 
must assume the responsibility here. 

If the government is to create adequate 
markets, a new type of budget is necessary, 
a budget drawn up “with reference to avail- 
able manpower, not to money.” The new 
budget must start from the assumption that 
government expenditures and income need 
not balance every year, but rather that the 
government must take the decisive steps 
towards creating full employment by its 
expenditures and its investments. 

[he central question is, of course, the 
nature of the relation between these new 
government investments and those of the 
traditional private investor. Is the govern- 
ment investment to be a kind of stop-gap, 
intervening only if and after free enterprise 
is shown to be inadequate? Beveridge 
answers this question clearly and unmis- 
takably: “The view that public works should 
be expanded or contracted to meet fluctua- 
tions which are allowed to continue in 
private investment at home is rejected.” 

He proposes that the government should 
create a new organ called the “National 
Investment Board.” 


This Board will have powers of obtaining 
intelligence, of giving assistance and of regu- 
lating investments by public and private enter- 
prise alike. The Board will exercise these 
powers in pursuance of a national plan prepared 
by itself and approved by Parliament. For 


intelligence it should obtain information of 
important investment plans, before they are 
carried out, by returns which would be com- 
pulsory on all undertakings above a certain 
size; the Minister of Finance must be able 
to make his program of public investment with 
full knowledge of the probable source of 
private investments. Under the conditions en- 
visaged in this report, probably no more than 
25 per cent of the total national investment 
will be accounted for by private manufacturing 
industry, and half of this 25 per cent is con- 
trolled by about 3,000 firms, numbering less 
than 2 per cent of all firms. 


Let us note that, according to Beveridge, 
the government will have to provide for 
about 75 per cent of all investments, and the 
private sector only for a quarter. Beyond 
this, “for the regulation, that is to say the 
stabilization, of private investment, the Board 
should have some power, suitably safe- 
guarded, of direct control of investment—that 
is to say, power to stop or reduce, by order, 
a proposed private investment plan.” 

According to Beveridge, the government's 
function is not merely to fill the gaps left 
by private enterprise; on the contrary, govern- 
ment spending is the decisive factor. In this 
regard, he goes farther than the American 
planners, who profess to see government in 
a more subsidiary role. 

Beveridge’s program presumes that the 
capitalist system has reached a turning point, 
and that moderate reforms are no longer 
sufficient. If free enterprise is to be at all 
preserved as an important sector of the 
economy, government must plan for the en- 
tire economy, including the private sector. 


Effects of Full Employment 


Tue Tories who quietly buried Beveridge’s 
proposals did not do so only because he was 
willing to sacrifice, if necessary, free enter- 
prise to full employment. They did so be- 
cause they understood that a basic conflict 
exists between capitalist interests and a full- 
employment policy—for such a policy would 
cut deeply into the socia! relationships that 
are at the heart of our present-day way of 
life. This conflict is mentioned by Beve- 
ridge, but only incidentally, and he does not 
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give it its full importance. The antagonism 
of the Tories results from the recognition 
that a completely realized full-employment 
policy, providing a job for every worker, and 
to quote Beveridge, “making the labor market 
a sellers’ in place of a buyers’ market,” would 
change the social position of labor so funda- 
mentally as to transform drastically the rela- 
tive position of the social classes and upset 
the status quo. 

What would happen if the workers were 
to use the strengthened position that the 
government had given them on the labor 
market, through its guarantee of full employ- 
ment, to obtain higher wages? Beveridge 
answers with startling naiveté: “In so far as 
this leads to labor as a whole gaining a larger 
share of the total product of industry, it leads 
to a desirable result.” 

A liberal professor may write this way if 
he wishes. But the Tories, in all countries, 
will not support any economic policy whose 
necessary consequence would be a drastic in- 
crease at their expense in the working class’s 
share of the total social product. 

But even more than that is at stake for 
the propertied classes. 

If government becomes, thanks to a large- 
scale investment policy, the decisive factor 
that directly determines or controls the course 
of production, the function of capitalists will 
automatically diminish. If, furthermore, 
workers no longer were in fear of becoming 
unemployed, not only would their wages in- 
crease but the social position of the entire 
working class would change. 

The Beveridge Plan is by no means a 
blueprint for socialism. But it would greatly 
strengthen the forces pushing in the direc- 
tion of a socialist society. Beveridge himself 
is not fully conscious of these consequences 
of his proposals. He writes: 

The policy outlined in the Report by-passes 
the socialist-capitalist controversy. It can be 
accepted by persons holding many different 
views on that controversy—by those who desire 
socialism at once, by those who oppose socialism 
at any time and by those who are prepared to 
judge private enterprise and public enterprise 
on <' merits in the light of experience [Italics 
mine]. 


Beveridge is wrong here. Socialists, it is 
true, can approve of his report because they 
can see in it a transitional stage towards 
socialism. His report can also be accepted 
by those who want to be convinced only by 
facts—i.e., by progressive liberals. But it 
definitely cannot be accepted “by those who 
oppose socialism at any time.” The entire 
body of society would be transformed, under 
Beveridge’s proposals, for the benefit of pro 
gressive left and socialist forces at the expense 
of traditional capitalist forces. This is the 
essential reason why the British Tory govern 
ment did not accept Beveridge’s report and 
why no government in which capitalist ele- 
ments exert the decisive influence is able to 
approve of such a report.* 


Government and Private Investments 


Nor does Beveridge seem to fully grasp the 
repercussions a program of government in- 
vestments would have on the total economy 
—though his understanding of this is still far 
greater than that of the American planners. 
Beveridge understands—as many American 
planners who advocate it do not—that such a 
government investment policy could not ex 
ist in an economic vacuum, but must also 
exert a far-reaching influence upon invest 
ments in the private sectors. 

Suppose it were shown that an additional 
ten billion dollars of investments were needed 
in order to attain full employment, and that 
the next government budget appropriated 
these ten billion dollars for hospitals, dams, 
roads, houses, and similar projects. This out- 
lay would, of course, affect the prices of all 
the raw materials needed and unless there 
were government price-control, their prices 
would rise. Raw materials are needed not 


*The Labour government which is now in 
power in England has a completely different ap 
proach to the question; rather than trying to deal 
with unemployment by government spending after 
it occurs, it is trying to change the economic 
structure by socialization. It hopes to prevent the 
recurrence of depression, rather than to deal with 
it after it occurs. To discuss how successful the 
Labour government will be in these efforts, would 
require a long analysis that car.aot be entered into 
here; and in any case it is not immediately relevant 
for the American situation. 
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only for public works projects, however, but 
also for enterprise sponsored by private 
investment. 

The government investment program 
would also decisively affect wages. If millions 
of workers were permanently employed, 
thanks to large government investment, then 
the wages of workers employed in the non- 
government sector would be pushed upwards. 
With employment assured, the attempts of 
workers to obtain higher wages would have 
a better chance of success, and the attempts 
of employers to hold wages down would be 
handicapped. Thus a large-scale government 
investment program would not only affect 
the prices of raw materials, but also the rate 
of wages and—it could be shown—agricultural 
prices as well, and in this way, living stand- 
ards in general. 

If, however—and this is what our discus- 
sion has been leading up to—a government 
investment program would have so wide and 
deep an influence, then it would also in- 
fluence the decisive factors determining the 
chances for profit within the sector of free 
enterprise—and the chance for profit is the 
chief factor that determines investments in 
free enterprise. 

It is thus ridiculous to believe that invest- 
ments in free enterprise are a constant, well- 
defined quantity and that government, 
therefore, has only the task of organizing the 
“missing” investments in order to lessen the 
disparity between savings and investments. 
On the contrary, the volume of investment 
in the non-government sector, the sector of 
private enterprise, is an extraordinarily vari- 
able quantity. A government investment 
program, intended to provide for additional 
investment, could very easily lead to a gen- 
eral reduction of investments in the free 
enterprise sector. It would not diminish, 
but increase the danger of a depression. 

Those who see government intervention 
as essential for continued prosperity do not 
place all their hopes on a government invest- 
ment program. Since the problem is con- 
ceived of as insufficient purchasing power, 
caused by a maldistribution of income—too 
much goes to those who neither spend nor 


invest, but save—they also suggest that the 
government can prevent depression by re- 
distributing income. This could be done by 
progressive taxation, extended social security, 
increased minimum wages, and other meas- 
ures which reduced business’ profits and 
increased workers’ income. 

Such proposals, too, fail to recognize that 
these measures to create full employment by 
expanding the domestic market would have 
the same effects as a program of full employ- 
ment by government investment: the posi- 
tion of the workers would be strengthened, 
that of the employers weakened. The em- 
ployers would not only be threatened by an 
immediate reduction of profits, the admitted 
goal of the programs offered, but by a long- 
range worsening of their position in society. 
This program, too, must meet the strongest 
opposition from monopoly capitalism, the 
central power of our society. 


Political Implications 


In the United States, until recently, one 
could say that the conservative forces of 
monopoly capitalism opposed greater govern- 
ment influence, while the progressive forces 
favored increasing government influence on 
the economy. Thus the notion was given cur 
rency that to strengthen the influence of the 
government is in itself a progressive develop- 
ment. But this is not at all the case. The ex- 
ample of Hitler should have proved to the 
over-enthusiastic and undiscriminating ad- 
vocates of government influence that its 
results can also be completely reactionary. 
Nor has this been true for Germany alone. 

When the progress of capitalism was con- 
sidered self-evident and inevitable the direct 
influence of government upon economy 
shrank. Government maintained the appear- 
ance of a certain independence on its part 
above all classes and class interests. How- 
ever, the more government will be forced 
to intervene in economy and to settle or 
mitigate the growing class antagonisms gen- 
erated by economic interests, the more big 
business itself will be compelled to fight for 
its own direct influence upon the govern- 
ment. And when the current development 
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toward increased government intervention 
in the economy goes far enough in this 
country, big business interests will start a 
struggle to gain control of our government. 
It will then become clear that in the United 
States, too, increased government influence 
does not inevitably mean progress.” 

Liberal planners, unwilling to recognize 
that history cannot avoid fundamental con- 
flicts between classes, hope that the free 
enterprise system, after it has proved that it 
cannot eliminate permanent unemployment 
in the millions, will be replaced without a 
struggle by a new economic organism em 
bodying both private enterprise and a grow 
ing governmental sector, and that this 
organism will be prepared to cope success- 
fully with the coming depression. 

The crisis, however, will approach with 
big business still in power. Nobody can say 
that its power has diminished in the United 
States during the Second World War. Nor 
will it approve of any plans diminishing its 
power, let alone a program threatening its 
very existence. And big business will shift 
its aims once it begins to understand that the 
practices of liberal and monopoly capitalism 
hitherto in force are no longer sufficient, and 
that new methods are necessary, involving 
increased government intervention in the 
economy. Big business will then endeavor, 
not only to influence the government in- 
directly, but to control it directly. 

It is, therefore, not only unsound, but even 
dangerous, to advocate and agitate for—on a 
simple slogan basis—a “jobs-for-sixty-million” 
program, to be achieved by government in- 
tervention in collaboration with free enter- 
prise. Dangerous, because it lulls Ameri- 
can liberal-progressive forces into a false 
security on an optimistic view that fails to 


*It would be a serious error to assume that 
because business is trying to free itself from gov- 
ernment war controls, the trend toward greater 
government control over the economy—and_busi- 
ness control over government—has been reversed. 
Not at all. Everyone would agree that in any 
case a few years of prosperity still seem to be left 
to us before the recurrence of depression, and it 
is only natural that during this interval there should 
be a relaxation of the trend toward government 
intervention in the economy. 


take into consideration the realistic power 
factors actually involved. 
The real perspective is that the American 


government, in which big business’ 
will be greater and more direct than in th: 
past, will fight the coming depression by t! 
same superficial means with which it foug! 
that of 19209. It will expand social legi lat 
because social legislation is, in certain sit 
premium aj 


uations, an_ insurance 


revolution. It will organize more ext 
public works in order to employ part 
unemployed under conditions inferior 
those of free enterprise. It will reduce un 
employment by large military expenditur 
in peacetime and by increased arm 
production for these forces. But it w 
of its own accord initiate measures weaken 
ing the position of big business as the d 
cisive political force in the American 
organism and strengthening the forces of 
progress. 

Since up to now the liberals, progr 
and labor in America have not yet 
sufficiently organized to act as a polit 
factor, there seems hardly any reas: 
assume that they will be able to join together 
in the near future in sufficient strength t 
impose their will upon the government with 
a view to fighting the oncoming threat of 
crisis not only on paper, not only wit! 
phrases, not only by emergency measures 
not only by public works—but also 
permanent government production pr 
providing jobs for all who are willir 
work. And so it does not seem likely that w 
shall be able to prevent the coming crisis. 

This is no favorable perspective, but it 
seems a true one. Political power is not 
handed away—it must be struggled for. But 
perhaps it is not too optimistic to hope that 
the tens of millions who during the coming 
renewal of the depression will once more go 
through the bitterest experiences will Jeam 
from them that planning, if it is to be mean- 
ingful, must be both broad and deep, and 
that plans to provide productive work for 
all must be backed up by enough political 
power to prevent them from being hindered 
or sabotaged by reactionary forces. 
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JOURNAL OF KIBBUTZ BUCHENWALD 


From Concentration Camp to Palestine 


Introduction 

These are excerpts from the group diary of 
‘Kibbutz Buchenwald,” an agricultural com- 
mune formed by some of the survivors of 
Kuchenwald with the intention of going to 
Palestine. The excerpts were selected by mem- 
bers of the commune. The diary has been kept 
since the day of liberation; it is written in Yid 
dish, German, Polish, and Hebrew. © Every 
member of the group has been free to contribute 
to this diary. Sometimes the articles are signed, 
and sometimes they are not, but a large number 
{ them are written by the Gottlieb brothers, 
Hayim-Meir and Avram, and Meir Ahouval 

and Shlomo Lazarovitch. 
| have felt this materiai to be of high interest 
because through it, this group of Jewish men 
and women, the first concentration-camp sur 
to go to Palestine as a unit, provides 
the answers to many questions that have been 
ed with a great deal of confusion and 
ery little evidence by people who have had 
little or no contact with the facts of concen 

tration-camp life. 


I. The Collective Is Born 
HERE were dreary, endlessly monotonous 


days, the last days in Buchenwald. Gray 

heavy hours went by. We lived in the 
barracks, slept on dirty narrow benches, and 
crept around the camp; in passing each other, 
we exchanged whispers about our fate. Would 
it soon be changed? We exchanged whispers 
in passing, whispers in all the languages of the 
world. For there were people from all lands, 
from all nations: there were French, Belgians, 





Tus remarkable collective journal comes to us 
fom Meyer Levin, novelist and foreign 
correspondent, who learned of its existence in 
Palestine, translated much of it, and arranged 
for the translation of the rest. It appears here 
somewhat abbreviated) as written by various 
members of the kibbutz. This is the first section 
of the diary: the progress of the kibbutz will 
be further described by its members in an early 
issue of Commentary. Mr. Levin is the author 
cf The Old Bunch, Yehuda, The Citizens, and 


other novels. He was born in Chicago in 1905. 


Here is a group come together through its 
own initiative and energy. We see them in 
their struggles with military bureaucracy, in 
hope and despair in their quest for immigration 
certificates, in their adjustment to work and 
tc a new life, in their psychological struggles 
ia relation to their past, and to their life with 
one another in a commune. Here they grapple 
with such problems as unity between religious 
and non-teligious elements, and even such 
problems as the conflicting loyalties in the 
heart of a girl who wants to remain in the 
commune, and yet is in love with a man who 
fcels he cannot live in a collective. 

In this diary are the answers to such 
questions as: 

What sort of people survived the concentra 
tion camps? 

Are they fit material for life in Palestine? 

Is there any optimism left in them? 

How do they feel in relation to their past? 

Will they be a burden to Palestine? 

Have they anything to teach us? 

—I believe they have. 

—Mever Levin. 


Dutch, Hungarians, Russians, Poles, Italians. 
And also, of course, Jews. 

But during this last period there was no 
distinction of race in the concentration camp; 
all, even the Jews, were treated on the same 
level. All were hungry, all were oppressed, 
beaten, degraded. Therefore there were no 
separate problems for people belonging to one 
nationality or another. The long gray hopeless 
days dragged on. Wraiths of human beings 
dragged themselves around the camp or sat 
against their barrack walls, staring endlessly 
with vacant eyes, and thinking of nothing. 
They were broken and apathetic. 

But there was another world in the camp. 
This was the secret world of the underground. 
Here, too, there were people of all nations and 
all languages. Including, of course, Jews. And 
here, too, there was no distinction of race or 
nationality. Their united interests held them 
together: the war against the Nazis, against 
evil and oppression, the will to live and free 
themselves. And they worked together, all, 
including the Jews, not as representatives of 
their nations, but as people. They were strong, 
energetic, powerful. 
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Then came April 11, 1945. Liberation. 
An American commander took over the camp. 
Immediately, there was set up an international 
camp committee; people now grouped them- 
selves according to nationality, and there was 
a representative of each group on this com- 
mittee. There were a few Jews on this com- 
mittee, it is true, but not as Jews; they repre- 
sented the countries of their birth. The entire 
committee was drawn from the former under- 
ground organization, and its Jewish members 
were men who had been leaders in the struggle 
for freedom. 

Now, gradually, after the liberation, the in- 
mates of Buchenwald began to live again, to 
come to themselves. Once apathetic and hope- 
less, they now nearly went mad with joy. Free- 
dom! Freedom! We lived to see it! 

Their faces were ablaze. They began to 
think, to talk about going home. To their own 
countries, to father, mother, wife, and child. 

And the Jews? Well—the Jews... 

The Jews suddenly faced themselves. Where 
now? Where to? They saw that they were 
different from all the other inmates of the 
camp. For them things were not so simple. 
To go back to Poland? to Hungary? and they 
saw visions from old times, visions of Jewish 
villages . . . a white-bearded Jew, all bloodied 
. . « little children thrown from upstairs win- 
dows into the street . . . masses of Jews stream- 
ing into the unknown. And now, streets empty 
of Jews, towns empty of Jews, a world without 
Jews. To wander in those lands, lonely, home- 
less, always with the tragedy before one’s 
eyes . . . and to meet, again, a former Gentile 
neighbor who would open his eyes wide, and 
smile, remarking with double meaning, “What! 
Yankel! You're still alive!” 

Yes, the Jews faced themselves. Was our 
tragedy only beginning? In any case, we now 
understood that our situation was different from 
that of all others in the camp. For us, there 
was no going back where we came from. And 
now we saw it as a fact, that there were dis- 
tinct and specific Jewish problems. 

A Jewish self-help committee was organized 
in the camp. Several of the comrades who had 
previously belonged to the underground, and 
who had entered the international camp com- 
mittee, now saw the reality of the hour, and 
joined the Jewish committee.... —Hayim- 
Mere Gott ies. 


Peruaps for the thousandth time the Jewish 
committee in Buchenwald was holding a meet- 
ing on the question: where to? A Polish Jew, 
a German, a Czech, a Hungarian—each faced 
the same burning problem: where should the 
few surviving Jews of Buchenwald go? How 





could we ever have believed that at the end 
of the war the surviving Jews would have 
no more worries, that everything would be 
fine! The world, we had thought, would wel 
come our few survivors with open arms! We, 
the first victims of the Nazis. They would 
love us! 

Quickly enough, we saw that the world had 
other things on its mind than Jewish suffering. 
First of all, people had their own troubles 
And even though there were a few who saw 
a real tragedy in the case of the Jews, they 
could not help us. So, where to? 

Comrade Posnansky came out with an idea: 
into our own kibbutz. To build a group of 
Buchenwald’s Jewish youth, and find a farm 
where we could prepare for Palestine. A 
wonderful idea. There would be no lack of 
candidates for the kibbutz, for energy was re 
awakening in the survivors, and seeking an 
outlet, 

From that idea sprang Kibbutz Buchenwald 

Our first help came from Victor Herscowitz, 
who had already gone out of Buchenwald to 
become a translator for the American military 
government in Weimar. He spoke for us. And 
after several days of coming and going, ¢! 
Jewish committee in Buchenwald possessed a 
document which gave it the right to make use, 
for a long term, of the township farm of 
Eggendorf, near Blankenhain. 


Moving In 


June 3, 1945—Here we are, the first few com 
rades, sitting on a truck that is taking us away 
from Buchenwald. Finally, the Buchenwald 
chapter is ended. We are leaving the place 
which was such a horror to us, even after 
liberation. We are leaving behind us the long, 
purposeless days of these last months, the end 
less questioning: to Poland? France? America? 
Palestine? The concrete road takes us away 
from the barracks, the watchtowers, the SS 
quarters; on this straight road, which turns 
neither to right nor to left, we head for our 
new life. We are all determined to follow 
this road to a place of our own, a Jewish 
settlement where we can put our energies into 
something that will belong only to us. A place 
where we will be able to develop ourselves, 
culturally and politically, a place where we 
can live for the future. This road must take 
us to Palestine. 

Goodbye, Buchenwald. Goodbye to that old 
miserable life that we endured throughout the 
war, and before the war. 

The truck goes up and down hill, past Bad 
Birka, past Bentenheim; to the right and to the 
left, the rich landscape of Thuringia unrolls, hill 
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and dale, fields and woods, handsomely culti- 
vated fields, and over all, a golden sun. The 
eye drinks in the colors, and the heart is glad. 

On the streets of Weimar we see more ruined 
houses than whole ones; this is our first glimpse 
of what the war has done to Germany. They 
wanted a war. 

Germany, you have had your say in history, 
and now you are in ruins, and we, the sur- 
vivors, ride over your ruins, we go forward 
into the future. We have survived, and our 
will is strong. This is our moment of victory. 

Iwo kilometers beyond Blankenhain we 
reach our farm at Eggendorf. The first im- 
pression is bad. Torn, broken houses. A huge 
manure pile scattered all over the yard. Every- 
thing filthy and poor-looking. And on closer 
examination, the impression is no better. The 
cattle are thin and filthy and give little milk. 
[here is no straw for their bedding. Few hens. 
The oxen are dirty and thin. Few horses. 
Seven wagons, and not one in good condition. 
Much of the land is neglected. There is little 
agricultural machinery. In the vegetable garden 
there is grass, and nothing else. Even the lanes 
are overgrown with grass. Among a few dozen 
trees, only one or two bear fruit. At every turn 
we find something wrong. Will we halutzim 
[pioneers] be able to put all this in order? 

That day, sixteen of us arrived. We settled 
in a few rooms of the farmhouse, where there 
was still some furniture. Naturally, we didn’t 
neglect to fix up the largest room as a dining 
hall and commons—our heder ochel. We had 
many good times in this hall, later on. 

In the first days we were completely occupied 
with physical work; we had to clean, repair, 
improve everything. We took the wagons to 
the smithy; we bought tools; we found furniture 
for the bedrooms; we worked in the fields, 
cleaned the barn, cleared the manure out of 
the stables. We had to go to the village con- 
stantly, to clear up problems with the 
burgomeister; and as the farm began to be 
productive, there was more work—taking the 
milk to the creamery, etc. But we divided 
up the tasks. On the day after our arrival, 
there were Jewish hands hitching the oxen to 
the plow and turning over Germany’s soil. 

In the twilight hours, after work, we sat 
together in the garden, laughed, played, and 
sang. 

Yes, the thought went through all our 
minds: What are we doing here working Ger- 
many’s land? 

On June sixth, five more men arrived, and 
we set them to work, hard work. Everyone 
knew that since liberation one could live a 
life of comparative ease in Buchenwald. Plenty 
of food, and nothing to do. And yet, here we 


were, and there were many who wanted to 
join us. 


A Trainride to Blankenhain 


Tue locomotive whistles, sighs, and we are on 
our way. At the last moment, a Gentile, carry- 
ing a package, jumps into the compartment. 
Comrade Gnoth, sitting with me, makes room 
for the newcomer. 

“He’s the secretary of the Polish committee 
in Blankenhain,” Gnoth tells me. “They have 
a sanatorium there for tuberculars from Buchen- 
wald.” 

I move over, and ask the man to sit with us. 
He settles himself, and asks, “Are you Polish, 
too?” 

“No,” I answer, in Polish, since I come from 
that land. “I am a Jew.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Blankenhain.” 

“Oh. You are from the kibbutz? I’ve heard 
of you people. And I’m glad I met someone 
from that kibbutz. Would you mind if I ask 
you a few questions?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Is it true that you yourselves are working 
in the fields?” 

_ 

“Is it really true that after six such years in 
the concentration camps, you people, of your 
own free will, went to work at black labor? 
And are you planting crops so that the Germans 
won’t go hungry next winter?” There was a 
faint irony in his tone. 

“Yes,” I said. “We went to work of our own 
free will.” 

He was still puzzled. “Until now,” he said, 
“I’ve only known Jews who were merchants 
and speculators. And now, when not a single 
one of the liberated non-Germans is working, 
now you choose of your own volition to go to 
black labor?” 

“Yes. Precisely now,” I answer, firmly. 
“Now, after six years under the fascists, we 
know that we Jewish people can only work 
out a place for ourselves with a plow in our 
own hands. We are workers, and we will work 
out our own future, We must learn to love 
work itself, and bring this love with us to 
Palestine . . . Even while we were still in 
Buchenwald, we volunteered to work in the 
hospital to save the few who were still alive. 
And there were quite a few Poles among them. 
We did the heavy work, the cleaning and 
washing, we washed the sick, we didn’t run 
away, even when the typhus epidemic spread. 
We suffered a great deal in the last six years, 
but we learned that only through love of labor 
can we find a lasting foundation for the 
future.” 
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The Pole takes a tin of preserves out of his 
rucksack. I take a roll out of mine. Everyone 
in the car is preparing to eat. But meanwhile 
the Pole notices some blue cloth in my pack, 
and asks me what it’s for. I have been to 
Weimar, I tell him, to secure cloth for a flag. 

“Blue?” He is puzzled. 

“Yes. Our national flag is blue and white. 

Tomorrow, on the flagpole where the 
swastika flew only two months ago, we'll hang 
out our Jewish flag. This will be the first 
celebration in Germany to be held under the 
Jewish flag since six years ago.” 

The train comes slowly to a halt. I say 
goodbye to him, but he takes my arm, and 
we go out together. He asks if it is possible 
for him to attend our celebration tomorrow. 
Certainly, I tell him. He leaves me with these 
words: “I never dreamed of finding such energy 
and such determination to work—and right out 
of Buchenwald!”—SHLomo Lazarovircn. 


June 9 (Sabbath)—We hoisted the blue 
white flag, with the Star of David, onto our 
flagpole. At night we had a large number of 
guests, among them the U. S. Army Rabbi, 
[Herschel] Schacter, and many Jewish soldiers 
of the American Army. The room was brightly 
lighted, and filled with people. We ate, sang, 
made humorous speeches, and had a good time. 
Before the end, Rabbi Schacter spoke. He 
underlined the historic importance of what we 
are doing. We must depend on our own selves, 
he said. Let us not be like those certain Jews 
who followed Moses, but saw only difficulties, 
and who said, “No, we cannot secure the land 
of Israel.” Let us be like Joshua ben Nun, 
he declared, like those who had the courage to 
rely on themselves, and who said, “Let us go 
up into the land!” 

Today, we see our kibbutz on its founda- 
tions. We are now over thirty comrades, with 
four girls among us. The kibbutz will grow. 
Every evening we have cultural work. We 
have founded a chorus, we hold discussions 
on various topics of the day, and we have 
smaller groups organized for study, and for 
political and ideological discussion.—AvraM 
GorrTLizs. 


June 18—Yesterday and today we worked in 
the fields, taking in the hay. Today we sent 
three comrades—two men and a girl—to Leipzig, 
where there is a camp of Jewish girls. They 
are to see if some of the girls in Leipzig would 
make suitable additions to our kibbutz, since 
we have so few women among us. 

This evening we were visited by an Ameri- 
can Jewish soldier, Akiba Skidell, who belongs 
to the Hechalutz in New York. He sat with 








us for hours, telling us of the political and 
material progress of Palestine in the last few 
years, during which we have been cut off from 
all information. He gave us a small chess set, 
cigarettes, soap, and chocolates. 


June 19—Our committee returned from Leip 
zig, but without any new women comrades. The 
girls in Leipzig were convinced that they 
would very soon be on their way to Palestine 
through Switzerland, and therefore did not 
want to come here and wait. 


June 20—We had a meeting with representa 
tives of UNRRA and the Joint Distribution 
Committee, who came from Buchenwald to se« 
us. Rabbi Schacter and Rabbi [Robert] Marcus 
were also present. Mme. Levy [Mrs. David M. 
Levy] of the Joint told us that all Jews who did 
not wish to go back to their homelands would 
be listed as stateless, and advised us to take 
this into consideration. She also told us that 
Thuringia would soon be occupied by the 
Russian army, and that in this case, Kibbutz 
Buchenwald could probably be moved west 
ward. 


First Problems 


June 21—In a recent meeting, questions aros 
as to our relations with Germans, especially 
German women. I spoke against it. It seemed 
to me that I was not well understood. One 
comrade suggested that I had adopted a na 
tionalist point of view that was the same as 
Nazism. I tried to make my position clear: 

I don’t have to go over all the horrors which 
the Germans committed. We all know them 
too well. We know the endless transports 
loaded with our Jewish brothers and sisters, 
headed for the killing-grounds in Poland. We 
know of the death-factories, of gas and fire. 
We know that the Germans destroyed European 
Jewry, putting an end to our youth and to a 
whole world of Jewish culture. Now after 
these horrors the German people stretch their 
hands out to the world, declaring that they 
knew nothing of what was happening, and 
asking for peace and forgiveness. 

Now, concretely, as to whether as halutzim 
we can permit ourselves to have relations, | 
,;mean intimate relations, with German women. 
The answer is clear: No. Comrades, don’t 
misunderstand me. I don’t call for blood 
revenge on German civilians. I am only say- 
ing that simple human self-respect must pre- 
vent us from having relations with German 
women. Yes, it is true that we were shut up 
for years in camp, without the sight of a 
woman, and now, coming out of prison into 
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a glowing world of freedom, our blood is 
warmed and we want to live a bit. This is 
quite natural. We are all young and must 
live. But friends, I ask you to remember one 
thing: When our beloved Jewish girls burned 
in the crematoria, their clothes were brought 
to Germany, and these very girls might be 
wearing their dresses, their rings. 

It seems to me there is no more to say on 
this subject. After all, comrades, we are people 
who can, when necessary, control our instincts. 
—Hayim-Merr Gorruies. 


Ir was agreed that in the future any comrade 
guilty of intimate relations with a German 
woman should be automatically expelled from 
the group. 


TuerE are several comrades who do not 
want to violate the Orthodox dietary laws. It 
is beside the point to argue that an Orthodox 
kosher kitchen will involve us in too much 
work; we must go by the principle that each 
must contribute according to his ability and 
receive according to his needs. If we were to 
guide ourselves only by the aim of a maximum 
of production at a minimum of expense, we 
should take into the kibbutz only those who 
produce much and have small needs. But in 
founding our group we agreed that Jews should 
be enabled to enter regardless of political or 
religious outlook, that there would be no 
pressure to prevent anyone from living accord- 
ing to his beliefs, and that the religious 
comrades should have full opportunity to carry 
on their religious life. So we must maintain 
a kosher kitchen. Even though I am myself 
anti-religious, I stand against any influence 
which will interfere with these principles as 
they relate to our Orthodox comrades. Everyone 
has the right to carry on whatever kind of 
argument or persuasion he wishes to pursue 
among us, but he has no right to force his 
ideas on his comrades. Power must be en- 
trusted only to the group as a whole.—Mer1r 
SKORETZSKY. 


June 20—Four more men and two girl com- 
trades joined the kibbutz today. Since it is 
clear that the Russian army will occupy Thur- 
ingia, we shall leave Eggendorf and find a new 
place farther west. We sent two comrades to 
Frankfort and Fulda, and they have returned 
with definite news. We are to be given a farm 
near Fulda for our kibbutz; before the war 
this farm was a training center for Mizrachi 
youth who intended to go to Palestine from 
Germany. On Sunday, we plan to send twenty- 
five comrades to Fulda; the rest will follow 
a few days later. 


In a New Home 


June 24—Fifty-three comrades, men and 
women, arrived today at Gerringshoff, near 
Fulda. We came in a bus and two trucks; 
thus we have transported Kibbutz Buchenwald 
to Fulda. It is a little poorer than Eggendorf. 
There are no oxen; the buildings are sadly 
in need of repair; there are no beds, chairs, 
tables. Still, we’ve started right to work. In 
the fields and in the farmyard, Jewish hands 
are busy. At night, the watchmen make the 
rounds. After work, we hold meetings. Jewish 
and Hebrew songs are heard again in this 
place. Life goes forward. 


July 2—Last night we held a general meeting, 
and elected a director and a committee for the 
kibbutz. Our kibbutz is composed of people 
from various organizations and factions in 
Jewish life, with a variety of political views. 
While we are all Zionists, there are religious 
and non-religious among us, and politically we 
spread over a full range, from left to right. 
All the factions are represented on the com- 
mittee. The director chose a committee of six 
to act as the legislative body; it will work out 
plans for political, educational, and cultural 
work. It may call upon other members to help. 

We observed the anniversaries of Herzl and 
Bialik. Comrade Posnansky spoke of their 
contributions to the life of the Jewish people. 


July 15—Last night Rabbi Marcus arrived, 
bringing us some reading matter, also chocolate 
and delicacies. He brought us a letter of greet- 
ing from the World Jewish Congress, signed 
by Marc Jarblum and by the President of the 


American Zionists, Israel Goldstein; and a 
letter from the Immigration Bureau of the 
Jewish Agency, signed by [Eliahu] Dobkin. 

Rabbi Marcus informed us that in the Jewish 
Agency in Paris there were already seventy 
certificates set aside for our kibbutz in the first 
allotment of five hundred certificates soon to 
be received. Dobkin also mentioned this and 
asked us to remain where we were until the 
certificates should arrive. We asked how long 
this might be and the Rabbi said perhaps six 
weeks; naturally we were greatly excited. But 
then he added something which was disturbing 
to us. He told us that he had heard that the 
discipline in our kibbutz was not entirely what 
it should be. This brought a sharp reaction 
from all the comrades. We pointed out that 
if someone comes to work a little bit late once 
in a while, or if someone makes a joke about 
the slave drivers, it is really only a little 
matter settled within the kibbutz. Anyone who 
really knew us would understand we came 
from every section of political life, and there is 
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the greatest contrast in age, education, and 
religious upbringing among us. It certainly 
could not be expected that we should all be 
constantly dancing the hora together. No one 
could object if a group of religious comrades 
should sit together studying Mishua while in 
another corner of the dining hall a second 
group is learning English, and perhaps a third 
group of boys and girls simply don’t want to 
do anything but go walking in the woods. The 
main thing is that all of us have only one 
object at heart: to work for Palestine and 
the Jewish people, and in spite of all differences 
this makes us true comrades. 


July 17—Several members of the Joint visited 
us last night, including Dr. [Joseph J.] Schwartz, 
the director, and an English general. We 
discussed our financial situation and told them 
we have a monthly deficit of five thousand 
marks. The Joint promised to help us. 


A Day’s Work 


Ur—wake up. I open my eyes; our night 
watchman, comrade Greenfeld, stands in the 
doorway waking us up. I look around. Near 
me on their bedding on the floor are my 
comrades. Now one after another goes to 
wash, half-dressed, with their towels over their 
shoulders, hurrying, pushing, one chasing the 
other, one dressing, one putting on his shoes, 
another folding the bedding. After everyone is 
dressed and the bedding is put away, someone 
hurriedly sweeps the floor. We are ready. We 
all run up to the house, where our work is 
assigned. On the way we hear the bell ring- 
ing, already calling us to work. And soon we 
are in the field, bent over mattocks and hoes, 
one next to the other. We cut the wild grass 
according to the instructions of our expert 
agronomist, Baruch. Backs bent, we chop away; 
from time to time someone tosses in a joke, 
we laugh heartily, and we work on. The 
mattocks chop away and soon we have the 
pleasure of seeing the brown dug earth behind 
us. In the distance we hear the monotonous 
voice of the ploughman. Geou! geou! he calls 
to the horses as he ploughs the earth. Geou! 
geou! Far off, we hear a bell ring, eight o'clock. 
Breakfast. 

We swing our tools up on our shoulders, and 
walk singing to the yard. We set aside our 
tools and go to the dining-hall. I can see two 
long tables loaded with every sort of good 
thing. Laughing and singing we sit around 
the table. We fall to. There is confusion and 
noise in the room. We laugh, we yell; it is 
impossible to keep the comrades quiet even 
at mealtime. 


Then off again to work. Each takes a pitc! 
fork on his shoulder; we are going to tun 
over the hay. We walk into the fields singin, 
our expert gives us instructions and we atta 
the hay. But I don’t stay at this job very lo: 
Soon Baruch calls me and tells me to w 
with comrade Kronenreich at the binder. \\ 
are going to cut barley. We hitch three hor 
to the machine, and we are off. The machi: 
whirs, and with great satisfaction we see th: 
piles of bound sheaves forming behind u: 
Sometimes the machine halts, something h 
gone wrong. We do not call our expert, but 
make our own repairs, for we must learn h 
to get on with the machine ourselves. It ; 
again, hour after hour we cut barley, I dri 
the horses, Kronenreich piles up the bound 
sheaves, and when he gets tired we char 
places. Twelve o'clock. We go to lunch. Fi 
we put the horses in the stable, we feed then 
and clean them. What a wonder—for the first 
time in my life I am handling a horse! 

Going to the dining-room, we hear from 
the distance the singing of our comrades at 
the tables. It is homey in there. Forks rat: 
spoons clatter, and our girls are moving ar 
the long tables taking away empty plat 
bringing full plates. Someone tells a joke, wv 
laugh, and go on eating. After the meal e\ 
one goes to his room for a rest, and soon \ 
are marching out again, some with pitch! 
to the hayfield, while Kronenreich and | 
back to our binder. We have made a vow 
finish cutting the entire field of barley t 
for tomorrow there is other work waiting for 
us.—SHLoMo LazaRoviTcn. 


Tus is the text of a letter we sent t 
Jewish Agency in Paris: 

You are being addressed by a group of Jew 
who have emerged from Hitler's jails, 
come together and organized themselves as t) 
Kibbutz Buchenwald. So far, we are a pre} 
tory kibbutz, but do you believe that we 1 
physical and spiritual training before w: 
live in Palestine? No. We have had a six 
year course of preparation that has harde: 
us into steel. It has made our bodies im 
permeable to all the sickness and hardship in 
the world, and it has prepared us psychical!) 
so that we know nothing of fear; today w 
go directly to our goal, regardless of every 
obstacle. 

So many of our people have become deeply 
demoralized through their years of suffering 
that it will be a long time before they recover 
and are human beings again. Still, there were 
many who, even under the worst conditions, 
did not lose their pride and their convictions. 
The greater the beastliness of the enemy, the 
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more confirmed they became in their conviction 
that their cause was just, and necessary, and 
indestructible. These people, from among those 
who survived Buchenwald, have built Kibbutz 
Buchenwald. Most of us are Zionists of old; 
the rest, through prison and suffering, have 
come to the realization that the only place for 
us is in our own national home. 

Through our physical labor in this kibbutz, 
we have meant to demonstrate that we are not 
yet destroyed, but that we still have a will to 
live and to build. We have meant to demon- 
strate our dislike of continuing to live in the 
camp, even as liberated people, and our dis- 
like of philanthropy, and of depending on 
others. We have come together as healthy- 
minded, political-thinking people, to build a 
basis for our further struggle, so that we may 
co with united strength to our common goal. 
lherefore, on June 3, we left Buchenwald, 
where we could have lived in idleness and 
without care. We founded Kibbutz Buchen- 
wald, where we labor, and must provide for 
ourselves, but where we have a spiritual life 
is well. We comrades of Kibbutz Buchenwald 
come to you with only one request: we want 
to go, and shall go, to Palestine, and we ask 
you to help us so that we may go there with 
less delay. 


Ow Fiddler 


Once there lived a Jewish artist in God's 
world, somewhere on the edge of the Baltic 
sea. He looked out on the greenish water, 
studied the world and her beauty, listened to 
the sounds around him, and all that his sad 
Jewish heart felt, he played on his fiddle. He 
played truly and honestly; his whole Jewish 
artist’s soul went into this little fiddle, and 
into these melodies. Oh, he was glad of his 
life, this artist. He was glad of his wife and 
his children, he was happy with the sea, with 
the sun, with the whole world. Then there 
was the war. And all vanished. His lust for 
life, freedom, joy. Then came pain, blood, and 
misery. They took him away forever. Took 
away his wife, his music, his children; he re- 
mained with his last friend, his fiddle. Would 
it help him, save him, would it heal the 
wounds and stop his unbelievable pain? The 
world thundered; airplanes, tanks, bombings, 
flames, smoke, obliteration everywhere. And he 
~he plays on his fiddle. Endlessly, in his pain. 
It is his only friend in these dark times. 
And days go by, nights, weeks. Month after 
month and year after year, And now suddenly, 
it happens. An end. Finish. Free. All becomes 
quiet on God’s earth. The burning fires are 
put out. Airplanes are grounded, quiet and 


motionless. Barbed wire vanishes. The prison 
gates open. He goes out again into God's 
world. He sees the blue sky and the sun, and 
nature is around him. His heart trembles; he 
wants to run somewhere, to run to something; 
he seeks his beloved ones, his wife and his 
children. And does not find them. He must 
go on with his pain and grief in his heart, 
alone, all alone in the great free world. Still 
with him is his eternal true friend, still sharing 
his fate, living with him, talking and singing 
to him—his fiddle. 

. . » Now he is a comrade in our kibbutz, 
a comrade equal with all, working equally with 
all, and playing on his fiddle sometimes on a 
holiday. And after work, just so, he plays on 
his fiddle, so heartfelt, so sweet, so good.— 
Haymm-Merr Gortr ies. 


Friday Evening in the Kibbutz 


Quter and peaceful outdoors. Work has been 
set aside. The cattle and horses are in their 
stalls. Sabbath. The comrades, men and 
women, have washed and put on fresh clothes, 
and now there is the contrast of the dark 
green of the trees and grass with the white 
shirts, the short halutz trousers, the fresh 
white dresses of the girls. The heavily sun- 
burned faces of the young people glow with 
joy and earnest satisfaction; momentarily the 
white teeth of a halutz flash in the twilight, 
the deep dark eyes of a halutza twinkle and 
smile. Suddenly a bit of song breaks out, a 
bit of laughter is heard from the garden. 
From the stable come a few temperamental 
words as a couple of comrades carry on an 
argument. 

Within the dining-hall, all is bright and 
festive. The Orthodox comrades are praying 
there now, ushering in the Sabbath. Dressed 
in their Sabbath clothes, they hold small Ameri- 
can Army prayerbooks in their hands, and they 
sing lecha dodi. It is as though they were in 
a world beyond daily life. The non-religious 
comrades do not pray, but they look into the 
dining-hall and watch, and murmur a little 
along with the others. Eyes are a bit damp, 
glittering with nostalgia. What moments from 
the old, long-lost atmosphere of home come 
alive here. . . . 

A bell rings. The dining-hall fills quickly. 
The haverim and haverot [male and female 
comrades] are seated along the white-covered 
tables; there is a confusion of laughter, loud 
talk, mingled with fragments of melodies. 
Then, one of the religious comrades repeats 
the benediction. There is an instant of quiet. 
Then knives and forks begin to work. Fish, 
fruit, bread and butter, coffee. We sing Sab- 
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bath songs, and Jewish and Hebrew songs of 
all sorts. We tell jokes, and laugh. The room 
is alive. . . . “Comrades, who wants to go on 
a hike?” 

“Yes, we're coming, we're coming!” several 
voices on all sides reply. About thirty men 
and a couple of girls leave the dining-hall and 
go out into the young night. 

The woods are darkening, dreamily thought- 
ful. The fields all about are still and restful. 
All nature is sunken in the still grayness of 
evening; dreamy, and breathing lightly. In 
the sky hangs a pale half-moon. 

And on a little path through the woods, 
thirty young people go. The first plays on a 
violin; he walks with straight slow steps and 
plays a march; it sounds mysterious and filled 
with secrets, this melody threading through the 
quiet woods. Age-old, primitive nature flows 
together with human art, creating a beautiful 
harmony. 

Behind the fiddler, walking in step, come 
the young halutzim and halutzot. They are 
still, listening to the melody, and to the stillness 
of the night. Their steps move lightly, further 
and further into the night. And the fiddle 
sings without end, melodies and tunes, Jewish 
and non-Jewish, and the path twists in every 
direction. It goes around a bush, comes to a 
tree, and then there is the real forest, standing 
darkly, silent, asleep. The path slips inside, 
into the inner forest, and the darkness grows 
blacker, and now it is difficult to tell who 
walks beside one. From time to time a bird 
wakes and flies off, there is a twitter, and again 
all is still. Farther, threading into the dark 
wood, and the Yiddish Hasidic melodies of 
olden times are drawn from us, drawing after 
them our inmost thoughts. Pain comes too, 
but persistently we trail deeper into the past, 
calling up the songs that reawaken the life 
of long ago, in worlds that are dead. 

We come to a clearing in the midst of the 
forest; there is a fallen tree-trunk for us to 
sit upon. We are still reflective, our thoughts 
unraveling and unraveling. But all at once 
there is a bonfire alight; a red glow is upon 
us all. 

Tongues of fire stretch and turn on all 
sides, disappear for an instant, spring up 
again, licking at dry twigs. In our midst the 
fire roars, and we sing our songs, all kinds of 
songs; a song about a Hasid who went into 
the woods and heard a voice call “Katherina, 
young Katherina, come here, come here,” and 
how he understood mysteries and secret mean- 
ings in these words; and a song of the golden 
bird that flies over the sea carrying a letter 
to the tzadik, Rabbi Taam; and a song of the 
Torah student who longs to go out to the 


green fields, and the birds; a song of Rose 
and David and a little house on a quiet little 
street... . 

Deep night in the dark forest. Halutzim 
sitting in the shine of a flickering bonfire, 
while their thoughts weave into the surround 
ing darkness and melodies rise. A boy and 
girl sit together, and their hearts beat in free 
dom together, their hands clasp, and their 
fantasy wings far away, to the East—to the 
Carmel, and the sea of Galilee, to a green 
settlement somewhere there. 

And halutzim sit sunken in themselves 
gazing with large staring eyes into the fire, 
singing, singing, but thinking of dead moments 
of the past, and wondering. How will it be? 
Will there be some joy for us there? Wil! 
there be warmth and closeness, somewhere, 
sometime?—Merr Anouvat. 


New Developments 


July 21—In the morning an Army car dro\ 

into the yard, and there, instead of the usual 
American insignia, was a yellow Star of David 
on a blue-white field. Men of the Jewish 
Brigade came into the dining-hall, just as w 

were sitting down to breakfast. 

Shalom! Shalom! Thus the first Palestinian 
Jews to come to our kibbutz greeted us. 

They couldn’t stay long with us, as they 
had little time: they wanted to contact as 
many as possible of the Jews who were left in 
Germany. As they talked we realized that the 
war might have ended for others, but not for 
the Jews. 

The Jews were still suffering everywhere 
in Europe and, moreover, the world still was 
intent upon turning us into Poles, Hungarians, 
Czechs, and nationals of every sort. 

They informed us of the coming meeting 
in Munich of representatives of surviving 
Jewry, and we decided to send delegates to this 
meeting. We wrote a petition to the American, 
British, and Russian governments, asking for 
the right to determine our own future. Then 
the members of the Jewish Brigade left us, to 
continue on their mission. 

In the afternoon, Rabbi Marcus arrived with 
Dobkin, the representative of the Jewish 
Agency who, we hoped, would bring us assur- 
ance that all the comrades in the kibbutz 
would shortly receive immigration certificates. 
We met them in the garden, and after a short 
greeting from Comrade T, we settled down 
eagerly to hear what Dobkin had to say. He 
was strongly moved to see living Jews in Ger- 
many, to see us with his own eyes, he declared, 
and for a time he could scarcely speak as tears 
choked him. He asked about our life in Buch- 
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enwald, and in the kibbutz, and then he asked 
us if we wanted to live in the kibbutzim in 
Palestine. We cried out yes, certainly, we 
wanted to continue to live a kibbutz life, but 
more than that—we wanted to build our own 
commune in Palestine, and continue to live 
together. He was surprised at this. A group 
of people with such divergent beliefs and such 
strong political differences—and yet we wanted 
to remain together permanently? We thought 
we could live together? 

We are first of all comrades, we said; it is 
true that there are political differences among 
us but these could not set us against one 
another. After standing on the brink of death 
so often, together, we had a unity that was 
beyond politics. We wanted to continue to 
live together in Palestine and build our future 
together. 

Now we asked what news he had for us. 
And his reply disturbed us greatly. For he 
suggested that we should remain here as a 
kibbutz for the time being, since our existence 
made us a symbol of vital political importance 
to the Jewish cause. There were very few 
certificates on hand, he said, and these had to 
be given to Jews who were now in a worse 
condition than ourselves. If and when the 
Jewish Agency received additional certificates, 
he promised, we would certainly receive ours. 
It was only a question of time. 

His statement aroused strong protests from 
a number of our comrades. We had been 
punished enough in the camps, they said, and 
all that kept us interested in life was the hope 
that we could tear ourselves out of Europe at 
the earliest possible moment, and go to Palestine 
to live and work in the interests of our own 
people. To this end we had founded our 
kibbutz. Now we were told to remain here 
because this very kibbutz had become a symbol, 
and because liquidation of Kibbutz Buchenwald 
would be a political loss. To sit in Germany, 
the comrades pointed out, was a passive role 
for the kibbutz, shutting off the energy that 
was driving us forward. Besides, even if we 
were given the means to proceed to Palestine, 
there were plenty of others who would come 
into the kibbutz and maintain it in Germany 
as the next immigrant group. And meanwhile 
we would carry Kibbutz Buchenwald to Pales- 
tine, where, we believed, its existence would 
prove an even more vital political symbol 
than in Europe, 

Nevertheless, Dobkin said he could not give 
us any certificates at present. Thus he left us. 

We discussed the possibilities of contacting 
people who knew about illegal means of im- 
migration to Palestine. Perhaps we could try 
that route. 


July 23—Several comrades left for Munich, 
to attend the conference of surviving Jewry. 
One of the comrades also hoped to find his 
sister, whose name he had discovered on a 
list of concentration-camp survivors sent to us 
by the Jewish Brigade. 

We began to harvest. 


July 24—Comrade G returned, bringing his 
sister, and another girl, her friend. 


July 27—A boy, Moshe, came to us today 
from Poland. He had been in Buchenwald 
until the liberation of the camp, and then 
had returned to Poland with a group of 
Buchenwald Jews. Poland, he told us, was 
ridden with anti-Semitism. He told of the 
loneliness and fear of the handful of Jews 
who remain there, and of the secret Polish 
organizations, such as the AK, whose members 
hunt down Jews and murder them in the 
streets. The majority of the Polish people, 
Moshe declared, have only one idea: to elimi- 
nate the Jews. In small towns, there are no 
Jews to be found; they have fled in terror to 
the cities. Moshe had once lived in the village 
of Koszenitz, and he had returned to Poland 
in the hope of going home, but when he spoke 
to the Jews in Lodz, he realized that he would 
be risking his life in going alone to a small 
town like Koszenitz, and so he fled Poland. 
He wandered on the roads for several days, 
stole across borders, and managed somehow to 
get back to the region of Buchenwald. 


August 3—Two girls from the halutz organi- 
zation in Bergen-Belsen came to visit us. They 
had been delegates at the Munich conference. 


Eighty Certificates 


Aucust 5—This afternoon Rabbi Marcus came 
with good news at last. There are eighty 
certificates in Paris, definitely allocated to 
Kibbutz Buchenwald! Hoorah! It is impossible 
to express the impression this made on the 
kibbutz. Perhaps the word joy, in its fullest 
meaning, is enough. 

Everyone has been seized by travel-fever. 
The dream that seemed unattainable before the 
war will after all come true. There are eighty 
certificates; and as we are a few less than 
that number in the kibbutz we can bring a 
few more comrades into the commune before 
we leave for Palestine. We shall send two 
comrades to Bergen-Belsen, to select the new 
members from among the organized halutzim 
there. 

(A second section of the journal of Kibbutz 
Buchenwald will appear in an early issue.) 
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THE GUEST 


A Story 


DAVID RUBIN 


HEN he passed Meyer's barber- 

shop the street shadows were 

already on the clock in the 
darkened window. Inside Meyer was sweep- 
ing up. The pile of hair on the linoleum 
gleamed brightly under the ball of light in 
the back. It was late. If Meyer was closing 
up then he was sure it was after eight. But 
because it was his habit to check the clock 
whenever he reached Meyer’s on his way 
home from the special Gemara class at 
Salanter’s, he shuffled closer to the window, 
shifting his books to his other arm. His 
eyes were tired. The third hand confused 
him. He stepped into the vestibule and 
looked at the face frontways. Fifteen after. 
Yeh, he was late, not for supper, no, not so 
much for that. And yeh, sure, nobody 
cared what time he came home to eat. Not 
even his ma. But he was late for the 
company that his ma was expecting. 

His ma wanted him home on time for 
that. That morning, her face hot with run- 
ning up and down the store to tend to the 
customers who slept late and came in angry 
and made her race around the counter to 
measure milk on one end and weigh off 
butter on the other and take cash in the 
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middle and hop into the back to break oy. 
a new case of eggs, she called him over when 
he was on his way out ‘o school and told 


l 


him about it. He was going to be lik 


watchman for her. She didn’t come ri; 
out and say it that way. But it was easy | 
him to see that his ma was afraid of stayi 
alone in the house because somebody 
coming. 

He hurried across Blake Avenue, past t 
kids wrestling around in the light of 
corner lamp-post. “Hey, Menny!” one 
them hollered. Another grabbed his elb 
All of them together screamed his na 


1 ] 
j 


again and again. “C’mon, Menny,” the kid 
at his elbow pleaded. He yanked him 
free. “I didn’t eat yet,’ he said. 

Then past the yarmulke'd head of Sender 
the shoemaker who stored nails in his mou: 
and worked by candlelight to save elect 
and who kept his woolen tallis on the sh 
over his bench with the hammers and 
sandpaper; past Mushke’s cellar with 
windows painted black because there 
mystery behind them that people whispe: 
about; past the drygoods store where his 1 
bought underwear always a size or m: 
too big because Molly didn’t have a st 
like they had in the market where his ma 
could go if she weren't sorry for Molly w! 
lived in the back of the store without a man 

If Molly had a man, his ma said, this 
man of hers would go to Division Street and 
get the right sizes of underwear and stock 
ings for her. And he would be able to 
nose around the market for better prices so 
the women wouldn’t complain they could 
buy cheaper on Dumont Avenue. At leas! 
if she had a son to help her, like his ma 
had Berny. But Molly had nothing. No 
man to put a smile into her pale, drooping 
cheeks and fill them out like apples. Molly 
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always complained of an ache in her back. 
lis ma argued that a man would cure that, 
not a doctor. Molly had no appetite. She 
ate like a bird and when she flew around 
the mixed-up boxes to find the right pair 
of bloomers she looked like one. His ma said 
that a man would make her want to eat 
like a horse. Even a man made of wood 
was sometimes better than no man at all. 
That's how his ma felt about Molly. 

Then, five houses away from Molly's 
was Kalman’s candy-store. There were two 
rooms behind the store where Kalman lived. 
\lone. The store was open all the time and 
he never seemed to go anywhere. Only on 
some Saturdays and holidays he closed up. 
Not every Saturday. It depended on how 
he felt. If there was a big hazan announced 
for the Thatford Avenue shul, like Sirota 
or Shreshevsky, he bought a ticket, and 
before the sun went down on Friday night 
he put a big lock on the front door. Then 
all week he hummed the tunes or he sang 
out loud. Kalman had a neck like a bull 
and his voice was full of grunts and roars, 
which made the kids crowd around the half- 
open window and listen with open mouths. 
And on the Saturday that he closed he re- 
fused to open up for anybody and all after- 
noon he kept chasing the kids out of the 
dark hall. They were his regular customers 
and felt they had a right to get gum-drops 
or licorice or nutsy-delight on “trust.” And 
when he shouted that even “trust” was for- 
bidden on the Sabbath they hollered back 
that he was a big faker. 

Yeh, Kalman didn’t care if the kids got 
sore. He didn’t even like when any of them 
took a soda over to one of the tables and 
sat down. “Here ain't no ice-cream parlour,” 
he growled. His ma said that Kalman be- 
haved that way because he made a living 
from pinochle and not from penny-seltzer. 
Afternoons and evenings the tables were 
taken by men. And when the door to the 
back was open you could see the tables in 
the room that had no windows and you 
could hear the hushed voices and the clink 
of money. Whenever that door was left 
open Kalman got terribly excited and ran 


out from behind the fountain to close it. 

How many times did he hear his ma say 
to his brother Berny that such a life in the 
back of a store wasn’t worth much, and 
what would be so bad if penny-seltzer 
Kalman would take a girl like Molly for 
a bride and live in a flat upstairs somewheres, 
like people. After all, Kalman wasn’t much 
to look at and had laid away one wife in a 
grave. And Molly had money saved up .. . 
But his ma never got Berny’s ear for very 
long on stuff like that. Berny said that for 
his part the whole street of stores and back- 
rooms could burn down in one night and 
that all the Mollys of the world, about whom 
his ma spent so much time worrying, could 
all rot in one big virgin grave. Berny was 
a few months more than fifteen. 


E WENT right by the stoop of the tene- 
H ment where according to his ma they 
had a home and according to Berny they 
had a flop-house. Most always on coming 
home from Salanter’s he would look up to 
see if the lights were on in the bedroom 
or the dining-room. Even on his way to 
the store for supper he liked to feel that 
there was somebody upstairs. But usually 
the house was dark and he had to hang 
around the back of the store until his ma 
went up or until Tanya came home from 
the library or from Fay’s house where she 
did her homework because the round table 
that his ma thought was so beautiful was 
too shaky on its one fat leg and caused too 
many inkblots and her French teacher 
screeched when she saw the tiniest blot and 
fell back in her chair like in a faint and then 
marked the paper zero; also Tanya said that 
she could never find enough room on the 
table for the maps that she would have to 
keep drawing in new colors until Woodrow 
Wilson came home and stayed home. Yeh, 
next to his ma he liked best to go upstairs 
with Tanya. Sometimes he would go up 
with Leon when he came home early. As 
long as it was with one of the older ones. 

Now in passing he didn’t bother to look 
up and see if the lights were on. He was 
sure that his ma was there. Not only because 
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Elly and Syki got sick in school in the after- 
noon and were sent home. It was the com- 
pany. She would be anxious to straighten 
things up, to pick up the towels that they 
threw around the house in the morning, to 
see that the folding-beds were not in the 
dining-room. Yeh, she wouldn’t be in the 
back of the store to give him his supper like 
she ought to. Now he was tempted to turn 
back and go upstairs where there would be 
nothing for him. Later his ma would find 
out that he didn’t eat. That would teach 
her. The next time she would wait down- 
stairs till he came home. 

Anyway he was angry at his ma. She 
didn’t seem to realize how tight and dried- 
up the inside of him became after so many 
hours in Salanter’s. And that Miss Lansbury 
asked him at least a hundred times what he 
did after school that made his eyes so red. 
He didn’t tell her about Salanter’s. He was 
sure that she wouldn’t understand it the 
way his ma did. Maybe she would even 
laugh because his ma was so proud that 
he was the youngest one in the Baba Kama 
class. Yeh, even Miss Lansbury was worried 
about his eyes, while his ma didn’t even 
wait to give him his supper. And how many 
times did she promise to speak to Mr. Stein 
about letting him leave at seven o'clock? 
Yeh, it was more important for her to worry 
about Molly and maybe a hundred other 
people. 

If his ma was upstairs then Berny would 
be in the store. And Berny wouldn't even 
budge to cut a slice of cornbread for him. 
He'd let him fumble with the big bread- 
knife that was as sharp as a razor until he 
cut himself. The steel-brightness of the 
blade flashed before his eyes. A chill shot 
down his back and made his fingers tingle. 
Yeh, and most likely the gas-range would 
be turned off and the potatoes would be 
cold and dry. Why, why! Because Berny 
liked to make rules. The boss when his 
ma wasn’t around. No supper after eight 
o'clock. No books on the counter. No 
pennies from the cash-drawer, not even 
when you swore that it was for notebooks. 
No hanging around (stay in the back in 
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ma’s Palace!) unless he wanted you to de 
liver an order. Yeh, Berny didn’t think 
that going to Salanter’s was important. “Do 
him more good if he went out and sold 
newspapers,” he said. Of course, his ma 
gave it to him hot and heavy when he talked 


like that. 


E KICKED the door open and rushed into 
H the store, breathing hard. “Where’s ma?” 
He slammed his book down on the milk-box. 

Berny was reading. His seat was on a 
milk-can and his elbows were on the marble 
topped counter. His head came up very 
slowly. “That's no place for books. There 
are at least a billion germs in those books 
of yours.” 

“Ma said .. .” 

“There are sanitation laws. I’ve told you 
that a thousand times.” 

As Berny got off his seat he moved back 
to his books to guard them. For the moment 
his brother didn’t leap at him. That was 
Berny’s way, to stand there glaring at you. 
Not that he didn’t leap at you often enough 
and let go with his hands. But first he liked 
to use his nose and his lips to impress you 
with his anger. His mouth moved like a 
coffee-grinder. “You will take your books 
and you will go upstairs, this minute. | 
am in no mood for defiance. Understand 
that clearly, Menny. Your mother has an 
noyed me sufficiently for one night.” He 
pressed his hands palms-down on the 
counter. 

“I got a right to stay here,” Menny said. 

“You can quote that mishna to your 
mother. When I'm in this store you'll take 
orders from me. Get that straight. Now 
beat it!” 

“I got a right to eat here.” He kept his 
distance from the counter and continued 
on to the back-room. 

“Come back here!” his brother shouted. 
The control in his voice was gone. 

He expected him to come leaping after 
him. He wanted that. He wasn’t thinking 
of supper anymore. Now he wanted a fight, 
a good one. To have cause to pick up a 
crate and throw it, or to dash to the counter 
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and grab the bread-knife and wave it 
around him like a sword, as he did once 
before when Berny socked him. Start some- 
thing, Berny, start something. To come 
upstairs half-dead with cuts on his face and 
a bile on his head. Not to cry, not with 
tears, but to scream his guts out and unwind 
the tightness in him. And then to lie in 
bed for days with a fever and have his ma 
bring him all his meals. 

Berny didn’t come after him. He went 
over to the gas-range. There was nothing 
on the burners, not a single pot. He opened 
the bake-door. Empty pans. He turned to 
the table. Crates of canned goods and bags 
of flour were stacked high above it. On the 
red checked cloth was a soup plate, a fork 
and a spoon. An empty glass pitcher. A 
box of cornflakes. Nothing else. He faced 
the sink. The wet dishes were piled face 
down on the porcelain tray. 

With his head down, his feet dragging, 
he forced himself to walk back to the store. 
There was no fight in him now, not even 
anger. He knew that if he asked Berny’s 
permission to make a farmer cheese sandwich 
he would let him. But all he wanted now 
was to go upstairs and creep into bed, with- 
out saying anything to his ma. Yeh, he 
would die before he talked to her. So she 
was proud of him because he went to 
Salanter’s! He hoped the place would burn 
down overnight. Yeh, he'd laugh himself 
crazy if it did. He leaned on his books, which 
were still on the milk-box. He felt that 
Berny was watching him, waiting for him 
to say something. Now was the time for 
him to say all that he ever wanted to say 
to Berny. He was afraid of nobody now. 
There was in him a cold, desperate fierce- 
ness that would make a giant shrink from 
him in fright. Berny was nothing now. 
The store was nothing. His ma was nothing. 
He did not feel the touch of his books as 
he put them under his arm. He did not 
feel his legs as he moved to the door. Yeh, 
he could rip that knob out nails and all, 
if he wanted to. 

From somewheres under the floor, faint 
and hollow like from the cellar, a voice 
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tangled with the buzz in his ears. It was 
Berny. 

“Ma took your supper upstairs.” 

The words repeated themselves in his 
head, louder and louder, as if Berny were 
yodeling it over and over again. Even as 
he pulled the door open and ran up the 
street, even as he leaped up the stoop and 
down the dimly lit hall and up the two 
flights of stairs, the words kept repeating 
themselves. Like that sometimes in shul the 
kadosh kadosh kadosh rolled through him 
again and again until all the prayers seemed 
made up of these words. His ma was at the 
door when he opened it. Sure, she knew 
from his steps that it was Menny. He was 
laughing. She took the books from under 
his arm. He laughed louder now. For a 
while his ma stared at him. Then she took 
a plate from the table and hurried to the 
stove. He went to the sink to wash his 


hands. 


Ww" he was eating his ma bent over 
to whisper that the company was here. 
It was a Mr. Lippman who knew his papa 
from Bobroisk. A good friend. He came all 
the way from the Grand Concourse to find 
out if things were going well. Did he want 
more potatoes? She said that he was eating 
too fast. When he finished she wanted him 
to come into the dining-room and sit with 
them at the table. The pot roast was soft 
and juicy. Even with his eyes on his plate 
he knew that his ma was watching him 
and he ate with lusty bites. She brought 
him a glass of water and asked if he wanted 
more gravy. Another piece of meat, a small 
piece? He shook his head. She went over 
to the stove and bent the pot over. See, 
there was plenty. He should know by this 
time that his ma always prepared more than 
enough. It was better to throw out than 
not to have enough, absolutely. 

Now she stood away from the table and 
said that she had to return to the guest. 
It wasn’t nice to leave him sitting alone like 
this. And oh yes, did he on his way up 
see his brother Uri somewheres, on the 
corner perhaps, or in the store? His eyes 
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opened wide. If she knew, if she knew, 
she’d go right down to Mushke’s cellar and 
she’d bust up whatever was going on down 
there like she once did when she passed 
Broadway Sam’s place and saw Leon inside. 
Yeh, she made speeches. And Broadway 
Sam said that a visit from Mulligan the 
Liberty Avenue dick was not so hard on his 
nerves like a visit that his ma made. No, 
he didn’t see Uri anywheres. Maybe he 
was in the library or maybe he was playing 
basketball in the gym. And only now did 
he notice that his ma wasn’t wearing an 
apron. 

And not only that. She had on the black 
lace dress with the long sleeves. It was the 
dress his ma always mentioned as an ex- 
ample whenever Tanya talked about going 
to the department stores. His ma didn’t 
believe in department stores. Such lace none 
of them had. His ma liked fine, strong 
material. One such dress was enough to 
last a lifetime, she said. She didn’t even 
wear it to shul because she wanted to save 
it. Molly from the drygoods store was the 
dressmaker. Molly was too nervous now 
to do dressmaking all the time like she did 
when she was a girl. But for his ma she 
would do anything, even though it took 
her months and months. His ma was in no 
hurry. 

And not only that. His ma’s hair was 
combed back in a bun and there were no 
wisps and strands on her temples and fore- 


head. His eyes dropped to her shoes. There 


were no milk spots on them. And he would. 


have liked to tell her that it would be nice 
if she would be dressed that way when she 
came to school to speak to Miss Lansbury. 
The last time his ma came up straight from 
the store with the brown sweater that was 
ripped at the elbows, Miss Lansbury didn’t 
say anything after his ma went, but he was 
sure that he knew what she was thinking. 
Yeh, she ought to see his ma now! 

“You're all dressed up, ma,” he said. 

“Foolishness,” she said. “Mr. Lippman is 
an old friend. For him I could wear an 
apron.” 

When his ma went out into the dining- 





room he put his fork down and frowned at 
what was left on the plate. She could wear 
an apron! Then why then, why did she 
dress up like that on a plain weekday? 
Maybe she was in court to answer a sum 
mons. Dressed like that? Never. Not his 
ma who could tell the judge exactly what 
she thought. She wouldn’t bother to dress 
up like that just for a judge. Then why? 
He got up to wipe his hands on the towel 
hanging from the nail on the bathroom 
door. Then he went over to the window 
and pulled aside the curtain and looked 
down into the alley. Above him a window 
was being closed. At the sound his head 
jerked up. A hand was pulling the blind 
down. It was Mrs. Zack. She was spying 
again. Only on account of her it was that 
his ma had to put a thick curtain on the 
kitchen window. That’s why his ma told 
him in the morning that he was going to 
be a watchman. She didn’t want Mrs. 
Zack and the others to talk. Sometimes Mrs. 
Zack popped into the house just like that 
without warning. Yeh, if she weren't a cus 
tomer in the store his ma would throw her 
out. 


au ENDELE, Mendele!” 

M His ma was calling him. 

He stood at the doorway to the dining 
room. The round table with the fat leg that 
wobbled was covered with a blue-and-white 
cloth. Near the guest who sat with his back 
to the door was a plate of egg-kuchel, a 
larger plate of butter buns, and a small 
plate with butter and farmer cheese on it. 
And the sugar bowl. The guest was drink- 
ing tea. His shoulders filled the chair that 
he sat on, which was the largest one in the 
room. Only two of the six chairs were the 
same. The one he sat on was the odd one 
with the stuffed seat and the brown leather. 
The springs pushed through the thin leather 
like bones through the flesh of a skinny 
man. Yeh, a hundred times at least Berny 
tried to throw that chair out. He howled 
when he sat on it that it belonged in a 
museum. His ma said that a new chair 
would never be so strong. 
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“This is Mendel,” his ma said. 

The guest put down his glass and turned 
around. “Aha, so Mendel has finally come 
home. Your mother was ready to send the 
police looking for you. And what were you 
doing, I suppose running, playing, fooling 
around. And why not, why not? A boy is 
a boy and a street is a street.” He patted 
his chest with his hands. “And your mother 
ays that all this time you were squeezing 
the bench at Salanter’s. But we know 
different, don’t we?’’ He screwed his eyes 
together and winked. There was a barodafka 
on the side of his nose. 

With his back against the wall he edged 
his way to the bedroom where Elly and 
Syki were. It was too early to put the cot 
out. He would have to wait till the guest 
left. But he didn’t want to sit at the 
table. He could creep into the same bed 
with his brothers and lie with his head 
to their feet when he slept all night with 
them. Yeh, this guest didn't have a face 
like Reb Nasan or old man Zenkin who 
patted him on the head and _ pinched 
his cheeks when he was able to answer 
the questions they gave him. Now he was 
across the table from his ma. The guest 
kept following bim with his eye. 

“Sit down, Mendele,” his ma said. “Sit 
with us. You'll have tea soon. | put up 
fresh water.” 

“Sit down, sit down,” the guest said. “A 
glass of tea is a glass of tea. Nothing to 
lose.” 

He did not move. 

“Mr. Lippman was only joking.” 

“Of course, of course,” the guest said 
loudly. “Ach, a joke is a joke. Nothing is 
meant. Such a good friend of the family! 
Let your mother tell you about me. All the 
way from the Grand Concourse. Ach, you 
were never in Bobroisk. You would know 
then. A friend is a friend.” 

His hand went into his pocket and came 
out with a shiny red leather purse. He 
clicked it open. It was a while before his 
fingers came out. “Here... .” He stretched 
his hand over the table. 

Menny kept his hands close to his sides. 





“Take it, take it.” He started to rise from 
his chair. 

“He won't take it,’ his ma said. “I know 
my Mendel. He won't take it.” 

“Nu....’’ He shrugged his shoulders. “He 
should be more practical. Ten cents is ten 
cents. I’m not a stranger.” 

“I was telling you about Laibel,” his ma 
said. 

“Hmm certainly! Laibel is Laibel. He's 
the oldest. So, why not an example for the 
others—for the little sheep. . . .” 

One hand of his was in his pocket, busy 
with the purse. The other he waved like 
he had chalk in it and was drawing a circle. 

“I begged him that he shouldn't give up 
school.” His ma took a sip of tea. Then 
she pulled her chair closer to the table. 
“Now—he found a girl somewheres. Pulled 
her out of a hole in a backyard with one 
rag on her back. Her father stands with a 
hammer and saw on Pitkin Avenue in front 
of the bank and discusses politics. A whole 
philosopher, like my Berny. Maybe two days 
a week he works. And my Laibel is worried 
about money. And how old is he in all, 
eighteen years. Even at this moment, I 
suppose, he’s in some corner with her, look- 
ing into her eyes and thinking that behind 
them is paradise. Adam himself couldn’t 
stay in paradise. My son Laibel is sure he 
can. And with what, with one pair of 
pants.” 


HE guest drummed on the table with his 

fingers. “You're a very clever woman,” 
he kept saying, “a very clever woman.” 
Then he said, “The sof pasuk is, wisdom is 
wisdom.” 

“The sof pasuk here is one pair of pants 
and a house full of children with fancy 
dreams.” She pushed the plate of egg- 
kuchel closer to her guest and watched him 
as he broke one in half and left the rest of 
it on the plate. “Uri wants to be a violinist. 
Tonight at supper he was climbing on the 
walls. I couldn’t quiet him down. He ran 
out like from a fire. Well, I won't allow it. 
A musician is a vagrant. Tell me, who were 


the klezmir in Bobroisk?> Who did the 
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fiddling and the tooting till the early 
morning for a meal and a few rubles? Nah, 
it’s a gypsy life. The man next door is a 
fiddle-player. All night long he scrapes and 
scrapes. And what does he scrape together 
after a whole week—a few crumbs for the 
table. A face like a dead one. A wife thin 
as a stick who won't come into the store 
when Berny is there because she owes too 
much money. She stands outside and looks 
through the window to see if I’m alone. 
Every day it’s another story. I can’t say 
anything to her. And what does she buy— 
milk for the baby and cereal, a pound of 
cornbread for the fiddler and a herring, once 
in a while two eggs. Soon he'll be playing 
in the alleys for pennies. And what is it? 
He plays for concerts, so she says. And 
people don’t go to concerts every night. 
You can believe me, Uri won't play a fiddle, 
not as long as God will let me live.” 

“Right is right,” the guest said. He banged 
his fist on the table once, then stopped. 
The table tilted. “They should obey you. 
They should hold every one of your words 
like a pearl. In short, you’re a remarkable 
woman.” 

For Menny there was nothing new in 
what his ma was saying. But there was 
something very new in the way the man was 
looking at her. He was slumped back in 
the chair and his bearded chin was on his 
vest and his eyes rolled back and forth from 
the tablecloth to his ma. Then more and 
more the man’s eyes didn’t roll back to the 
egg-kuchel and the butter buns so fast. Now 
his eyes were right straight on his ma’s face. 
The nose with the barodafka near the tip 
didn’t move. His ma began to laugh. Then 
the guest laughed. Now both of them to- 
gether. Then his ma said something which 
he knew was in Russian. Even before the 
man turned so quickly to look at him he was 
hot all over because he was sure that what 
his ma said was about him. Yeh, now he 
was going to stay right at the table. There 
was no sleep in him anymore. His ma 
wanted him to be a watchman and he was 
going to be one. 

He slid into the nearest chair, across the 
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table from his ma, and very lightly placed 
his elbows down to support his chin. Sud- 
denly his ma began to talk about Fetter 
Shimon who was over a hundred years old 
and could read Rashi without glasses and 
who recited the whole tilim from memory 
every day or whenever anybody was sick, 
and who could still get excited like a young 
man about a twist in a peshat that nobody 
else thought of before he said it. Like 
Columbus discovering America! Yes, and in 
how many chapters of tilim did he bathe 
Laibel before he was able to walk. For ex- 
ample, if he were here right now he would 
be in the bedroom with Elly and Syki and 
the chapters would roll from his lips pure 
and sparkling like water from a well. Only 
his ma didn’t think that right now either 
one of his brothers was sick enough for the 
whole tilim. But once Fetter Shimon started 
you couldn’t stop him. Ah yes, he could 
heal wounds with his warmth and his wis- 
dom. And yet on his own wives he was very 
hard. Four wives he had. His ma said 
that perhaps it was this “women trouble” 
that gave him so much wisdom. Always 
he complained that he couldn’t stand a 
stupid woman near him. And always he 
picked a wife for the face she had and not 
for the brain. Really, even when he was 
eighty and some years old he did that. 

Fetter Shimon was an old story to Menny. 
But he never tired of it. Most of all that 
night he was glad that his ma was telling 
it. Glad when she said that Fetter Shimon 
left his own house night after night to 
come to his ma’s house and talk to her even 
when she was a young girl. And that he 
cried like a baby when she told him that 
she was going to America. His ma didn’t 
know whether he was still living. But if he 
were and if he would come to America he 
would be a great success here, even at his 
age. Just consider what fools, nobodies in 
Bobroisk, were swollen with money and 
lived in Flatbush. 

Somehow Menny felt that as long as his 
ma kept to the subject of Fetter Shimon 
and the Kopuster Rebbe and other men who 
had faces that brightened a room when they 
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entered and whose words were to be kissed 
and licked like honey, that this guest from 
the Grand Concourse would stop looking 
at his ma and laughing the way he did 
before. The guest pretended to be interested. 
But Menny was sure that he wasn’t, even 
though he kept nodding his head. His finger 
played with the braided gold chain hanging 
from his vest pocket and then played with 
the spoon, gathering kuchel crumbs with it. 
Sometimes his eyes closed and stayed that 
way. But when his ma came back to the 
store and Berny and Leon and the rest of 
them, then the guest came back to life. He 
sat up and leaned forward. 

“In my opinion,” he was saying, “you 
should give up the store. Let them go out 
and work as they want to. Each one for 
himself. There are lessons they must learn 
that a mother can’t teach them. A mother 
is a mother and a stranger is a stranger.” 

“Foolishness!” said his ma. 

“A lesson is a lesson,” said the guest. 

Now he could see the blaze in his ma’s 
face. 

“What lessons, Aryeh? What are you 
talking about! Sure, I can show them what 
it is to work for strangers. They think the 
world is waiting to pour gold over them. 
Believe me, they'd come running back. But 
meanwhile what will happen? If I give up 
the store there won’t be bread in the house. 
What, shall I let Mendel sell newspapers 
on the street corners. And let Berny go out 
and start revolutions up and down Sutter 
Avenue. And let Tanya break her fingers 
working for some stuffed-up dog in an office 
for five dollars a week. I give her more 
than that for orfe hour a day.” 


ILENTLY he cheered her on. Oh, he 
wanted to see her flatten this Mr. Lipp- 
man who said a lesson is a lesson and a 
mother is a mother and scratched his chin 
when he said it like it was something from 
deep inside the Gemara. The feeling was 
strong in him that the guest didn’t know 
much about Gemara even though he 
scratched himself and screwed up his nose 


as though he did. Yeh, if he knew Baba 


Kama then he would have been showing 
off before his ma like Nasan and Zenkin 
when they came and started with the 
questions right away even before his ma 
served tea. Yeh, so far this Mr. Grand 
Concourse didn’t ask him a single question. 
His ma shouldn’t bother talking to a man 
like that. And who was he anyway to tell 
his ma what to do, with the store, or with 
anything else? 

“They don’t frighten me, Aryeh. Let them 
walk out. I can’t tie by them the feet. But 
this I can tell you, that as long as I can get 
up from bed in the morning the store will 
open up at five o'clock.” 

“Ach, what for, what for? A woman like 
you—it’s too much, entirely too much. It’s 
time yet to make a change. Before it’s too 
late.” 

Then it was that his ma said it. 

“With a man in the house—it would be 
different. Even a man made of wood. Better 
than being alone like this.” 

His elbows slid off the table. He stiffened 
back in his chair and held his breath against 
the sting in his chest. 

It seemed a long while before the guest 
spoke again. “And why does it have to be 
wood? Why can’t it be a man who has a 
fine piece of property on a busy street and 
has married children that nobody has to 
worry about. A man who would carry a 
woman like you on his hands all day. Like 
a flower. A nobody in Bobroisk, perhaps. 
But here, here a man with real estate. 
Hmmm, an old love is an old love.” 

His ma said something in Russian. The 
man turned his eyes on him. This time 
he stared right back without blinking. The 
only sound in the room was somebody cough- 
ing. His ma got up and went into the bed- 
room. He heard her talking to Elly. 

The guest moved his chair around to face 
him. “So, Mendel, so—a name after your 
grandfather. You never saw him. Ech, long 
before your bris. What a pity. All shas he 
carried in his head.” He chopped off a 
laugh. “And nothing in his pocket.” 

He looked over the man’s head to the 
shelves of books covering the wall from end 
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to end. It was his job to open them up 
and put them out on the fire escape for an 
airing. The first day in April that showed 
no signs of rain. There were hundreds of 
them, all sizes. He liked the smooth brown 
bindings better than the rough black ones. 
His ma said that he was the only one she 
could depend on to take care of the books. 

The guest was trying to get his attention. 
He clinked his spoon against the tea glass. 

“Your mother tells me that you're study- 
ing Gemara,” he said. 

“Yeh, Baba Kama.” 

“So, hmm. Perhaps you can tell me how 
the first mishna begins.” 

Menny tried very hard not to laugh in 
the man’s face. And he didn’t. At least 
not so the guest would understand how 
foolish such a question was. With an effort 
he kept his face set and grave as if it were 
one of Nasan’s catchy ones. He recited 
the whole mishna, every word of it, with 
the tune they used at Salanter’s. 

The guest urged him along with a steady 
nodding of his head. And just as his ma 
came out of the bedroom he said, “A mishna 
is a mishna.” 

His ma picked up the glasses and the 
saucers from the table, “I completely forgot 
about the tea.” In a little while she came 
back from the kitchen with two glasses 
steaming with tea. One was for him. She 
poured some tea into the saucer and told 
him to wait. It was too hot. Then she 
got a third glass for herself. 

The guest fingered the glass. It was too 
hot to pick up. He slid his thumb along 
the rim, “I was just thinking about the 
books.” He jerked his head to the shelves. 
“What use can they have lying around like 
that with the dust on them. In no time 
they'll be worm-eaten.” 

“You mean, I should sell them?” 

“Even at a dollar a book it means hundreds 
of dollars. And some could bring three and 
four dollars. At least they'll be used. Other- 
wise what will happen?—the children will 
grow up and give them away to anybody 
who will take them. It’s good money lying 
around to be picked up like that.” 
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His ma got red around the throat and 
that was always a sign that her words would 
come out boiling hot. He was surprised 
when she said very quietly, “The tea is 
getting cold, Aryeh.” 

Menny sipped his tea from the saucer. 
Ah, it wasn’t so hot. He began to drin|! 
from the glass. He would wait till it cooled 
off more. Now he watched carefully as thi 
Aryeh, this Mr. Lippman, took a cube of 
sugar from the bowl and put it down on 
the tablecloth near his tea. Then holding 
the butter-knife by the middle he picked 
up the cube in his fingers, the same fingers 
that held the blade. Then he banged down 
on the table twice, not too hard. There were 
now four pieces of sugar. Then with the 
fingers of both hands he broke each of the 
four pieces in half. He put one of these 
crumbs of sugar on his tongue and began 
to drink his tea. 

Menny tasted his tea. It was just right. 
But it wasn’t sweet enough. At least 
he told himself, even though he also said 
to himself that he wanted to do what his 
ma did. The way she did when she drank 
tea was to dip the cube into the tea and 
bite off the tip that was wet. He reached 
over for the sugar bowl. His ma pushed it 
towards him. The glass was only half full. 
He held the cube as tightly as he could 
in his fingers and then tilted the glass. ‘Too 
much. The whole cube got wet and 
crumbled out of his fingers into the glass. 
He looked at his ma and smiled. Again she 
shoved the bowl so he could reach it without 
stretching over the table. Yeh, this time 
he wasn’t taking any chances. He would 
bite it dry. 

“Mendel,” the guest said. 

He looked up. 

“Your tea is sweet enough. Your mother 
put sugar in. Sugar should not be wasted 
like that.” 

His ma put her tea down. “Who worries 
these days about a piece of sugar. He likes 
to drink tea that way.” 

“Who spoke about worrying. A piece of 
sugar is a piece of sugar. And a child is a 
child and should be taught not to waste.” 
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Then his ma got up and said that she 
wanted to go down to the store for a minute 
to see Berny and get some rock candy before 
it was time to close the store. And the 
guest said that perhaps it was time for him 
to go but that he would wait until she came 
back before he said goodnight. And then 
to him she said that as soon as Tanya came 
home she would lay out the folding-bed 
for him and he could then go to sleep. 
Meanwhile he could finish his tea and talk 
to Mr. Lippman. 


H* ma wasn’t gone very long when the 
room became so quiet that he could hear 
and know Elly’s breathing from Syki’s. The 
guest didn’t do any talking. He kept sipping 
his tea, hissing and smacking his lips. As 
for his own tea, he didn’t want it anymore. 
He was thinking only of getting into bed. 
Of pushing the bed as close to his ma’s 
room as it could go with the sewing-machine 
in the way. Sleep dragged at his eyes. He 
rubbed them, remembering what Miss Lans- 
bury said about not doing that. He rested 
his head on his arms, not to sleep, nah, just 
to rest up so that he could stay up for a 
while and hear what his brothers would 
have to say when they came home. A piece 
of sugar is a piece of sugar . . . The hissing 
was louder now. Like steam from a radiator. 
A mishna is a mishna. Wait till Berny 
came upstairs. Then he'd like to hear what 
the guest would have to say about sugar 
is sugar or about anything is anything. Sleep 
lay on his head like a rock that he couldn’t 
lift. He should raise his head and see what 
the man was doing. Somebody had to watch. 
Where was Leon, and Uri, and Davy? Even 
Tanya would do something. Oh, how Grand 
Concourse would shake in his boots when 
they came. Just to hear Berny was enough 
to scare anybody. That’s what his ma always 
said... 

Now he could hear them arguing in the 
kitchen. Leon and Davy on one side. Berny 
and Uri on the other. And Tanya right in 
the middle, crying her head off. What 
music, what wonderful music. And he 
laughed when he saw the guest grab his 
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hat and coat, backing up towards the bed- 
room because he was afraid to pass through 
the kitchen. And his ma pleaded with him 
not to be afraid, that it was like that every 
night and nothing very serious happened. 
Then Berny really pitched into Leon, holler- 
ing traitor. Now the guest was inside the 
bedroom. And he didn’t even mind when 
Berny dragged his name in and said that 
sure his ma was making a tin-jesus out of 
him because he was going to Salanter’s. 
Yeh, Berny, go on, go on. Feet stamped the 
floor. Chairs crashed. Doors banged. 

The house was quiet again. What had 
happened? He struggled to get his head up. 
Yeh, his brothers must have run downstairs 
to finish the fight in the street. Again all 
he heard was the breathing of Elly and 
Syki and the hissing of the guest. No, there 
was no more hissing. He wasn’t drinking 
tea anymore. The light came through to 
his eyes. The guest was standing. He was 
piling the plates with the kuchel and the 
buns one on top of the other. Then with 
those on his arm like a waiter and the sugar 
bowl in his hand he went over to the corner 
where the bookshelves were. Only the book- 
shelves weren’t there anymore. It was a 
closet. With green doors like the steel 
cabinet in Mr. Levy’s office at Salanter’s. 
A big lock kept a black iron bar in place. 
He could hear the jangle of a big bunch 
of keys in the man’s hand. He twisted one 
key into the lock, then a second, and a 
third... 

“Mendel, Mendel.” 

It was his ma. She was rubbing his neck. 

“Like that you're always falling asleep at 
the table.” 

“I was just resting.” He never liked to 
admit that he couldn’t stay up as late as 
the others. To prove it to his ma he began 
to drink what was left of his tea. It was 
bitter on his tongue. 

In his hat and coat the guest was standing 
at the door to the kitchen. “I would have 
liked to see the older ones.” 

“You'll come again,” his ma said. 

“Well, children are children. And a man 


is a man.” 
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His ma followed him into the kitchen. 
“You'll always be a welcome guest,” he 
heard his ma say. 

The hall door banged shut. He sprang 
out of his chair and ran into the kitchen. 
His ma was leaning on the boiler that gave 
them hot water when the stove was made 
or when they lit the gas under it. He pre- 
tended that he was thirsty and went to the 
sink with a glass. He grunted as he tried 
to open the faucet. It was his ma who was 
last at the sink. Always when it was she 
who turned the water off it was hard like 
that for him. Yeh, his ma could lift a full 
can of milk right off the floor into the 
milk-box. 

His ma didn’t move to help him until 
Tanya came in a few minutes later. Then 
she began to clear the corner of the table 
where he had eaten. Without saying any- 
thing to him, almost as if she didn’t see 
him, she edged him away and opened the 
faucet to run the water over the soup 
plate. With one finger. Yeh, she opened 
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the faucet with one finger. He squeezed 
himself against her until he was near enough 
to hold the glass over her hand and to fill 
it. He had to get up on his toes. 

His sister Tanya waited for his ma to 
turn around. “Who was that, ma? He 
stopped me on the stoop.” 

The hall door banged. It was Berny. 
Even a deaf man could hear his march up 
the steps, his way of shutting a door. 

His ma was taking the hairpins out. No 
more bun. He was sure that she wouldn't 
bother to make one when she got up in the 
morning to go down to the store. Moving 
out of the kitchen, with her hands raised 
to her hair, she said, “I’m afraid I won't 
be able to get up in the morning. Set the 
alarm clock. And no debates tonight. No 
debates.” 

Tanya followed her. 
man?” 

Now his ma turned on all three of them. 
Her voice was loud and harsh. “Nobody, 
nobody! All of you, go to sleep.” 


“Who was that 










































Waxpo Franx’s is the seventh article in the 
series “The Crisis of the Individual.” 

The still reverberating events of the recent 
war and the years that led up to it in Germany 
and elsewhere have revealed a collapse in the 
concept of the inherent dignity of the human 
personality that is rendered all the more omi- 
nous by the mass scale on which it has occurred. 


world that its most menacing symptoms 
frighten us away from the study of their 
causes. Thus, the threat of the fission bomb 
drives men of good will to seek political 
safeguards against war, while they accept 
unchallenged the complex of economics, 
social psychology and religion at the root of 
the danger. If our civilization goes down 
(or blows up), the next one, centered per- 
haps in Siberia or Brazil, will find in our 
present hysterical stoppage of integrating 
thought a basic cause of our destruction. 

Let us assume that some kind of world 
equilibrium is set up in the near future. 
Its chief sustainers must be the United 
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Watpo Franx’s writings on trends of our 
civilization and the maladies and potentials of 
modern man have won him high recognition in 
Europe and the United States, and in South 
America—where he is esteemed as one of the 
foremost interpreters of the spirit of the Western 
Hemisphere. He has written a number of 
distinguished books, including Our America, 
an interpretation of the American scene; The 
Rediscovery of America, a study of the spiritual 
crosscurrents of American life; and The Bride- 
groom Cometh, a novel, a discussion of the 
need for spiritual maturity in modern men and 
women. His last book was The Jew in Our Day, 
published in 1944, originally a series of three 
articles in the Contemporary Jewish Record, 
which became one of the most discussed of his 
many controversial works. Born in Long 
Branch, New Jersey in 1889, Mr. Frank re- 
ceived his B.A. and M.A. degrees at Yale. 


THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF MODERN MAN 


The Choice: Wholeness or Doom 
WALDO FRANK 


It is the aim of this series of essays to examine 
the causes and the nature of this moral catas- 
trophe in Western civilization and to hazard 
possible remedies. 

Future contributors to the series include Leo 
S. Baeck, Martin Buber, Lewis Corey, Louis 
Finkelstein, André Gide, Sidney Hook, Hans 
Kohn, and Karl Polanyi. 


States and Russia, the only two independent 
world powers of our day. Unless under this 
leadership all the peoples are freed and 
launched upon a course of economic inde- 
pendence, unless the peace heals the intimate 
frustrations which are the seed-bed of war, 
the tentative world order must fly apart be- 
fore its seams are solid. But this kind of 
collaboration of Americans and Russians 
among themselves and with each other de- 
mands a revolutionary change in the socio- 
economic and cultural textures of both 
countries—which brings us back to our neg- 
lected basic problem. Or let us assume that 
no confederation rises to replace the flimsy 
UN. If nevertheless, by miracle, the domi- 
nant peoples reach the maturity to cut the 
roots of war, if the masses of Asia and South 
America as well as at home become able 
to breathe and to cultivate the gardens of 
peace, we should survive; but if that change 
fails to come in time, we are doomed; and 
either way, the vital issue is the roots of 
our culture. 

Let us go further: let us assume that the 
fission bomb and similar weapons are effec- 
tively outlawed or that a new invention 
makes them innocuous as firecrackers, or 
even that fear abolishes total war: while 
the present trends of peace continue toward 
regimentation, toward the atomization and 
suppression of creative men in favor of a 
machine-massed everspreading order run by 
machine men for machine values, we are 
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still doomed. For the humanly destructive 
forces of our world are stronger than the 
bomb which is indeed their symbol. It is 
the trends of peace—full blown before 1914, 
that threaten us. In fact, our fear of the 
atomic bomb and of war is largely a neurotic 
mask to keep us from beholding our bad 
conscience and the Gorgon-face of the peace 
which our world leaders are dickering to 
establish. 

Whichever way we look at it, the funda- 
mental problem of man: his nature, his psy- 
chology and values, his relation to the cosmos, 
his need of a method of behavior to enact 
his good intentions, is the timely issue 
of our day. The degree to which the in- 
tellectuals avoid it is appalling. Thus, in 
our impulse to construct a livable world 
we are painfully, articulately aware of the 
faults of our major partner, Russia; but we 
are tragically unaware that our sole way to 
improve Russia is to improve ourselves. 
We fail to see that our control (bloodless 
because perfected) of most of the Western 
Hemisphere, our support of the British and 
Dutch empires and our consistent treachery 
toward the Spanish people (while we praise 
freedom), our continued manufacture of 
atomic bombs (while we preach peace), our 
treatment of the Negro (while we preach 
democracy), and our complacence before the 
subjection of our politics and press to Money 
(because Money is “free” under the Con- 
stitution), speak more eloquently to the 
world than our ideals; and indeed vitiate 
every good impulse that accompanies our 
statesmen into the council chambers. Since 
the instruments of free expression, of 
changing our economy, are in our hands, our 
failure to employ them is essentially a cul- 
tural, a religious failure. Creative insight 
into the deepest realms of our being is 
needed if the new world is not to be a 
house of cards—the old cards dealt by the 
very men who let Hitler grow and who made 
the war. And insight begins at home. 


jhe individualisms upon which Western 
civilization is based, through which it has 
reached its present suicidal crisis, and by 
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which American democracy is run, are false, 
because they excise one or another element 
of the organic whole of man; and are in 
adequate, because it is only upon the sound 
nucleus of the whole man that a society 
of all men can be founded. Some years 
ago, I called these individualisms “separatis 
tic and atomic,”* without realizing that the 
civilization they created was about to produce 
the perfect symbol of their atomicity, the 
atomic bomb. 

The false modern individual has many 
expressions. Through the traditional re 
ligions, he believes in his separate eternal 
soul and in the possibility of its private 
salvation: a belief which rapidly leads to the 
scramble for private and special-group su 
cess. Through utilitarian democracy, he bx 
lieves in economic laissez faire, the survival 
of the fittest, which inevitably brings about 
the survival of the shrewdest and most grasp 
ing. Through the cult of comfort and 
science worship, he believes that the ma- 
chine can establish universal welfare and 
that the sciences—techniques for ordering and 
exploiting empirical phenomena—can touch 
life’s ultimate meanings. In pragmatism, he 
believes illogically both that reason is an 
end product of man’s need to adjust to what 
he calls reality, and yet that upon no premise 
more organic than itself reason can abolish 
the struggle in man between his earth-bound 
and his earth-transcending impulses; that it 
will perfect a “religion without tears,” and 
will naturalize man in an Eden of com 
placence. 

The fallacy of these partial conceptions 
of man’s nature is revealed in their works, 
individual and social. The devout individu- 
alist of the organized churches finds himself 
enslaved—his piety exploited—by hierarchies 
of reactionary power; or he congregates in 
temples whose worship, divorced from act, 
is the void of “vain oblations.” The demo 
cratic individualist finds himself the un- 
differentiated member of economic group or 
political party, whose leadership, ever more 





“See chapter XX of The Re-discovery of 
America, chapter VI of America Hispana, chapter 
IV of Chart for Rough Water. 
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remote from his control, thrives through the 
collective power of individual weaknesses. 
In some countries, he becomes the prone 
recipient of “nationally advertised” wares 
and of “nationally advertised” ideas con- 
cocted by commercial or power salesmen; in 
other countries (and in all, in time of crisis), 
he becomes a mere head in a herd, a mere 
arm in a horde ruled by dictators. 

This transformation of the devout in- 
dividualist into a mass-man whose most in- 
timate life is invaded by mass production, 
both material and mental, is no paradox: it 
is the inevitable consequence of an organic 
lack in the individualist at the outset. The 
whole man is an integer of three indissoluble 
strands: one, the body with all its attributes 
of instinct, emotion, will, mind; two, the 
social complex of heredity, environment, 
culture; three, the cosmic dimension known 
by the mystics as God. Cut any one of these 
strands from the individual's implicit cul- 
ture and consciousness, and the result is 
literally dissolution . . . dissolution both 
social and inward . . . dissolution whose 
innumerable phases may be observed at 
leisure in the modern world. 

One major trait of this maimed individual 
is a growing simplification under the grow- 
ing intricacies of our mechanics, the grow- 
ing proliferations of our economic ties. Cen- 
tralization of power, totalitarianism, authori- 
tarianism, are political simplifications. The 
drift to the inevitable collectivism of machine 
production (whether the state takes over 
big business or big business runs the state), 
without the organic counteraction to safe- 
guard the personal and creative in the crafts 
and arts, is economic simplification. Vulgar 
Marxism, empirical rationalism, pragmatism, 
as philosophies of the Real, are intellectual 
simplifications. The popular “realism” which 
reduces life to a surface report of the senses, 
and the new modish romantic reactions that 
reduce the real to the dream world of the 
Surrealists or man to the solipsistic solitude 
and death-moment of certain Existentialists, 
are types of aesthetic simplification. In 
America, the shrinkage of consciousness has 
gone so far that metaphysics has been vir- 
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tually outlawed even from what calls itself 
philosophy! And our common literary lan- 
guage is being reduced to the flat “basic” 
English of newspaper and advertisement, 
concerning which the delusion reigns that 
its empty precision is “good writing.” 

All these trends of simplification, so varied 
and hostile to one another, are the results 
of fragmentation in man’s potential con- 
sciousness: atomizations of the organic whole 
which is man’s health; and no more adequate 
to create a world in which we can live 
than is a solitary atom to create an organism. 
Each on its own, they sum up to dissension, 
sterility and chaos; indeed, they constitute 
the contemporary scene, whether of culture 
with its memory-less kaleidoscope of fads, 
of economics with its competing corporations 
of magnates and labor, of politics with its 
little leaders who strive so sedulously to 
make peace out of the same basic values that 
make war. 

The ultimate simplification, of course, is 
total war. And the military mind that can 
run a war is already pressing toward control 
of the peace. Here, the reader may object: 
nothing, he will say, could be more com- 
plicated than the logistics of war, than the 
techniques of modern machine and weapon; 
so that the masters of these, whatever their 
shortcomings, cannot be accused of “simpli- 
fication.” The answer is, of course, that all 
the calculus of physical organization cannot 
add up to the organic wholeness of one hu- 
man life. A bomber plane, however intricate, 
is in the literal sense of the word infinitely 
more simple than the most primitive human 
mind, than the most simple human emotion 
or, for that matter, than the sonnet or 
song which adequately voices it. And the 
business of running the bomber, of waging 
war over the seven seas: the shipping, the 
feeding, the munitioning, the marshalling of 
millions of men against millions of others, is 
infinitely more simple than the whole life of 
the least one of these millions. 

Yet the annihilation of lives in war is a 
minor factor in the threat that is upon us. 
More lethal is the work of war on its sur- 
vivors—and not only the famine-stricken. 
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And deadliest of all is the day-by-day effect 
of a peace whose organization starves the 
consciousness of man and whose arts and 
religions fail to defend and mature it. In 
the long run, for instance, a folk whose 
daily fare in music is our radio songs will 
be more stricken by their vitamin-less vacuity 
than by the bomb that might wipe out 
Detroit. In the long run, a folk like the 
Mexican that lacks a Detroit to be blown 
up but receives an emotionally and spir- 
itually nutritive fare in music may have the 
better chance for noble growth and survival. 


emmys this is not the entire pic- 
ture of our advanced Occidental world. 
While the false individualisms break down 
and coalesce into their inevitable herd ag- 
glomerations, revolt spreads and counter- 
trends appear. For instance, the most 
creative literary artists of our time reveal in 
various forms and moods the dissolution, the 
unreality, of our individualisms. (Examples 
are Gide, Kafka, Proust and Hermann 
Broch.) The best religious thinkers expose 
the untouched solitude of man within the gi- 
gantic social and intellectual syntheses of the 
19th century, which leave man out. (Ex- 
amples are Kierkegaard and Unamuno.) 
Others (Tillich, Niebuhr) demonstrate the 
deep psychological truths in the theological 
myths that science seemed to have devalued: 
and their precise bearing on our world. Even 
orthodoxy in the work of a Catholic like 
Maritain, of a Protestant like Barth, reinfuses 
actuality, social and personal, into the old 
dogmas, striving to make them organic. 
Freud, Jung, the Gestalt school, in their 
mutually antagonistic ways, reveal the com- 
plex spectrum of the ego, from the infra- 
red of racial and social strains to the ultra- 
violet of mystic intuition. F. M. Alexander, 
that still unheralded genius from Australia, 
contributes pioneer proof that civilization 
has broken down the unconscious kin- 
aesthesia of the modern psychosomatic 
organism, and discloses principles by which 
the health of the body-mind may be estab- 
lished. Anthropology and archaeology have 
dissolved the false perspective by which 


Western culture saw its roots exclusively in 
Judea, Greece and Rome. And while tech- 
niques at least potentially bind the world 
together, a few social critics (in America, 
Lewis Mumford) reveal the fallacy of assum- 
ing their humanistic consummation unless 
their inward energies (long antedating the 
industrial revolution) are rerouted. 

These are all vital trends toward a still 
non-existent integration. If it is a fact that 
the parts of the fission bomb remain inert 
until assembled, it might be said by analogy 
that all the parts of that infinitely more 
complex organism, a future society of whole 
men, lie unassembled within the chaos of 
our world; lie impotent, awaiting the work 
of synthesis against the extremely active 
disintegrating inertias which separate and 
annul them. For our chaos is not static. 
Indeed, as long as it prevails, it tends to 
deform all potentials of integration into 
positive forces of further disintegration. 

Take for example the power of world 
communication made possible by techniques. 
To say that the radio, the newsprint, the 
airplane, today make “one world” is poison- 
ous nonsense. By these carriers today come 
voices, visions, wills, that are products of, 
and spokesmen for, disintegration; come 
special and sectional pulls; come egoisms 
both individual and collective. The moun- 
tains of fractional “information’’ they dis- 
seminate about any country, any event or 
problem are something even worse than 
non-truth, since they perpetuate confusion 
with a delusion of knowledge that dims or 
dazes the natural human impulse to know. 
Indeed, the crowded, noisy ignorance of the 
modern world is less easily invaded by 
knowledge than was the silence of illiterate 
epochs. But the peril is more positive. Our 
common communicators by dealing out pre- 
digested arts and “discussions” mufle the 
intuitions and soften the intellectual disci- 
pline of the public, making it more readily 
swayed by the controlling economic powers.” 

* Even the good of so seemingly benign an enter- 
prise as the widespread broadcasting of classical 
music must be questioned. It is dubious if the 


hearing of music can nourish anyone who has 
not some experience in making music. Our me 
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But the abuse of radio, newsprint, etc., 
is only an extreme example of how unin- 
tegrated trends toward potential integration 
today work against integration. We find 
the same disease in the intellectual realms. 
Thus, the literature that reveals the falsity 
of modern individualisms inspires writing 
that voices nihilism and despair. The litera- 
ture that discloses the cosmic in the human 
ego produces schools of transcendental mys- 
ticism or of decadent orthodoxies that ignore 
the social dimension altogether. The analy- 
sis of the social element in the ego has led 
to a widespread denial of the forming nu- 
cleus within the ego, which is pre-rational 
and cosmic. In the fields of action, also, 
the curse is present. Against a vulgar com- 
munism that simplifies man’s problem to 
mass-economic terms stand churches that 
read the problem as exclusively moral or 
other-worldly . . . the democratisms that find 
a solution in “free enterprise” . . . the legal- 
istic federationists who would spread a con- 
stitution over our untouched insanity of 
conflict and frustration. 

Each faction of the unassembled body of 
integration, each with a part of truth but 
standing alone, asserting itself alone, multi- 
plies disintegration; causes a pendulum 
swing from one partial extreme to another. 
And the reason is, of course, the want of 
pre-existent balance, the organism’s way of 
digesting all it absorbs, using and rejecting 
according to its form. We thus find our- 
selves in a vicious circle: because we lack 
the organic sense to begin with, we misuse 
or deform the trends in our world that 
should move us toward it. 


T= signature of our fragmentary drives 
toward integration is that they are all 
beliefs. Modern man believes; and believes 
in the dignity and efficacy of belief. And 
in this trait, we can approach the heart of 
our problem. 

Consider our average American beliefs: 


chanical communication of music, performed by 
its masters, is undoubtedly discouraging the in- 
dividual making of music, at least after school 
age. This in time may result in a growing anemia 
in the work of the composers. 





the Democrat’s and Republican’s, that the 
world should accept the American system 
which they believe to be “free enterprise’; 
the American Catholic’s, that to this system 
should be added the spiritual primacy of 
his Church; the Socialist’s and Communist’s, 
that a collective state economy will alone 
bring peace. Beliefs less openly avowed: that 
America should go its own way and let the 
rest of the world hang; that the Anglo 
Saxons must dominate the world to save it; 
that the need is for the strong leadership 
of business, of technicians, of the generals— 
of these in combination; or the acceptance 
(perhaps unconscious) of Luther's defeatist 
pessimism about all government, so that the 
one hope is in individual salvation. In most 
of these variant beliefs, there are truthful 
intuitions. Even the fascists who, under 
disguise, flourish in our midst, have a glimpse 
of human nature denied to most Socialists 
and pragmatists, in their (distorted) aware- 
ness of the ties of blood; have a (distorted) 
truth, lost by most Christians, that he who 
loses his life shall find it. The common 
danger in all belief is that its intuition, its 
inherited or perhaps rational truth, becomes 
energized with the separatistic will of the 
ego. Through this will, the believer's preju- 
dices, lusts and fears pour into the equation; 
merge with the truth that masks them as 
part of the belief. 

Two examples: one, the Nazi, under such 
truths as German excellence among the 
European peoples and as the healing 
strength of group-service and group-action, 
admitted into his conviction resentments 
both national and individual, lusts of the 
ego and the herd, the need of compensating 
for frustrations, and thus came to believe 
sincerely that his was the master-race which 
must not shrink from wholesale slaughter— 
nor he from individual death—to conquer 
the world; two, the American disciple of 
Winston Churchill, aware of the virtues of 
Anglo-Saxon political democracy, blind to 
the virtues of other peoples who are weak 
where he is strong, concludes that his insti- 
tutions are the best, and with the uncon- 
scious fear of losing them comes to believe 
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in “the American century” and in the God- 
given inferiority of Slav, Latin, African and 
Asiatic. This belief, as long as America 
prospers, is certainly less virulent than the 
Nazi’s; but bring adversity and anger to 
our shores, and the egocentric lusts, fears 
and ignorances in the American's belief, 
despite its partial truths, might be as danger- 
ous both to Americans and to the world 
as the Nazi’s. In both beliefs dwells the 
common belief of Western man that his 
individuality is a separate atom justified in 
its own “right,” and entitled to succeed 
by joining other similar national atoms. 
And while this belief prevails, in old forms 
or new, Western man empowered by tech- 
niques must spread disaster. 


nes to common notion, belief is not 
primary in man. Organic knowledge 
comes before belief, and belief derives in 
part from it. The infant knows its being 
long before words shape belief. The organic 
knowledge may be instinctive like the in- 
fant’s sense of its own body and like the 
primitive man’s sharing in tribe and nature. 
Or it may be the conscious knowing of the 
founders of the high religions that God is 
in man, and that thereby all men are 
brothers. This knowledge is not irrational; 
since it is organic, it is pre-rational and as 
it becomes rationalized it begets belief. 
While belief is closely attached to organic 
knowledge, it is healthy and creative. This 
was the condition of Christian belief during 
the centuries that made Europe and the 
Americas. The belief took theological forms 
that were contingent on the contemporary 
intellectual and economic phase of man’s de- 
velopment; that were therefore bound to 
pass, but remained predominantly creative 
while the pre-theological organic knowledge 
of God in man was present and was re- 
newed by saints, poets, simple pious men 
and women. Trends, social and intellectual, 
from the 13th century progressively corroded 
the Christian belief; but more radically, 
they undermined its inherent organic knowl- 
edge. Europe still had holy men who knew; 
but with the corruption of the social orders 


supported by Christian belief, with the con- 
sequent loss of prestige by the Church 
hierarchy and by the aristocracy that worked 
with it, and with the growing prestige of 
success in the fields of natural science, dis- 
covery and commerce, the active knowers 
(always a minority of course) lost their hold 
on the folk and its leaders. Thus was pre 
pared the modern era in which belief, 
theological and scientific, mixed—as belief 
always is—with ephemeral concepts and 
false individual will, lost contact with the 
organic knowledge that alone makes it valid. 

The organic knowledge of which I speak 
always exists among men; it exists today: 
the problem is to integrate it in the social 
body. To this end, the great cultures of the 
past devised methodologies to induce, nour 
ish, preserve the knowledge and to bring 
it into public action. The specific method 
ology always fitted the specific intellectual 
and economic condition of the culture: 
which is to say that the reason why it 
“worked” was also the reason why—when 
the conditions changed—it stopped working. 
The methodology of the Hindus, for ex 
ample, was adapted to a caste society and 
to a primitive agrarian economy unable to 
cope with tropical nature: whence its tran 
scendental defeatist attitude toward the earth. 
The methodology of the Jews (their Torah 
with its touch on every phase of behavior) 
was a remarkable means of impregnating 
the entire folk, first surrounded by more 
potent nations, later scattered among them, 
with the continuous presence of God. All 
the classical methodologies reflect the social 
limitations of the pre-scientific world in 
which human exploitation of some sort was 
the prerequisite of the class culture, and 
in which the ideal of unity and brotherhood 
was bound to become transcendental because 
technically unattainable on a divided, un- 
mastered earth. Wherefore, all these meth- 
odologies (despite their continued claim on 
individuals or groups in special conditions) 
are obsolete. And the world today, riddled 
with beliefs, glutted with techniques, 
strangled with organizations for production 
and distribution, has no methodology what- 
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soever for forming and activating the organic 
knowledge of man’s nature and meaning: 
the knowledge that will alone set us free, 
so that we may transfigure our new over- 
whelming force from destruction to creation. 


Tuts 1s as far as a brief essay can go: to 
a mere threshold. I conclude with a few 
suggestions of what must be developed in 
another piece . . . The organic knowledge is 
of God in man: is the discovery within the 
individual who by contemplation, medita- 
tion, psychological practice and love pene- 
trates to contact with himself that within 
self lives the essence of universal conjunc- 
tion. It is precisely this knowledge that 
the modern empiricist liberal brands as 
“mystical” and denies. He believes the 
democratic dogma that all men are brothers; 
he believes the need of justice and the 
primacy of love in justice; he believes the 
revelation by art of the essential unity of 
human experience; he believes that alone 
the principles of brotherhood can bring man 
peace for himself and build peace for the 
world. He will even admit that with our 
technical might the alternative is destruc- 
tion. But despite fifty centuries to prove 
it, despite his own condition, despite his 
faith in the techniques that move things, 
he refuses to see that his beliefs lack the 
dynamic principle of action. Unless his 
instinct of self-preservation has grown blunt, 
today’s threat of disaster must at last force 
him to hearken to those (as well versed in 
the sciences as he) whose knowledge insists 
that the premise of all liberal beliefs is the 
presence of the universal . . . of the Whole 
... of God, in man. Without it, the demo- 
cratic doctrine that all men are brothers 
can be denied (Germany), can be constantly 
betrayed (the United States and Britain), 
can be debased into an “equality” of mass- 
men (totalitarian Communism as it might 
develop in the Soviet Russia, if orthodox 
dialectical materialism prevailed over the 
organic intentions of the Russian people). 
Only with this knowledge may man be pre- 
served from the grinding processes of col- 
lectivism, under whatever name. 





Perhaps to admit this at first requires an 
act of faith. But faith is not belief; faith 
is proto-organic knowledge; it is closer to 
instinct than to intellection; it is indeed 
the specific human instinct. 

What is cryingly needed is to develop 
in modern man the psychological focus- 
and-fulcrum that is at once the self and the 
continuum . . . the Whole: a set of co- 
ordinates, imaged and felt, by which the self, 
not only in acting from its center but in 
feeling and seeing, spontaneously marks 
a relation with the Whole. And for this 
“Whole,” God is the better word; since 
God implies the element of value and love, 
of personal relatedness to the cosmos, the 
mystery of life which both inheres in us and 
transcends us; the organic life-force by which 
alone a theory of organic wholeness can 
become experience and action. 

The methodology need not destroy the 
theological beliefs of men still devout in 
the high religions: Christian, Jewish, Mo- 
hammedan or Asiatic. But it may fore- 
shadow the post-theological phase of religion 
in which activated psychology will come to 
replace supernatural dogma. Why will it 
save us from the cancers of egoism? Because 
it acts within and upon the Will. It begins 
to integrate within the ego and the more 
dangerous group ego, the truth of relation; 
so that when the individual, the family, 
the labor union, the chamber of commerce, 
the church, the racial minority, the racial 
majority, the nation, act—as they must act 
—from their own centers, they will act in- 
stinctively in relation with the Whole that 
constitutes their world. 

Given the enormous physical powers of 
science, the alternative to the appearance 
of this methodology in every phase of modern 
life is our extinction. But if the doom 
comes, it will not be for mankind; it will be 
for our Western civilization (short-lived as 
compared to other cultures, rich in material 
conquests and arrogant beyond compare). 
For infant Man’s destiny is not to die; it is 
to grow in knowing—even if the next step 
takes place on the slopes of the Andes or 
in remotest Asia. 
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Tribalism Replaces Freedom and the Rights of Man 


LEWIS A. COSER 


ATIONAL independence move- 

ments in Europe have always had 

a strong hold on Americans. Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi and Kossuth were heroes 
in this country as well as in their own. 
This sentiment reached its height during 
the Wilsonian era, and influenced our 
foreign policy; it remains strong today. Yet 
the face and character of European national- 
ism have drastically changed, and the end 
is not yet. Today the slogan “national 
independence” remains, but most of what 
it offers under the guise of this old and 
honorable cause has, with the march of 
history, suffered a sea-change into something 
quite different and dubious. 

Though nationalities have always existed 
as “ethnographic material,” modern “classi- 
cal” nationalism dates back no further than 
the second half of the 18th century, as Hans 
Kohn has pointed out. Thus it cannot be 
called a “natural phenomenon.” Essentially, 
it is a child of the French Revolution. Then, 
for the first time, every member of a coun- 
try became part and parcel of a national 
body by the fact of having been born within 
its boundaries—and through such group 
identification the nation-state came into 
being. From France, the nation-state con- 
cept spread elsewhere, but only fairly re- 
cently as history is reckoned. Even as late 
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as the 19th century “it was said of a Croat 
landowner that he would sooner have re 
garded his horse than his peasant as a 
member of the Croat nation.” 


Traditional Democratic Nationalism 


NatTIoNALIsM and democracy rose together, 
and for a long time seemed to be so inex 
tricably linked as to be almost identical. It 
is no accident that such 1g9th-century anti- 
democrats as Jakob Burckhardt and Lord 
Acton also attacked nationalism. Both ideals 
were the expression of the newly acquired 
strength of oppressed nations and classes 
that had hitherto been passive objects of th« 
historical process, but who now desired to 
shape their own fate. 

The discovery of the inherent dignity and 
rights of the individual went hand in hand 
with the birth of the spirit of national inde 
pendence. Thus Mazzini’s “Young Europe’ 
confederation of movements for national 
liberation called itself an association of 
“men believing in a future of liberty, 
equality and fraternity for all mankind. 
And it was quite natural for Thomas G. 
Masaryk, the last inheritor of this tendency, 
to apply Kant’s concept of individual 
morality to nations: “No man shall use 
another man as an instrument for his own 
ends; no nation shall use another nation as 
an instrument for its own aims.” 

It is obvious that the new nationalism 
whose manifestations we now behold in 
many European countries shows a quite 
different temper. The traditional marriage 
of national sovereignty and the Rights of 
Man has suffered a divorce. The voice 
of Masaryk is replaced by that of Eduard 
Benes: “Nothing less than the transfer of 
two to two-and-a-half million Germans, and 
about four hundred thousand Hungarians, 
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can assure to the nation a reasonably secure 
future.” 

What has happened? What new spirit 
now invests these old shrines? 

The nationalism of the past largely re- 
flected, as has been indicated, the newly 
found awareness of their own strength by 
peoples and classes formerly historically sub- 
merged. The new nationalism reflects a 
growing consciousness on the part of these 
same peoples and classes of their essential 
powerlessness. It no longer expresses 
the “reasonable” desires of an ambitious 
bourgeoisie, but the subservient status of 
the unfree subjects of a more or less authori- 
tarian society (which in turn is often noth- 
ing more than the protectorate of a great 
power). 

The old nationalism led to national uni- 
fication and independence. These, in the 
19th century, provided the political and 
economic conditions under which Europe 
could develop its productive forces. To- 
day's nationalism is a response precisely to 
the disappearance of the material basis for 
the continued existence of independent 
national states in Europe. In an age of 
super-national power blocs and economic 
and technological developments that tran- 
scend national boundaries, a purely national 
economy can no longer support the nation. 
National independence in the old sense 
has lost its foundation, and has become a 
mere illusion, a pretense and fiction. 

Millions of human beings all over Europe 
are today uprooted and insecure. National- 
ism has become a sort of screen to shield 
them from the effects of their loneliness. 
No longer does it inspire an effort to sink 
roots in thé soil of a revived or newly dis- 
covered national culture. Today nationalism 
has by some paradox become culturally in- 
different or destructive. 

As Karl Mannheim has pointed out, when 
the vast rationalized mechanism of economic 
and social life breaks down in a modern 
state, the individual can no longer repair 
it with the aid of his own diagnoses and in- 
sights. His powerlessness as an individual 
reduces him to a state of terrified helpless- 





ness. Ata time when none of the old values 
seems secure and millions have been 
stripped, not only of their belongings, but 
also of their most essential humanity, this 
frustration causes men to cling to the only 
thing that they still appear to own: their 
group identification, their nationality. The 
loss of individual personality, the prestige 
which the isolated human being can no 
longer secure in his own name or by per- 
sonal effort, he compensates for by sinking 
himself in a collective personality to which 
he belongs by virtue of the accident of birth, 
i.e.—by race. Nationalism in this form is 
hardly more than a kind of social neurosis— 
as Caroline Playne has suggested. 

Today’s nationalist is not the proud and 
creative man of the bourgeois revolution, 
confident of his virility and destiny. He is 
man naked and defenseless in the face of the 
recurrence of war, plunder and oppression, 
desperately clinging to his mystic participa- 
tion in the life of his ethnic group. And it 
is his very loneliness and sense of impotence 
that makes him so jealously exclusive in the 
claims of his nationality. 


The New Nationalism 


Tue old nationalism could afford to com- 
promise and accommodate. It could recon- 
cile itself to the multi-national state and 
entertain the possibility of harmonious col- 
laboration between different nationalities 
within one administrative unit. True, 
Masaryk thought that “the discrepancies be- 
tween state and ethnographic frontiers 
cause the wars and unrests in Europe” and 
that “nations are the natural organs of man- 
kind.” But he stressed that “in a democracy 
the representation of [national] minorities 
is a necessity; in any case, it is the duty of 
the [national] majority, which according to 
democratic principles impresses on the state 
its character, to gain the minority for a 
political collaborator.” And _ elsewhere: 
“Even if the new Europe cannot be remod- 
eled on a strictly nationalist basis, the na- 
tional rights of the minorities must be 
assured. We have always claimed equal, not 
superior, rights. Though we advocate the 
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principle of nationality, we wish to retain 
our minorities.” 

The new neurotic nationalism is different. 
It is exclusive, always sniffing for the alien, 
the foreigner, seeking always to make him a 
scapegoat. Masaryk was doubtful whether 
the territorial transfer of large national 
minorities so often proposed by the Pan- 
Germans could be carried out without com- 
pulsion and injustice. His “heir,” Benes, 
claims that a Czech national state will be 
able to exist only after the expulsion of a 
few million so-called racially incompatible 
elements. And he denies minority rights to 
Jews among others. 

During the late 18th century and the 
19th century, nationalism was progressive. 
National independence was a means of 
freeing society from the bonds of feudalism, 
and of the feudal lord, so that it could deal 
with the new problems with which history 
faced it. Nationalism was part of the ideol- 
ogy of democratic revolution held by the 
bourgeoisie. Nationalism today is the sub- 
stitute for revolution; its role is to prevent 
society from coping effectively with the eco- 
nomic necessities of a changed world. 

Alienated from its original association with 
democratic and liberal ideas, nationalism now 
takes on more and more of a totalitarian 
coloration. Thus, in the more important na- 
tions of Europe, nationalism has been 
gradually transformed into imperialism and 
chauvinism. As the 19th century drew to its 
close, it became the imperialism of a Cecil 
Rhodes, the White Man’s Burden, the Her- 
renvolk, the mission civilisatrice de la grande 
France. These, together with Pan-German- 
ism and Pan-Slavism, dissolved democratic 
nationalism, which increasingly became the 
vehicle of the drive to power and of the 
imperial mission. (Hannah Arendt’s article, 
“Imperialism, Nationalism, Chauvinism” in 
the Review of Politics for October 1945 illu- 
minates this connection.) 


Reactionary Mission 


WE NEED only recall how the rise to inde- 
pendent statehood of the smaller nationalities 
of Southeastern Europe, following the dis- 
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solution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
failed to be accompanied by a freeing of new 
cultural forces and a flowering of national] 
cultures such as had marked national libera 
tions of the past. It was marked rather 
by the oppression of minorities and by 
anti-liberal policies. The new states rap 
idly developed into police regimes of the 
worst kind, Czechoslovakia being the only 
exception. 

As time went on the liberal, humani 
tarian principles of Mazzini, Kossuth and 
Garibaldi were transformed into principles 
of zoological race purity. The individual be- 
came a mere abstraction. Today what has 
come to count is the national body, in which 
individuals are only cells. The cells have 
the sole duty of ordering and conducting 
themselves in such a way as to make thx 
life of the national group secure. And what 
is important is no longer the personal worth 
of a man, but his birth certificate. [is 
destiny is determined completely by which 
side of the border he happened to have been 
born on. 

Latter-day European nationalism, created 
in part by the very same factors that spawned 
Fascism and Nazism, has been forced to 
take over many of their features. As we 
read of the mass-expulsions all over Europe 
for the purpose of establishing ethnically 
pure nations, we remember Goebbels: “Even 
though we may be defeated on the battle 
field, our ideas cannot but live on among 
our enemies.” 

At the moment Lord Acton, an uncompro 
mising foe of the nationalism of his own 
day, appears a prophet: “The great adversary 
of the rights of nationality is the modern 
theory of nationality. By making the state 
and the nation commensurate with each 
other in theory, it reduced practically to a 
subject condition all other nationalities 
that may be within the boundary. It cannot 
admit them to any equality with the ruling 
nation which would be a contradiction of 
the principles of its existence. According, 
therefore, to the degree of humanity and 
civilization in that dominant body which 
claims all the rights of the community, the 
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inferior races are exterminated, or reduced 
to servitude, or put in a condition of de- 
pendency.” 

The hold on their subjects of those who 
rule the nations of Europe is tenuous. The 
traditional ruling classes, with their organic 
relation to society and to the historical de- 
velopment of their countries, have been re- 
placed. In their stead, we have for the most 
part a new élite composed of an amalga- 
mation of the old ruling personnel and new 
elements rising from the most diverse social 
strata. For these latter, the best way, in- 
deed the sole way of assuring themselves 
acceptance is by stressing national charac- 
teristics, national loyalties, and national 
prestige as rising above and canceling all 
else. So long as the parvenu rulers seem 
to advance the national cause, they can hope 
that their right to rule will go unquestioned. 
Unable to solve the fundamental economic 
and political problems, they divert frustra- 
tion and resentment into chauvinist chan- 
nels. If they can supply neither butter nor 
guns, they can at least stage parades and pro- 
claim martial ideologies. If they cannot 
provide higher returns from the cultivation 
of land, they at least can hand out the land 
of an evicted “alien” minority. 

However, national communities are to- 
day so deeply split by class conflict that this 
alone does not suffice. The maintenance of 
cohesion is in the end only possible by the 
appeal to national passions of the most vio- 
lent and totalitarian kind—and by foreign 
expansion. 


Autarchy 


IN THE past the national unit corresponded 
more or less to a functioning economic unit. 
The scale of production was then commen- 
surate with national limitations. Further- 
more, relatively free trade between nations 
permitted the development of a world market 
and the international division of labor. But 
after World War I, this situation changed 
basically. On the one hand, more and more 
new barriers were erected against interna- 
tional trade, so that the integrated world 
economy was replaced by a multiplicity 
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of national economies, each concerned 
only with making itself as free as possible 
of outside influences, each endeavoring to 
establish the maximum of autonomy and 
autarchy. On the other hand, however, 
technological and industrial progress made 
it necessary to organize production on an 
ever larger scale, as E. H. Carr points out 
in his recent book, Nationalism and After. 
Modern large-scale industry can produce 
cheaply and efficiently only if it has access 
to large markets. An automobile factory 
designed for the needs of a small nation 
must produce at a much higher cost than 
a factory that can count on millions of 
prospective customers. Thus economic na- 
tionalism means a low standard of living 
enforced by high production costs—even 
discounting the vast expenditures on arma- 
ments and such, made to satisfy the desire 
for national “grandeur” and to provide 
vicarious enjoyment associated with symbols 
of national power. Autarchy is a wasteful 


absurdity. 


Anachronism 


IN ADDITION to the economic anomaly con- 
stituted by the national state, there exists 
a political anomaly. The national state can 
no longer command the power necessary to 
defend the national independence that is its 
principle of life, and without which it be- 
comes meaningless. 

In Europe today this situation takes the 
form of a vicious circle. On the one hand, 
there is the understandable and justifiable 
fear of those liberated from Nazi occupation 
that they may become dominated ‘by their 
liberators. In the words of a leading French 
Socialist, André Philip: “We must beware 
of becoming the slaves of a powerful enemy 
or of a protecting friend.” Accordingly, 
the nations of Europe feel that they must at 
all costs restore their economic and political 
power in order to stand on their own feet in 
international competition. Thus, the new 
nationalism in Europe is in part a defensive 
reflex against encroachments on their sov- 
ereignty by the victors Britain, America and 
Russia. 
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On the other hand, present European 
national states, even with their power re- 
stored, can no longer defend themselves 
against the great imperial powers. Their 
scale and strength in organization, militarily 
and otherwise, are no longer adequate to self- 
protection—are in fact liabilities. 

The illusory happiness the small nations 
find in their anachronistic nationalism only 
puts them all the more at the mercy of 
the great powers, only makes their subju- 
gation that much easier. The new national- 
ism rests on illusions more dangerous to 
those who expound it than to anyone else. 

Here again the situation is fundamentally 
different from that of the last century. 
Metternich’s Holy Alliance saw in the spirit 
of nationalism the most dangerous enemy 
of its own principle of dynastic and feudal 
legitimacy. The new Holy Trinity of Britain, 
Russia and the United States, on the con- 
trary, feels secure only when the opposition 
is channeled within the spirit of the new 
nationalism. 

The aristocratic rationalist of the 18th 
century may not have believed in God for 
himself, but he thought that “religion was 
good for the people.” Similarly, those who 
now control the destinies of the world no 
longer think in narrow nationalist terms, 
but in the wider ones of global domination. 
Precisely because of this, national conflicts 
over details of boundary lines, over strategic 
mountain passes, over the ownership of sea- 
ports by the European states are welcome 
news to the great powers. Competitive 
struggles between small nations, who, like 
neurotics, overcompensate for their weak- 
ness by bombast and threats, are the best 
guarantee of the power of those who are 
really strong. Divide and rule is still im- 
perialism’s best method. 


The New Feudalism 


Durinc the period of resistance against 
Nazi oppression, it appeared as if the com- 
mon fight against a common enemy iad 
created a new feeling of fraternity among 


the peoples of Europe. The great, progres- 
sive dream was federation. 


Many a clandestine paper carried articles 
such as the one in the French Résistance, 
which appeared in February 1943: “It 
would be a great misfortune if the odious 
exploitation of a just idea by the Nazi 
regime should make us forget the necessity 
of a great federation of the peoples of Eu- 
rope. This is a political, moral and economic 
necessity. Compartmented into small states, 
with their obsolete customs barriers, the 
Europe of yesterday had to die of asphyxia- 
tion. . . . Maintain the states within the 
frontiers that answer the aspirations of their 
citizens, but at the same time see to it that 
the frontiers do not hinder the circulation of 
men, ideas, goods—that is the program of 
the truly European revolution.” 

Whether this feeling of fraternity had 
popular roots or whether it was mainly an 
expression of the intellectual awareness of a 
few leaders, the bitter disappointment and 
frustration that set in shortly after liberation, 
in the wake of the Great Powers’ plans for 
Europe, prevented—at least temporarily— 
the further spreading of European solidar- 
ity. Just as continued hunger after libera- 
tion has made for a loosening of the bonds 
of human brotherhood between the individ- 
uals within each nation, thus bringing about 
a general atomization of society—so it has 
also made for a severance of the bonds be- 
tween the different nations of Europe. 
Their bitter need has not made them draw 
closer together; rather each has retreated into 
its own shell. Not only have nations shut 
themselves off from the outside, but within 
nations themselves the different regions have 
begun to shut themselves off from each 
other; thus in certain parts of Austria and 
Italy, for example, the economy tends to 
revert to pre-capitalist, feudal patterns. 


Federation the Only Hope 
AND yet, in spite of this, the peoples of 
Europe may be more receptive today to pro- 
posals for continental federation than they 
were before the war. So impotent is the 
new nationalism to solve any of the prob- 
lems of Europe that it seems unlikely that 
it will accord in any long-range way with 
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the sentiment of the majority. Increasingly 
it will reveal itself as the instrument of the 
interests of those who rule and exploit the 
people and have access to the organs of 
propaganda. 

Not only the common oppression, but 
also the experience of a continental economy 
—even if only in a perverted form under the 
Nazis—has prepared the ground for the per- 
spectives of federalization. It should not 
be forgotten that, as Franz Borkenau has 
said, “Hitler's successes are basically rooted 
not in his extreme nationalism, but on the 
contrary in his shrewd judgment of the de- 
cay of nationalism among his neighbors.” 

True, in their present desperate state, 
the peoples of Europe may have fallen prey 
for a moment to nationalist mania: trapped 
in a world they never made and no longer 
understand, they react with all the despair- 
ing and purposeless violence of a hunted 
animal. But at the same time, it is unde- 
niable that traditional nationalist feeling, as 
expressed in patriotism, has declined pro- 
foundly. In no European country, not even 
Germany, did one witness during the past 
war anything like the spontaneous outbursts 
of national feeling that marked the begin- 
ning of World War I. Negatively at least, 
this was a demonstration that the people 
sensed that the national state had become ob- 
solete as an instrument of human welfare 
and progress. When they did rise to resist 
the invader it was to make their own life 
more endurable, and not because they had 





any interest in rescuing the nation as such. 


Unite or Perish 


European nationalism today opposes itself 
to the main currents of progress—which are 
away from isolation and toward internation- 
alism. Nationalism today delays the only 
solution still open for dismembered and lac- 
erated Europe: integration and federaliza- 
tion. Arnold Toynbee defined the spirit of 
nationality as “a spirit which makes people 
feel and act and think about a part of any 
given society as though it were the whole 
of that society.” It may not yet be possible 
to instill in modern man the awareness of 
the wholeness of human society in general 
that lies at the basis of Toynbee’s view— 
but it may be possible at least to make Eu- 
ropeans aware of the wholeness of Europe. 
If the nationalist spirit is not overcome, that 
Continent will perish. 

Cultural pluralism—the right of each 
people to its own culture—is perfectly com- 
patible with unification on the economic 
and political plane, and it is absurd to pre- 
tend that those who favor such unification 
call for the standardization of European cul- 
ture. On the contrary, a diversified European 
culture is no longer possible except through 
political and economic integration. “Balkan- 
ization” will mean not only material, but 
cultural poverty. The only political, eco- 
nomic or cultural hope of the peoples of 
Europe lies in an over-all community that 
goes beyond the separate nation. 
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The New Dynamic 


For the first time in history Britain offered 
India, her jewel, full independence. There 
were no strings attached—or at least none 
that the Indians felt were unfairly binding. 

This offer seemed to be the keystone of 
Britain’s new master plan—a plan that might 
prove to be the democratic world’s effective 
alternative to the Soviet dynamic. 

For eight months inside the United King- 
dom itself Britain’s new Socialist government 
had been quietly chipping away at British 
capitalism. But along with this domestic 
preoccupation it had been shaping a com- 
plementary foreign policy. 

Britain was preparing to withdraw its 
troops from the immediate area of sacred 
Suez and sign a new treaty with Egypt. 
Britain was supporting more actively the 
reviving Social Democrats in its fragment of 
Germany. Its offer to India revealed a 
capacity to talk to hitherto subject peoples 
in a new tone. To be sure, the new structure 
was full of weak spots and contradictions. 
But Socialists who were also Englishmen 
could hardly be expected to do a job of 
imperial slum clearance in any way but 
gradually. 

It was true that old-style imperialism 
could not have held on to India much longer 
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under any circumstances. It was also true 
that the new policy would win friends for 
Britain in the Middle East, in Europe, in 
America, and might even eventually make 
the Indians themselves friends of the Eng- 
lishman. None of these urgently practical 
considerations made the new policy less 
desirable to those who would benefit by it— 
indeed they were the surest guarantee that 
the policy would stick. 

Could the new program succeed? Had it 
come too late to stem Soviet expansionism? 
Would Britain’s bright impulse to demo 
cratic Socialism carry with it America’s con- 
fused capitalism, or would American capital- 
ism’s superior physical strength wash it 
away? 

Was there too much frustration and 
cynicism among believers in expanding 
democracy and international brotherhood to 
find in this new development something 
worth fighting for? 


The Report 

For Zionists too the question was whether 
the business of Britain in the Middle East 
was the old business of imperialism—of pipe 
lines and lifelines to protect exploited 
colonies—or whether it was now the pro 
tection of a Socialist Britain’s chance to 
survive by encouraging the spread of free- 
dom in the world. 

However this question was answered, it 
was clear that Palestine was still one of the 
vulnerable spots in the developing structure. 
Governmental treatment of the Anglo 
American Committee of Inquiry report in 
hoth London and Washington could be 
charitably described as confusing to those 
who thought that this might be the report 
tc end all reports on Palestine. 

President Harry Truman had approved 
the proposals to transfer 100,000 refugees to 
Palestine, to eliminate restrictions on land 
ecquisition, and to protect the rights of Arabs 
and improve their conditions. 
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Prime Minister Clement Attlee had told 
the House of Commons that the report had 
to be considered as a whole, that a large body 
of immigrants would not be admitted to 
Palestine until illegal armies had been dis- 
banded, and that more had to be known 
about the possibilities of military and finan- 
cial support from the United States in the 
implementation of the report. 

After these comments by the two head 
men, the report was turned over to the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office and the U. S. State De- 
partment. The chiefs of these two offices 
were in Paris trying to outstare the Soviet 
Foreign Minister. Departmental underlings 
shifted the report from one corner of their 
desks to another wondering what to do next. 


Arab Reaction 


The Arab League soon gave them some- 
thing to sink their teeth into. On May 10, 
the top diplomatic representatives in Wash- 
ington of Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Leba- 
non, and Syria deposited with Dean Acheson, 
Acting Secretary of State, an aide-memoire 
pointing out that the Arabs were a majority 
of the population in Palestine, that any 
decision made without their consent would 
be “legally and morally unjust and can only 
be imposed by force,” and that the recom- 
mendations of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee on immigration of Jews, land regulation, 
and the nature of the Palestinian state were 
“a serious encroachment upon the basic 
tights of the Arabs of Palestine, as well as 
upon the rights of the Arab states which are 
most directly concerned in the status and 
future of that Arab country.” 

In Jerusalem, the Arab Higher Committee 
sent off threatening or imploring letters to 
Stalin, Truman, Attlee, the Pope, and Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah. Spokesmen huffed and 
puffed and swung figurative  scimitars. 
Nothing happened except a spreading of 
the suspicion that the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee in Palestine was not a very impressive 
body of men. In the midst of their loud 
protestations, a large group broke away from 
the Arab Higher Committee to form a rival 
organization. 

The Arab League and its astute Secretary, 
Azzam Bey Pasha, were something else. Mr. 
Acheson felt compelled to inform the Arab 
states that both Arabs and Jews would be 


consulted before any definite decision was 
reached regarding the Committee’s report. 
Five days later the British Foreign Office 
formally stated that it would not be in a 
position to announce the British govern- 
ment’s decision on the report until it had 
censulted the United States government, 


the Arabs, and the Jews. 
Confusion 


By this time, some clarification of the re- 
port of the Anglo-American Committee and 
its destiny in the official channels of the two 
nations seemed to be in order. The Com- 
mittee had from the moment of its creation 
Jed an amorphous juridical existence. With 
the issuance of the report, both Truman and 
Attlee seemed to the non-legalistic observer 
to have committed their governments to 
certain definite decisions concerning the re- 
port; the former's decisions were positive and 
the latter's negative. Yet now both govern- 
ments were saying that they had come to no 
decisions at all and certainly would not come 
to any until they had consulted each other, 
the Arab states individually and organized 
as a League, and all varieties of Jewish 
spokesmen. The question was also raised 
whether immediate implementation of the 
recommendation for immigration of 100,000 
Jews into Palestine was a matter that legiti- 
mately required consultation with the Arabs 
even under the commitment made by both 
England and the United States to consult 
them on measures affecting the basic status 
of Palestine. 

Matters were particularly confusing as far 
as the United States was concerned. Britain, 
after all, was the mandatory power. The 
Mandate had been handed to Britain by the 
League of Nations. It was certainly nothing 
that had been thrust into Britain’s unwilling 
hands. Yet it was international legal sanc- 
tion for Britain’s activities in Palestine—even 
though the League itself had long since 
passed away. 

The United States had no such sanction. 
In the past, its interest in Palestine had been 
largely self-asserted. The U. S. had confined 
itself to offering advice, and no one had en- 
couraged it to go further. Now, for the first 
time, Americans were being urged to take 
responsibility. It was the logical outcome of 
having become involved so_ intimately 
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through the Anglo-American Committee. 
America’s next move—the one to be made 
after the consultations on the report—could 
hardly avoid action that would involve re- 
sponsibility. 


Clarification 


And so before taking the plunge, the State 
Department apparently decided to take stock 
of where it was and why it was there. A 
memorandum, approved by President Tru- 
man, was issued on May 21. It was a series 
of introspective and defensive observations 
that amounted to a basis for future United 
States action regarding Palestine. 

The full text of the memorandum follows: 

“In inviting comments and suggestions on 
the report of the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry, the Government of the United 
States desires to make the following observa- 
tions: 

“1, The report is advisory in character, 
consequently, its recommendations are not 
binding. However, the United States Gov- 
ernment is giving careful consideration to 
the report in view of the standing of the 
members of the committee, of the fact that 
the report was unanimously approved by 
them and of the fact that they were entirely 
free to arrive at any conclusions which to 
them seemed fair and reasonable. The 
United States Government will also give 
careful consideration to the views of the 
governments and organizations which it is 
now consulting. Judging from preliminary 
reactions to the report in various quarters, 
criticism is to be expected. In view of the 
importance of this problem and the sincere 
desire of the United States to arrive at a 
policy with regard to Palestine which will 
be both humane and just, this Government 
greatly hopes that the general character and 
trend of the observations and suggestions 
may, so far as possible, be of a constructive 
nature. 

“2. By means of the participation of 
American citizens in the work of the com- 
mittee, and through the present consulta- 
tion, the Government of the United States 
is seeking information and assistance look- 
ing to the formulation of its policy on several 
difficult and complex problems. It readily 
recognizes that other governments and 
organizations will have their own respective 


attitudes in regard to these questions which 
may or may not be similar to the attitude 
which shall be adopted by the United States. 
The United States Government is grateful 
for the cooperation and help which have 
already been accorded to the committee of 
inquiry and hopes that assistance and col- 
laboration will continue to be forthcoming 
as these matters develop. The United States 
Government, for its part, will be prepared 
at all times to reciprocate to the best of its 
ability the many courtesies which have been 
afforded to its citizens and representatives by 
the interested governments and groups. 

“3. The interest of the United States in 
the questions considered in the report is be 
lieved to be legitimate and is based upon the 
following: 

“CA) Compassion for and a desire to assist 
victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution, both 
Jews and non-Jews. 

“(B) The fact that for a number of years 
American citizens have been contributing 
substantial assistance to the upbuilding of 
the Jewish National Home in Palestine, and 
that there is every reason to expect that their 
interest will continue. 

“(C) The deep interest which the Amer 
ican Government and its citizens have in 
maintaining and promoting mutually bene 
ficial and harmonious relations between the 
United States and the countries of the Near 
East in the political field, in education and 
other cultural activities in trade, and in eco 
nomic development. 

“(D) The value placed by the United 
States upon the contributions which the 
Near Eastern countries have made and will 
doubtless continue to make to the cause of 
world peace and prosperity and to the up- 
building and effectiveness of the interna- 
tional organization created for these pur- 
poses. 

“4. This Government will be glad to re- 
ceive comments and suggestions regarding 
the report as a whole or any part of it, and 
would be grateful if these could be received, 
at the latest, thirty days from today.” 

This clarification seemed to settle nothing. 
Two days later the State Department felt 
compelled to take notice of the obvious con- 
flict between the President's reaffirmed de- 
sire to have 100,000 Jews enter Palestine 
immediately and the State Department's de- 
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termination to consult further about the 
whole report. The State Department's ex- 
planation of the conflict was simple: “There 
is no conflict and can be no conflict in the 
two statements.” ‘The President, the State 
Department pointed out, had “reaffirmed the 
urgency of the transference of the 100,000 
Jews,” and it was “precisely because of the 
urgency of this problem” that the President 
wanted to inaugurate immediate consulta- 
tions on the report. 


The Same Note 


These further delays in finding a haven 
for the 100,000 neediest Jews brought an 
unexpected aftermath to the report. The 
report’s suggestion that they be admitted into 
Palestine had been very widely approved in 
Britain and in the United States. It had 
been assumed that this would be done and 
that the controversy would then be confined 
to the long-term recommendations of the re- 
port, and to the political aspects of Zionism. 
But Attlee’s statement and the subsequent 
determination to carry on at least another 
month of consultations meant that the Zion- 
ists continued to emphasize the need of the 
refugees and delayed coming to grips in the 
matter of a Jewish state. 

A meeting of Zionist leaders in Washing- 
ton expressed itself as “outraged” by the new 
delays and suggested to the American Zion- 
ist Emergency Council and the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine “the advisability of re- 
fusing to become involved” in these pro- 
cedures. But the conference gave no public 
indication of what the Zionist leaders 
thought about the bulk of the report and 
how their basic tactics would be affected 
after the matter of the 100,000 was out of 
the way. 

The American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, representing the four largest Zionist 
groups in the country, continued to hope 
against hope. The Council's initial statement 
welcomed the recommendation for 100,000 
certificates though it expressed “grave 
doubts” whether, in the context of the re- 
port, Jewish immigration into Palestine 
would actually be facilitated. The Council 
was also satisfied with the recommendation 
for the lifting of restrictions on land transfer, 
though here again it was “apprehensive” 
about a qualifying provision. However, not- 
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ing that some of the recommendations for a 
permanent solution of the Palestine problem 
“can never be accepted by the Jewish peo- 
ple,” the Council decided to reserve further 
judgment in view of the President's state- 
ment that he was himself reserving judg- 
ment on the long-range proposals. The 
implied hope that the President would turn 
down the long-term proposals in terms which 
would be favorable to a Jewish common- 
wealth was probably futile. President Tru- 
man had already made it clear that he was 
against a Jewish state and Dr. Emanuel 
Neumann, as spokesman for the Zionist 
Organization of America, had put down the 
administration as “definitely hostile” toward 
the Zionist demands for Palestine. 


Short vs. Long Term 


Pro-Zionist comment in general followed 
the pattern of the American Zionist Emer- 
gency Council's statement. The immediate 
measures were welcome, the long-term pro- 
posals were greeted with silence or misgiv- 
ings. There was a tendency to avoid 
admitting how serious a blow the report was 
to Zionist hopes for a Jewish commonwealth 
in Palestine. Some Zionists, for example, 
sought to create the impression that the 
American members of the Committee were 
really in favor of a Jewish state but gave it 
up so that the British members would yield 
ON 100,000 immediate certificates. 

Apparently American Zionists wanted to 
be prepared to continue the fight for a state 
even on the basis of the report. For this 
purpose, the most encouraging interpretation 
of the report was made by Bartley C. Crum, 
an American member of the Committee who 
felt that the report “makes possible ulti- 
mately a democratic commonwealth in 
Palestine, a majority of the citizens of which 
are Jews.” 

The Labor Zionists made the least effort 
to be diplomatic. They joined in the general 
welcome to the short-term recommendations, 
but they could not refrain from sharp and 
fervent attacks on what they called “the re- 
port’s essential error.” 

“We intend to and we do reject, immedi- 
ately, for us and for our children, and for our 
people forever, one basic contention of the 
report,” the Labor Zionists declared. “The 
report takes it upon itself to deny that Pales- 
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tine is a land which has been promised to the 
Jewish people of the world, and declares 
every Jew who enters his own land, in viola- 
tion of what happens to be the ‘law’ of the 
day, is an illegal immigrant. We solemnly 
reject that contention with its corollary—the 
denial of a Jewish commonwealth in Pales- 
tine. We assert that neither now, nor in any 
moment of its future, will the Jewish people 
cease to be a people—and give up its right to 
re-enter its home.” 


Palestine Reaction 


Comment within Palestine was pessimistic. 
A month after the report was made public 
the Jewish Agency still had not commented 
officially. However, what amounted to a 
semi-ofhicial preliminary statement was given 
to the Palcor News Agency. “The central 
problem of homeless, stateless Jewish people 
is left untouched,” the statement said. “The 
national home cannot be really secure save 
within the framework of a Jewish state.” 
Such a state would provide equal rights for 
all its citizens, “but any Jew in need of a 
home would be enabled by the Jewish state 
to settle in Palestine as of right.” 

Moshe Shertok, chief of the political de- 
partment of the Jewish Agency, made it clear 
that there was no possibility of Jewish ac- 
ceptance of the report as a whole. 

Some sections of the Palestine press found 
the report a basic retrogression. Haaretz, 
liberal Hebrew daily, declared: “The report 
is a willful retreat from recognition of the 
political character and aspirations of the 
Jewish people since the days of the Balfour 
Declaration and the Royal Commission.” 

Haboker, a conservative daily, found that 
the report had “neither the broad conception 
nor the far-sighted comprehension of the 
Jewish problem as shown in the Balfour 
Declaration and the mandate.” 


Favorable Reaction 


The nature of the report could be more 
clearly discerned from the identity of those 
who favored it. Dr. Judah L. Magnes, 
President of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem and spokesman in Palestine for 
bi-nationalism, welcomed the report because 
he felt it opened a way for cooperation be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in a_ bi-national 
Palestine. 


OCYWRAARATATTADYV 


The most enthusiastic Jewish reception 
came from the American Council for Juda- 
ism, the vigorous anti-Zionist organization 
headed by Lessing J. Rosenwald. “Some 
day, when the passion of the moment wil! 
have become a memory, the report will be 
regarded as one of the most lucid, wise, 
humane and statesmanlike documents of our 
time,” Mr. Rosenwald said. He pointed out 
that the recommendation that 100,000 Jews 
be admitted to Palestine was “organically re 
lated to all other proposals” and therefore the 
report must be acted upon “as a whole.” 

The American Jewish Committee joined 
in the approbation of the recommended lift 
ing of immigration and land tenure restri 
tions. It approved several recommendations 
which it had also been advocating, including 
a United Nations trusteeship for Palestine, 
the proposals to better relations between 
Arabs and Jews and develop Palestine eco 
nomically for the benefit of all, implemen- 
tation of the human rights provisions of the 
UN charter, absorption of immigrants by 
other nations. On the matter of a Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine, the American 
Jewish Committee did not find it necessary 
to comment. 


Other Havens 


In the general rush to welcome the recom 
mendation that 100,000 refugee Jews be 
admitted to Palestine, not much attention 
was paid to the report’s suggestion that other 
nations make a special effort to provide 
homes for the rest of the Jews who might 
want to leave Europe. 

The willingness of refugee Jews to come 
to the United States had long been a warmly 
debated problem. Earl G. Harrison, after 
investigating conditions among the displaced 
in Europe for President Truman in the sum- 
mer of 1945, had reported that “many” Jews 
wanted to go to Palestine because they re- 
alized that they had little chance of being 
admitted into the United States or other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

There was also no shortage of applications 
for the American visas made available fol- 
lowing President Truman’s executive order 
of December 23 ordering facilitation of im- 
migration of displaced persons under existing 
quotas. The first of these new immigrants 
to America began to arrive in May. 
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But there had been reports that European 
Jews had been frightened off with tales of 
rampant anti-Semitism in the United States. 
These reports were verified by Bartley C. 
Crum, who was shocked to find that “one 
after another” of the displaced persons whom 
he had interviewed in Central Europe did 
not want to come to the United States be- 
cause of what they had heard of the prev- 
alence of anti-Semitism in this country. 
“These unfortunate people,” Mr. Crum said, 
“facing greater prejudice than they had ex- 
perienced in the days of Hitler's rise to 
power, still were afraid to think of coming 
to our own United States because of what 
‘hey had heard of Jew-baiting here.” 

Of course no Zionist organization sug- 
gested that anything be done to change 
American immigration restrictions. The 
only Jewish organizations of any kind that 
at this time urged such action were the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee and the Workmen’s 
Circle, both of whom express a Socialist ap- 
proach to Jewish problems. 


British Reaction 


In Britain, there was some disappointment 
over the failure of the Committee to recom- 
mend partition of Palestine into separate 
Jewish and Arab states, a solution which had 
gained in popularity there recently. 

Liberal British opinion, though disapprov- 
ing any delay in the transference of the 
100,000 Jews to Palestine, heartily approved 
Prime Minister Attlee’s play for concrete 
American assistance. Sharpness and impa- 
tience were creeping into the British attitude. 
“The Americans should realize,” said the 
Manchester Guardian, “that Arabs and Jews 
will be convinced of American readiness to 
share the responsibility only when they see 
American troops on Palestine soil.” 

The New Statesman hoped for American 
support in carrying out the report and 
pointed out that, with the Soviet Union 
anti-Zionist, Britain and the United States 
would have to work together to write Zion- 
ist interests into a new trusteeship agreement 
for Palestine. If they should quarrel, the 
New Statesman warned, the outlook for a 
Jewish homeland under the United Nations 
would be bleak. 

American assistance, in the form of mili- 
tary, financial, and administrative aid, was 





also asked by Harold Laski, retiring chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Brit- 
ish Labour Party. “It is for the American 
government to prove that things like Con- 
gressional resolutions are more than empty 


words.” 


American Commer* 


Some sections of American opinion were 
ready to meet these challenges. Much of the 
press comment on the report and on Mr. 
Attlee’s remarks favored American “respon- 
sibility” of an undefined character. But the 
two great opinion leaders of the United 
States press, the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune, went further. 

“The United States is too powerful,” said 
the Times, “to give advice and insist on 
action unless we are ready to help in all the 
ways necessary—by moral support, financial 
assistance, in the last resort even by the show 
of force—to put into effect the policy we 
demand.” 

The Herald Tribune was as sharp as any 
British paper: 

“To this newspaper it seems impossible for 
American spokesmen to go on much longer 
trying to make political capital out of the 
miseries of the Jews and the tragedies of the 
Palestine dilemma without accepting any 
responsibility in the premises. If this na- 
tion’s influence is to produce anything save 
catastrophe, then it will have to place its 
power, prestige and if need be its troops be- 
hind the basic solutions which it is prepared 
to advocate.” 

This was strong talk. Offering American 
troops for any purpose except self-defense 
cr an international police force was still not 
being done lightheartedly, even in inter- 
nationalist circles. The mumerous and 
loquacious Congressional supporters of 
vague resolutions in favor of Zionism were 
silent. There was only one significant gov- 
ernmental indication. It came from Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, who had become 
Secretary of State Byrnes’ Republican ac- 
cessory-before-the-fact in the formulation and 
operation of foreign policy. Senator Vanden- 
berg doubted that sending military aid 
“would be acceptable to the United States.” 


The Precondition 
Making the disbanding of Hagana a pre- 
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condition to the admission of 100,000 Jews 
into Palestine had been discussed and re- 
jected by the Anglo-American Committee. 
This much was first attested to by American 
members Bartley C. Crum and Frank W. 
Buxton, and then confirmed by British mem- 
ber Richard H. S. Crossman. 

Clearly the Committee had a healthy re- 
spect for the Hagana. One morning, during 
the Committee’s stay in Jerusalem, a 
memorandum had been found on the desk 
cf the secretariat which began, “Head Com- 
mand, Jewish Resistance Movement.” It 
warned the Committee that in order to de- 
stroy the resistance movement “it will be 
necessary to destroy the whole Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine.” The Committee ap- 
parently decided to accept this as simple fact. 
Its decision seemed based on excellent 
authority. Mr. Crum revealed that the Com- 


mittee was told by the commanding general 
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of the British forces in Palestine “that 
if every British soldier were withdrawn 
tomorrow, the Hagana or secret army of 
Palestine Jewry would take over all of 
Palestine and hold it against the entire Arab 
world—without the slightest difficulty.” 

The need for American military interven 
tion in Palestine to carry out the recommen 
dations of the report was still not as clear as 
the value of such intervention for Britain in 
the whole Middle East. Some Zionists 
understood this perfectly. “If the British 
government's primary considerations will be 
its political policy in the Middle East,” re 
marked Mr. Berl Locker, a Zionist labor 
leader, “we are going to have a difficult 
time.” Britain’s primary consideration was 
and obviously always had to be its own 
political policy—it had been so when the 
Balfour Declaration was issued. 

Sipney HERTZBERG 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SCENE 








MY SISTERS TAKE CULTURE 


ROSE A. ENGLANDER 


HENEVER I watch my small 
daughter run barefoot and free 
at “rhythm class,” I remember 


how my devoted mother kept buying expen- 
sive ballet slippers for my sisters and me. 

Why we needed ballet slippers for the 
mongrel art Miss Dora imparted to us I still 
don’t know after more than twenty-five 
years. A real ballet step would have sent 
us flat on our smug little faces. 

But Miss Dora said ballet slippers: all the 
other mothers bought ballet slippers and our 
mother bought ballet slippers. She bought 
them in triplicate—because three of her 
four daughters took the combination elocu- 
tion, dancing, and singing lessons which 
Miss Dora lumped as Public Appearance. 

Mamma was pleased at having a trio of 
her own to Appear Publicly, and she would 
have shepd even more naches from her 
whole quartet. But Stella, the eldest, was 
an intellectual high-school senior who 
scorned this new craze. She had her school 
work, her piano lessons, her duties in Papa’s 
stationery store, and her dates; and she con- 
sidered that a full life. 

Naomi, Ruby and I, aged fifteen, nine 
and twelve, also had homework, music 
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lessons, and the store—but no dates as yet, 
so there was a small niche available in our 
lives when the Fineberg girls came rinning 
with the news about Miss Dora. 

Nettie Fineberg was incoherent with ex- 
citement. She clutched a paper with some 
names written on it, and a pencil. 

“She’s from London, England, and she 
was an actress,” Nettie gushed, “and she'll 
come to Jersey City every week if we get 
enough kids, and——” 

“What are you talking about?” Mamma 
said. “Nobody could come from London to 
Jersey City every week.” 

“No,” Nettie’s sister Tessie explained. 
“She was in London, now she’s in New 
York. She’s a high-class elocution teacher, 
and she says she isn’t interested in the money 
so much as she wants to bring culture to 
Jersey City.” 

“It's seventy-five cents apiece if we get 
ten kids in the class,” Nettie snatched back 
her tale, “and if we get more it’s only fifty 
cents.” 

“But it’s just for little kids, isn’t it?” 
Mamma asked. 

“Everybody,” Tessie protested. “Miss Dora 
says big or little, she can teach you culture 
and poise.” 


} eee needed no adding machine to 
figure that four times seventy-five or 
even fifty, plus my violin lessons and piano 
instruction for the other three girls, added 
up to a good weekly slice for cultv-e. 

But Mamma was the kind of woman who 
maneuvered her almost unending workday so 
that she could sit in her room with me and 
sew behind closed doors for the daily hour 
I practiced my fiddle. She protected my 
sisters’ nerves and guarded me from possible 
assault. 
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She didn’t hesitate now. 

“Put my girls down.” She pointed to 
Nettie’s subscription list. “Put them all 
down.” ; 

Sister Stella promptly declined, but almost 
no one else in Jersey City did. The Bergs 
had only to hear that the Finebergs were 
in, and all the Cantors needed to be told 
was that the Bergs had joined up. 

So it spiraled until the class hit the fifty- 
cent zone and then got too big for anyone’s 
home. Finally Mr. Fineberg cleared an 
enormous space in the basement of his dry- 
goods-and-department store. He put benches 
around, strung up extra cable lights, and 
sent his truck with delivery man and porter 
to fetch the battered upright piano donated 
by another father. The class then officially 
opened, with twenty-seven aspiring Public 
Appearers. 

Class met every Wednesday after school 
and lasted till 5:30. Part of the time we 
received group instruction, as when we stood 
in rows and learned “positions” for our feet, 
or waved our arms gracefully in time to 
Ethelbert Nevin’s “Narcissus.” 

Then, while each child was called up to 
do her “specialty”—a recitation piece, a song, 
a dance, or a hodgepodge of all—the rest 
would take to the benches and watch as 
quietly as possible. Criticism by anyone ex- 
cept the teacher was not encouraged. 

A delegation of mothers also warmed the 
benches at every lesson, and competed with 
each other in inviting Miss Dora home for 
supper after class. She was probably the 
most glamorous person any of us had ever 
met. I don’t mean in appearance—for she 
was plump, faintly mustached, in her late 
forties, and dressed bunchily in a style 
Mamma termed “Dutchy.” Dutchy meant 
“not classy.” 

“I can’t figure her,” Mamma _ would 
ponder. “She dresses Dutchy like the 
goyim, still she’s Jewish. Maybe it’s be- 
cause she’s from England. But I must say 
she is an interesting woman.” 

Miss Dora was rich in personality and 
in tales of the London stage. The names of 
George Arliss, Mrs. Pat Campbell, Sir Her- 
bert Beerbohm Tree, and the other British 
great fell from her lips with both reverence 
and familiarity. 

It thrilled us to learn pieces full of 
British words like “subaltern,” “Jolly good, 


eh!” and “Pip, pip, toodle-oo, old chappy.” 
Years later I realized Miss Dora’s staggering 
repertory was strictly music hall. 

She poohed the idea of going on the stage 
in New York. Not when she had her deah, 
deah children to teach in Newark on Mon 
days, Brooklyn on Tuesdays, Jersey City on 
Wednesdays, White Plains on Thursdays, 
and New York on Fridays. With such an 
itinerary we were deeply grateful that she 
awarded Jersey City a day, and even more 
honored when she supped with one o1 
another family. 

On such occasions Miss Dora sometimes 
got to meet the fathers of her pupils. Not 
often, for they were chiefly storekeepers, 
and in our milieu a father and mother could 
seldom sit at table together. 

Sometimes a father popped out of his near 
by store for a few minutes to look in on the 
class with wonder and pride. Mr. Fineberg, 
Nettie’s and Tessie’s father, dropped in 
often, for we were in his basement, and he 
had plenty of hired help to leave in charge 
upstairs. 

But I am afraid our fathers knew muc 
less about our cultural lives—and that in- 
cludes our reading and musical tastes as 
well—than did our mothers. Fathers were 
limited to hearing their offspring “oblige” 
for visiting relatives on Sunday, maybe man- 
aging to get to pupil “recitals” once in a 
yoivel, and paying for the lessons. Som« 
times they had a share in deciding what 
lessons should be taken, sometimes they 
weren't consulted. Some wives who knew 
their husbands would take the short and 
derisive view of culture avoided argument 
by signing up first and telling after. 

But I am happy to report that a great 
many fathers did share the mammas’ eager- 
ness to give their children every opportunity 
America afforded—everything they them 
selves didn’t have as children in Europe, 
or later as hard-working new Americans. 

I am not talking solely about our friends. 
I am talking of Jewish parents in general 
—all those plain men and women who some- 
how always manage to buy their children 
more expensive pianos, fiddles and ’cellos 
than they can afford—or even the best in 
tenor saxophones and clarinets for those 
traitors who distress mammas and papas by 
preferring jazz to “classic.” 

Of course, it didn’t hurt the family 
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pocket any when those same jazz-students 
worked their way through college by tak- 
ing dance jobs night after night, and spend- 
ing summer vacations playing at Catskill 
resorts. This is still an honorable and ac- 
cepted way to utilize childhood lessons. 
To be sure, the pickings are slimmer since 
our sophisticated young have been spoiled 
by the glamor of the “name band.” 

But few parents we knew looked for 
tangible returns from the money they cheer- 
fully spent on the “children’s future.” On 
our economic and social level, and in our 
time, you seldom found Jewish mothers 
prodding a child to the limit of physical 
endurance to produce a prodigy, a concert 
musician, a stage star. True, if you didn’t 
practice there was a gevald and geshrei. But 
that was partly because money came hard 
and fees weren't to be wasted, partly be- 
cause discipline is discipline, partly because 
mothers like to have their children perform 
good for the Eastern Star or the Ladies’ Aid. 

“I don’t expect my girls to become ac- 
tresses,” Mamma explained to Mrs. Schoen- 
stein, who asked advice about her Pearl join- 
ing our class. “Gott zoll ophitn. These 
children in the vaudeville shows—what kind 
of life is that for kids?” 

The movies, which later planted seeds 
of hope in more maternal breasts, were as 
yet an infant industry. No Shirley Temple, 
no Margaret O’Brien to put ideas into 
parental heads. Nor had. radio mushroomed 
into a tempting market for child voices. 
Most of us were taught to saw away at our 
fiddles, bang away at our pianos, pipe out 
our songs and fling our skinny legs in dance 
without ulterior motive, just as most boys 
were sent to heder every afternoon without 
the rabbinate as goal. 

I do know one fanatic Jewish mother in 
recenter years who filled every half-hour of 
her daughter's time. She apportioned the 
child’s life among teachers of piano, har- 
mony, dance, painting, and voice, plus 
Italian and French to pronounce the songs 
properly. No one was surprised when poor 
Ginger had a bad nervous breakdown at the 
age of twelve. Yet this same regimen has 
undoubtedly produced child-wonders in 
other, more fortunate homes. 

All in all, more than half the girls my 
sisters and I went with took lessons of some 





kind, and most of us ended up not as 
celebrities or nervous wrecks but as wives. 
(Perhaps, after all, that was the underlying 
motive.) 


s For the three of us, when we became 
A disciples of Miss Dora, we weren't 
thinking of carving out careers or snaring 
husbands. The whole thing sounded like 
fun, all the other girls were doing it, and 
we wanted to. It was almost impossible for 
us to plumb the mental depths of someone 
like Dot Siskind who didn’t want to join the 
class, but was forced to by her mother. 

Every Wednesday Mrs. Siskind dragged 
her sullen ten-year-old to Mr. Fineberg’s 
basement and stood guard lest Dot escape 
to play ring-a-leavio in the street with tough 
boys. 

Dot's open hostility was hard on Miss 
Dora. Our teacher usually sat at the piano, 
thumping out accompaniments while watch- 
ing us over one shoulder and shrieking in- 
structions in perfect time to the tune. When 
Dot “joined” the class Miss Dora stopped 
bothering to sit down. To save wear and 
tear she just stood at the piano banging out 
chords, for she was forever rushing out on 
the floor to push Dot into a position re- 
motely resembling what the rest of us were 
doing. 

Finally Miss Dora said she thought Dot’s 
talents were strictly elocutionary and limited 
her solo work to reciting. 

That was how Dot got herself out of the 
class. One Wednesday she appeared affable 
and smiling—so cooperative that poor Mrs. 
Siskind almost wept with pleasure. She 
went through the “positions” without once 
stepping on her own feet, she waved her 
arms to Nevin’s “Narcissus” without hitting 
the next girl in the eye. 

When called upon for her piece, she 
walked prettily to the center of the floor, 
made the proper bow to teacher, mother, 
and audience, and then recited: 

“Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 
The hell with the whole 


Damn lot of you.” 


M’ sisters and I were happy in Miss 
Dora’s class. But almost immediately 
she began typecasting, and I didn’t like the 
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way she sized me up. I was a morose, 
earnest, and worrisome child. Miss Dora 
gave me only comic pieces to recite, like 
the one starting “I was a habby Deutscher, 
zo habby as can be,” followed by a waddling, 
silly Dutch “character” dance. 

We thought Miss Dora clever to divine 
the latent emotion in our good looking, ex- 
citable Naomi. Sorrow or anger always sent 
Naomi to the piano where she would sit for 
hours playing things like “Traumerei” and 
“Reverie” with more schmaltz than tech- 
nique. Now Miss Dora groomed her as 
tragic diseuse of the class. 

As for Ruby, redheaded, freckled, and 
fresh—she was the family nymph. She got 
to do adorable, pert little dances. Some- 
times she was a flower, sometimes a bunny. 

Actually, Ruby had become a notable 
Public Appearer a good two years before, 
when at seven she delighted an audience 
not so much with her piano playing as with 
her impudence. 

The occasion was a “pupil recital” by 
Ruby’s expensive piano teacher, who be- 
lieved in such swank as renting the Aeolian 
Hall auditorium in New York City, no less. 

One by one, starting with the tots and 
working up to girls old enough to be getting 
married, each pupil would walk to the stage 
with poise and play a piece while another 
shared the bench to turn pages. 

Tiny Ruby rollicked her way through 
pages 1 and 2 of a baby piece, “Camp of 
the Gypsies,” and was ready for the other 
side, but nothing happened. The big, slow 
page-turner had gone off into a private day- 
dream. 

Instead of doing the job herself, Ruby put 
her small hands in her lap and screeched 
through Aeolian Hall, “What's the matter? 
Are you asleep?” She got a terrific hand. 

Clairvoyant Miss Dora recognized my kid 
sister’s impishness and rewarded her ac- 
cordingly. Only I, the clown yearning to 
play Hamlet, was misunderstood. 

But Mamma was enchanted with our 
progress. At last she had something tangible 
to contribute when the shul Sisterhood or 
the Ladies’ Aid begged talent for their en- 
tertainments. Until now Mamma had drawn 
a blank in her children. She would come 
home from a meeting and sigh. 


“The Radner girl played the violin like 
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a dream,” she would tell us wistfully. “I 
don’t know—only my children never want 
to do anything.” 

“But Mamma, none of us play well 
enough for that.” 

“Oh you're too fussy. The ladies talk all 
through the program anyway. Anything 
would sound good to them.” 

Now, Gott zei dank, we could at least 
recite and Ruby could dance. And on one 
occasion we got a chance to see the value of 
taking lessons and using them. We shared a 
Sisterhood program with a young chiropodist 
who had just opened his office. He sang a 
few numbers in a nice, semi-cultivated voice. 
Everyone applauded. He bowed charmingly, 
distributed his professional cards throughout 
the vestry room, and left. Mamma said it 
brought him plenty of clients with corns 
and bunions. 

If Miss Dora’s instruction enriched the 
Ladies’ Aid entertainments, they didn’t pau 
perize our private Sunday morning musicales 
either. 

These always began with a housecleaning 
bout. Mamma, who had a tough enough 
week in the store, spent Sundays lavishing 
attention on the house. We four helped— 
in our own fashion. 

Mon, the general, set one to dusting, one 
to sweeping, one to bedmaking, the othe: 
to washing breakfast dishes while she cooked 
dinner. (Pop was in the store, for we never 
closed Sundays.) 

Unfortunately, Stella couldn’t dust the 
piano without running her hands over a few 
keys and pretty soon she was playing some 
thing. She played very well—the only good 
musician among us—and Mom would sigh 
with satisfaction as she stirred knedels for 
the chicken soup. 

When Stella drifted from Schumann's 
“Kinderszenen” to “A Pretty Girl is Like a 
Melody” and “Japanese Sandman” I could 
no longer hold myself in. This I knew how 
to play. Many a practice hour I had wasted 
scratching through the sheet music Stella’s 
ritzy beaux bought her at the Ziegfeld 
Follies, George White’s Scandals, and the 
other Broadway musicals to which they were 
always taking her. 

Now, hearing her play the Tin Pan Alley 
stuff I had painfully mastered in the first, 
second, and even third positions, I would 
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slip into the parlor, pull my violin case 
from the top of the piano, and pray Stella 
wouldn't decide to dust as soon as she heard 
me tuning up. 

Naomi, yanking sheets around beds, joined 
us in her pleasant but off-key voice. Before 
long she and Ruby were standing at the 
piano and all were shouting, as Mom happily 
put it, “at the top of their lungs.” 

Across the quiet Sunday street people 
stopped and looked up. That was when we 
lived over the store on a main business 
thoroughfare. Later, in our nice little house 
on a side street, we competed with the choir 
of the Baptist church next door. 

What a repertory! “Ki-i-i-is me, ki-i-i-is 
me, a-a-again,” “Jada, Jada, jada jada zing 
zing zing,” “It’s three-e-e-e-e o'clock in the 
maw-aw-awning,” “A good man, te da te 
dum, is hard to find, te da te da, you always 
get, te da te doo, the other kind,” “At daw- 
aw-awning, I love you.” And next door, 
the hymns. 

Naomi and Ruby coupled up, danced as 
they sang. If Stella jumped from the piano 
bench to dance, Naomi sat down to play. 
I tried singing and fiddling together, but 
my chin wobbled too much. 

Mom went around beaming. She finished 
the dusting, finished the beds, finished the 
dishes, finished the gebrutene chicken. And 
the band played on. 

Today Mom need only turn on the radio 
to clean house accompanied by a symphony 
orchestra or a hot jazz band. But I think 
she’d gladly trade in Toscanini, Tommy 
Dorsey, her beloved Kate Smith, and Frank 
Sinatra for one more Sunday morning jam- 
session by her own quartet. After all, can 
a mother kvell over Sinatra—unless she 
happens to be his mother? 

What's more, our pre-radio home didn’t 
need any “audience participation” shows to 
make Mom feel she was right in there with 
us. We hadn’t been taking elocution—I 
mean Public Appearance—lessons three 
months before she found herself dragged 
into the thick of our cultural efforts. 


Win happened was that Miss Dora de- 
cided our group was ready to Appear 
Very Publicly. She announced a pupil 
“concert,” rented a real though unused 
theater. This gave the whole daft proceed- 





ings an important air in our town and set 
us rehearsing like mad. 

A concert meant costumes and costumes 
meant Mom. She was a gifted sewer who 
laughed scornfully at patterns. We would 
come home from rehearsal, run through the 
little gems Miss Dora had cooked up, and 
Mom would immediately envision how we 
should look. 

“So then, Ma,” Naomi explained, “I take 
this Egyptian vase down from my shoulder 
and go into this wild Egyptian dance with 
Nettie Fineberg—she’s the fellow. A storm 
comes up and Nettie is killed and I bend 
over her—him—and cry. Then the music 
gets happy and Nettie jumps up. . . .” 

All this highly Egyptian music was from 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. Mom listened 
raptly to Naomi’s interpretation of Miss 
Dora’s brainstorm, nodded a few times, 
grabbed her scissors, and came up next day 
with a charming costume—Turkish. 

With three daughters in the show, Mom 
became a regular theatrical designer. My 
parts alone ranged from a Dutch comedian 
to the Statue of Liberty, a prince, a geisha 
girl, a sailor, and George Washington. (CAs 
George, I minuetted with what appeared to 
be a large powdered wig on legs, but was 
really my tiny sister Ruby.) 

Miss Dora took one enchanted look at 
our costumes and stopped worrying about 
that department. She routed all mothers to 
Mom—who began staying up nights with 
her scissors. 

There were so many numbers! There had 
to be. If you didn’t get lots of good parts 
for the show, your mother yanked you out 
of the class and Miss Dora was out fifty 
cents a week. So she stuffed everything in. 

Even so, at the dress rehearsal some 
grumbled that every time the curtain went 
up one of my mother’s kids was on the stage. 
That, Miss Dora pointed out, was because 
there were three of us. 

I'd have gladly given up some of my 
numbers, especially in the “ensemble”—a 
chorus line specializing in high kicks of 
uneven lengths. It was no fun to flutter 
around daintily in a Japanese kimono over 
a heavy blue serge sailor-suit with pants. 
At the last minute Miss Dora found she 
had billed a hornpipe to follow immediately 
after a geisha fan dance. So we had to 
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wear two layers of costumes, and shed 
quickly. Fan dance indeed! 

Truth is, I'd have sacrificed everything 
just to be my sister Naomi in her terrific 
climactic number, “The Green Eye of the 
Little Yellow God.” 

This was an elocution piece about a hand- 
some, reckless subaltern in India who stole 
the idol’s jeweled eye as a gift for his 
frivolous love, and got bumped off for his 
bother. 

I used to practice the way my sister 
panted, “An ugly knife lay buried—in the 
heart—of Mad Carew”—and then drop my 
voice sepulchrally as she did to intone, 
“’Twas the vengeance—of—the—little—yel- 
low—god.” With each word my head would 
fall lower on my thin chest. The fist I had 
clenched to Heaven now dropped to my 
side, the fingers opening out slowly, limp— 
and—dead. 

I learned every word of that Kiplingesque 
tear-jerker. I could give it every quaver 
Naomi gave it, every sob and moan and 
mutter. But I could mutter it in my beard 
for all Miss Dora cared. 

I remember little of the show night itself 
except a hot haze and a numbness where 
my brain should have been. Evidently we all 
reacted alike, for the wings were thick with 
mothers who reached out, seized their off- 
coming offspring, jerked them into dressing 
rooms, pulled off costumes and slapped on 
costumes. How Mom did it for three of us 
I do not know, but she must have, for there 
is no record of any of us appearing before 
the footlights in underwear. 

By the time another concert rolled around, 
Naomi had discovered boys and juit being 
a tragedian. I, bored to tears with funny 
poems, dropped out too. 

Only Ruby kept up her art. She was the 
star of special assemblies in P.S. 39. She 
was the hit of the Saturday night show at 
Fleischberg’s Mountain Resort the time she 
hopped in through the Casino window in 
her little rabbit suit to do her bunny dance. 


HEN I gave my first awkward girl-and- 
boy party I told Ruby she could do a 
dance for us—but it had to be MY dance. 
I’d never heard of choreography, but I had 
a feeling that if you can’t dance, the next 
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best is to have someone do the steps that 
wander around in your head. 

After a week of shrill squabbling in the 
parlor we had our dance—strictly a home- 
made job. Mom sewed the flowing tunic 
according to my ‘instructions, and begged 
in vain for just a few spangles on the plain 
cheesecloth. 

At the first dull, tense moment in my 
party I put a recording of Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song” on the crankhandle victrola. 

And Ruby danced. 

She curled in a little ball on the rug— 
sleeping the winter through. She woke. 
She put a delicately cupped hand to her 
ear. She heard music. Ah Spring! She 
leaped to her feet. She danced. She tossed 
flowers—paper flowers—like a mad _ thing. 
She danced some more. It got to be autumn. 
She shivered. Came winter—she lay down 
on the rug and curled up again. 

My friends applauded as the kid ran 
gracefully from the parlor, throwing kisses. 
Even the couples holding hands let go long 
enough to clap. 

Ruby, always the showman, peeped 
through the French door curtains to gauge 
her success. And as she looked, a smart- 
aleck of a boy walked to the middle of the 
room, threw himself down in a sodden heap 
and began to snore. Opening his eyes he 
crossly pantomimed that his own snoring 
had disturbed him. He punched himself a 
hard right to the jaw, swayed to his feet, 
staggered a little, and so into the dance— 
Ruby’s dance—MY dance—so beautifully 
burlesqued that the embarrassed giggles 
finally gave up to real howls. 

I found the kid crying in our bedroom. 

But she cried only that once. Next time 
she was asked to dance she did the burlesque 
version herself. The time after that she did 
our sister Naomi’s Egyptian dance wearing 
a pair of Mom’s aluminum pot-covers for 
breastplates. 

My sister had discovered a “genre.” 

But so did Ethel Merman, so did Danny 
Kaye, and Betty Comden—and other good 
Jewish boys and girls who, too, learned 
culture as my sisters did. 

The big difference is that they had great 
talent, and earned fame and money. 

But my sisters DID have fun. 
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STUDY AS A MODE OF WORSHIP 


NATHAN ISAACS 


In nis life, Nathan Isaacs, a scholar though 
not a professional in Jewish learning, exempli- 
fied in our American scene the tradition which 
is the theme of this essay. Born in Cincinnati 
in 1886, of a family settled in the Ohio valley 
since the early 19th century, Isaacs, like many 
other members of his strictly Orthodox family, 
chose a secular profession—law. He secured 
his degree at the University of Cincinnati and 
after a short period of practice became a pro- 
fessor of law at that institution. After the First 
World War, in which he served as a captain 
in Military Intelligence, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Pittsburgh, 
whence he proceeded to Harvard in 1924, to 
become professor of business law in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. He 
held this post for almost twenty years. 

Isaacs’ academic career was only one among 
the many interests and activities that filled out 
his life. Among other things, he was a member 
of the advisory council of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, and one of the directors of 
a large department store. At the same time that 
he edited the National Law Library with Dean 
Roscoe Pound and contributed articles to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, and Ballantine’s Problems 
in Law, he wrote widely on Jewish topics, 
publishing essays in such magazines as the 
Menorah Journal and in such compilations as 
The Legacy of Israel. 

Illness in 1940 put an end to most of Isaacs’ 
activities, but he continued to work on his 
library, which by the time of his death in 
December 1941 had become one of the largest 


HE ancient world knew many ways 
of expressing man’s devotion to his 
God or his idol: fasting and feast- 
ing, abstinence and orgies, caressing and 
pelting with stones, magic (the attempt to 
control supernatural forces against their 
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collections on Jewish law in private hands. 

Internationally recognized as an authority on 
commercial law, Isaacs did not subordinate his 
lifelong interest in Jewish law to a secondary 
position. As the late Adolph S. Oko said: “He 
was fascinated by universal legal ideas. He 
wished and hoped to cultivate that field espe- 
cially. The spell was cast by a famous book 
(Maine’s Ancient Law). Jewish law, he dis- 
covered, was a growth, an expression of Israel’s 
national life . . . , The Jewish experience under 
the Law, he found, was the greatest field of 
unsurveyed juristic study left since Maitland 
made English legal history his own. It was his 
dream to do for Jewish legal history something 
of the work which Maitland did for English 
legal history: to view Jewish law as a whole, 
and as a connected whole; to see its ‘reason,’ 
its unity, its soul... .” 

Isaacs’ life and work were a synthesis of two 
cultures, with a recognition of the most valu- 
able in both. He remained an Orthodox Jew 
without being a “fundamentalist”; he was a 
conservative in politics without being a hide- 
bound reactionary. 

The essay below is typical of Isaacs’ approach 
to a subject in which he was keenly interested 
both as a thinker and as a religious Jew. It is 
certainly more than the discussion of an ancient 
Jewish idea; it is the Jewish credo of a 20th- 
century American scholar who experienced the 
acquisition and organization of knowledge as 
perhaps the highest of human activities. The 
essay was first published in The Jewish Library, 
First Series, edited by Dr. Leo Jung, by whose 
permission it appears here.—Ep. 


will) and divination (the attempt to learn 
the inescapable will of these forces in order 
to submit to it gracefully), bedecking the 
object of worship and defiling it, inciting 
the worshiper to a frenzy and lulling him 
into a stupor, treating the higher power as 
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taboo to be kept away, or totem to be kept 
near, singing and weeping, dancing and 
lamenting, anointing one’s body with oil and 
disfiguring it, riotous games and quiet 
prayers, seeking favor by faith and seeking 
favor by works. Enough of contrasts; one can 
easily understand the talmudic allusions to 
technical acts of idolatry in which the wor- 
shiper has no intent to worship. The ten 
thousand cults differed not only in what they 
thought ought to be done, but in their pre- 
scribed ways for doing these things. There 
is a story to the effect that Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter imported a thousand musical instruments 
and demonstrated to King Solomon the par- 
ticular use of each in some idolatrous cult. 
The symbolic acts and gestures range all the 
way from the whirling of a dervish to a 
simple bowing or bending of the knee. The 
places chosen for these acts were individual 
hearths or public heaths, groves or high 
places, grottoes or crossroads, deserts or river 
valleys, where they erected altars or pillars 
or shrines or temples or planted sacred trees. 
They burned incense, poured libations of 
wine, sacrificed plants, animals, enemies, 
friends, children, themselves. They de- 
voted valued things and chosen persons 
to the uses of religion. They treated the ani- 
mals, or heavenly bodies or other objects or 
images that they looked upon as symbols 
or embodiments or the very beings of their 
divinities, more or less as if they were human, 
setting tables before them, bargaining with 
them and sometimes cheating them in the 
bargain. Occasionally they played off one 
power against another. At other times they 
cowered before them, showing deepest con- 
trition, making confessions of all their sins, 
uttering fearful vows and doing horrible pen- 
ance. Israel had to be warned not only 
against the worship of strange gods, but 
against strange worship of the true God: 
“Thou shalt not do so unto the Lord, thy 
God; for every abomination to the Lord, 
which He hateth, have they done unto their 
gods; for even their sons and their daughters 
do they burn in the fire to their gods” 
(Deut. xii. 31). 


Talmud Torah as “Abodah” 
Amonc the carefully selected methods that 
were open to Jews, there was one, perhaps 
the most important one, that seems to have 
been unknown among the Gentiles. It is the 


mitzvah of Talmud Torah. The study of 
the Law is not merely a means to an end; 
it is in itself a highly meritorious act and a 
mode of worship. That this notion had its 
origin in Judaism and that it has served the 
needs of Jews in Judaism peculiarly well are 
propositions more likely to be overlooked 
than controverted. It was controversy, how 
ever, that first caused them to be articulately 
put forth with scientific apparatus. One hun 
dred years ago grave doubts were expressed 
within Jewry and outside of it as to whether 
the sermon was an element of Gottesdienst. 
Zunz, in his defense of the institution, 
clearly saw that its sole claim to recognition 
was its historic connection with the reading 
of the Law as a synagogue function.* Quite 
appropriately in a Zunz Memorial lecture 
a few years ago Professor George Foot 
Moore declared that he recognized in the 
Rabbinic zeal for learning a true religious 
enthusiasm. “This conception of individual 
and collective study,” said he, “as a form 
of divine service has persisted in Judaism 
through all ages, and has made not only the 
learned by profession but men of humble 
callings in life assiduous students of the Tal- 
mud as the pursuit of the highest branch 
of religious learning and the most meritori 
ous of good works.” It is the purpose of the 
present study to examine this aspect of 
Judaism both in theory and in practice, and 
then to suggest, if not to answer, some 
psychological questions connected with this 
variety of religious experience. 


Three Aspects 
TuerE are three senses in which Torah 
study may be referred to as a method of wor 
ship among the Jews. In the first place, it is, 
of course, reckoned as a mitzvah, and a 
mitzvah of such importance that its regular 
performance is to be assumed by incorpora 
tion into the daily ritual. In the second place, 
Torah study ranks as worship even in the 
narrowest sense because it takes the place, 
according to Jewish doctrine, of the altar 
service of old. Finally in a much more sig- 
nificant sense Torah study is worship be- 


*'We have been hearing in recent days as a 
result of the Kulturkampf that has been waged in 
certain countries since the war, that there is a dis 
tinction between freedom in education and freedom 
in worship. A Zunz is needed to demonstrate to 
these countries that with us, at least, education is 


worship: Torah is Abodah. 
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ciples. It contains the Ten Commandments, 
the Shema, and the grand summarv: “And 
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cause it brings the Jew and his God into 
closer contact. It is the direct course leading 
to Daat Elohim, “knowledge of God,” 
which is the nearest Hebrew equivalent of 
“religion.” To each of these senses of the 
word “worship’—the obvious, the narrow, 
and the broad—and the place of Torah study 
in connection with it we shall devote a 
section, but the sections will be of very 
uneven length and fullness. 


1. The Greatest Mitzvah Incorporated in 
the Liturgy. First, then, let us consider the 
biblical commands and their interpretation 
and application, including the incorporation 
of particular acts of study in the liturgy. The 
biblical commands are found chiefly in 
Deuteronomy: 


Make them known unto thy children and 
thy children’s children Civ. 8): “And the words 
which I command thee this day shall be upon 
thy heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children and shalt talk of them when 
thou walkest by the way and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up” (vi. 6); 

When thy son asketh thee in time to come 
saying: “What means the testimonies and the 
statutes and the ordinances which the Lord, 
our God, hath commanded you?” then shalt 
thou say unto thy son: “We were bondsmen 
... and the Lord commanded us to do all these 
statutes” (vi. 20-25); 

And ye shall teach them your children, 
talking of them when thou sittest in thy house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down and when thou risest up (xi. 
19); 

And Moses commanded them (the priests 
and elders) saying: “At the end of every seven 
years, in the set time of the year of release, in 
the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come 
to appear before the Lord thy God, in the 
place which He shall choose, thou shalt read 
this law before all Israel in their hearing. 
Assemble the people, the men and the women 
and the little ones, and the stranger that is 
within thy gates, that they may hear, and that 
they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, 
and observe to do all the words of this law; 
and that their children, who have not known, 
may hear and learn to fear the Lord your God, 
as long as ye live in the land whither ye go over 
the Jordan to possess it” (xxxi. 10-13). 


Closely related to the idea of learning and 
teaching are those sentences which prescribe 
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which put study and teaching into the 


the publication of the laws, the writing of 
them, and the use of devices calculated to 
keep the people reminded of them, to keep 
them, so to speak, constantly at hand and 
before the eyes (Deut. vi. 8, 9; xi. 18-20; 
xvii. 18-20; xx. 12; xxiii. 1-4, 8; Num. xv. 
37-41). 

Most of these passages are, as indicated, 
from Deuteronomy. The idea is by no means 
absent from other parts of the Pentateuch; 
in Exodus, for example, there are three pas- 
sages about the teaching of sons quite paral- 
lel to the one quoted above, and constituting 
with it the material for the theme of the 
Four Sons in the Passover Haggadah (xii. 
26; xiii. 8; xiii. 14). But the Book of Deuter- 
onomy is such a remarkable unit that to 
understand the passages taken from it, one 
should attempt to see them in the setting 
disclosed by a coup d’oeil of the whole work. 
Deuteronomy consists of four orations, a 
song, and the blessing of Moses, with a code 
of laws inserted between the second and 
the third oration. The code is the thing 
talked about or sung about in all of the 
other parts of the book. It is the document 
referred to when the other parts speak of 
“these words which I command thee this 
day” or “the statutes and the ordinances 
which I command thee this day,” or when 
they use similar expressions. Furthermore 
the four orations represent four different 
approaches to this code that correspond 
pretty closely with four types of jurispru- 
dence that have their uses even today: his- 
torical, analytical, social, and ethical. The 
first oration (i. 6—1v. 40) is an historical 
introduction that warms up to an admonition 
“lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
saw” and an appeal to the Israelites in the 
name of history to appreciate their Law, 
which is destined to constitute their wisdom 
and their understanding in the sight of the 
peoples: “Ask now of the days past, which 
were before thee, since the day that God 
created man upon the earth and from the 
one end of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any such thing as this 
great thing is, or hath been heard like it. 
Did ever a people hear the voice of God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, as 
thou hast heard, and live?” The second 
oration (v. 8—xi. 32) is analytical in the sense 
that it calls attention to underlying prin- 
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ciples. It contains the Ten Commandments, 
the Shema, and the grand summary: “And 
now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy 
God, to walk in all His ways, and to love 
Him, and to serve the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul; to keep 
for thy good the commandments of the Lord, 
and his statutes, which I command thee this 
day?” The code, including a group of laws 
cast into the impressive form of a curse, 
occupies sixteen chapters (xii-xxvii). The 
third oration is a plea on social and political 
grounds (xxviii) in which obedience to the 
Law is pointed out as the road to public 
welfare and disobedience as the road to 
national ruin. It contains the great tokahah 
or admonition. The fourth oration (xxix. 
1—xxxi. 8) represents an approach to the 
Law through individual ethics. It is the 
beginning of individual religion: “Ye are 
standing this day all of you before the elders 
and your little ones, your wives, and the 
stranger that is in the midst of thy camp, 
from the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 
of thy water.” More than this, he that 
standeth here this day and also he that is 
not here with us this day is included. 

From this outline it is clear that the pas- 
sages on Talmud Torah are not a part of 
the code; they are its frame. They are not 
ordinary precepts, but something that stands 
out against the whole of the Law, coordinate 
with all the rest of it put together. The out- 
line may serve further to correct a very 
superficial view that comes from learning 
out of the siddur instead of out of the Torah. 
When the law-giver says “these words, I 
command thee this day” and “my command- 
ments which I command thee this day,” in 
two passages known to every Jew, he is not 
referring to any formula. It is the whole 
code, the mishneh ha-torah, that “shall be 
upon thine heart,” that “thou shalt teach 
diligently unto thy children,” that “thou 
shalt talk of when thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” In fact the simple sense of the text is not 
satisfied unless the whole code is represented 
in the sign upon the hand, the frontlets 
between the eyes, on the doorposts of the 
homes and at the city gates. The actual 
Jewish practice of writing the words “And 
thou shalt write them” instead of the code 
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itself in these places requires some explana 
tion. Otherwise it may strike one as it would 
to approach an American city and encounte: 
a signpost with such words as these: 
“Notice: It has been ordained by the Select 
men of the Town of Blank that the speed 
regulations of the Town be posted in a con 
spicuous place on every avenue of approach 
to the Town.” Just this, and not a word to 
tell us whether the speed limit of that town 
was eight or ten or fifteen or twenty mik 

an hour. There is a simple explanation of} 
the Jewish practice, namely, that our posting 
an ordinance, with its command to teach 
and to teach again, to talk of and to publish 
and to keep before the mind and ready at 
hand the whole of the Law, embodies th 

commandment of Talmud Torah, which i 
the equivalent of all the other command 
ments put together. Of course, it is—so lon 

as it is obeyed. Otherwise we are postin 

the posting ordinance instead of the matte: 
ordered to be posted. 

Throughout Jewish history the ordinance: 
as to learning and teaching the Law hav 
been taken to heart. The minutiae of th: 
observance, such questions as who must | 
taught (Kiddushin, 30, sons and grandsons 
who may be taught (Sotah 2; cf. Maimon 
ides, Hilkot T.T., on the teaching of 
daughters *}) and who may not be taught 
(Makkot, 10; Ketubot, 28; Hagigah, 13, as 
to non-Jews); and who shall do the teaching 
(Berakot, 28, as to minim; the medieval 
writers stress public schools and paid teach 
ing for elementary courses)—these interest 
ing developments do not concern us here. 
We are interested primarily in those laws 


* The doubt raised as to the teaching of the 
Torah to women is difficult to comprehend when 
we remember that Moses (see Deut. xxix. 1 and 
xxxi. 12) and Ezra (Neh. viii. 2) so specifically 
included the women in the ceremony of hearing 
the public readings from the Law. The notion that 
the woman must not learn by means of the public 
teaching is more in accord with the attitude of 
New Testament times than that of the times re 
flected in the Jewish Bible. Thus Paul writes 
“Let your women keep silence in the churches; for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. And if they will learn anything let them 
ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame for 
women to speak in the church” (I Cor. xiv. 34, 
35). His reference to “the law” is rather vague. 
Does he allude to the curse of Eve (Gen. iii. 16) 
or to the law of Ahasuerus “that every man should 


bear rule in his own house” (Esther i. 22)? 
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which put study and teaching into the 
ritual as an element of worship. These fall 
into two groups: those dealing with the 
reading of the Torah on stated occasions, 
such as holidays, New Moons, Sabbaths, 
Mondays, and Thursdays, so that three days 
could never pass without some public read- 
ing from the Torah; and, secondly, those 
ccncerned with the insuring of a minimum 
of Torah study daily and nightly by each 
Israelite. The synagogue reading is subject 
to elaborate regulation. Though the cycle 
for the completion of the Five Books dif- 
fered in different parts of the world, there 
were traditional principles as to the types 
of passages with which to begin and end, 
as to what breaks were proper, and numerous 
other details that have been embodied in 
the annual cycle that now predominates in 
most parts of Jewry. Strict rules were also 
laid down as to the accuracy of the hand- 
written scroll from which the reading was 
to take place, as to who could and who must 
be called up to read from the scroll or stand 
by during the reading and pronounce the 
prescribed blessings. Special portions for 
special Sabbaths, the selection of appropriate 
cempanion pieces from the prophets for 
haftarot, the study by the individual to 
supplement the reading, twice in the original 
and once in the Targum—these are topics 
on which thought has been concentrated 
throughout the history of the synagogue. 
The second branch of study appearing in 
the liturgy demands a closer scrutiny for 
its discovery and it will repay us more abun- 
dantly by the light it sheds on Jewish 
services. I speak of services rather than of 
prayer because the word “prayer” in its or- 
iginal and ordinary sense is misleading when 
used in connection with Judaism. Praying 
or asking for what we selfishly desire, that 
is. the use of tehinnot (for matters other 
than forgiveness), forms a remarkably small 
part of Jewish liturgy. It is practically ex- 
cluded from the Sabbath and festival serv- 
ices. Even the week-day Eighteen Benedic- 
tions must be changed into something else 
on those days because they contain too many 
allusions to our daily cares. What, then, are 
the contents of Jewish services? They are 
words of praise and thanksgiving to the 
Lord, confessions of our imperfections and 
words of high resolve, declarations of faith 
and of love for God and his Torah, recita- 
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tions of historical narratives constituting a 
kind of philosophy of history. All of these 
elements ask for nothing, they are merely 
wholesome meditation. Then there is the 
intenser meditation—study. 

The early portion of the morning service 
is devoted largely to the commandment of 
Torah study. It includes the opening words 
of the Mishnah Peah in which Torah study 
is glorified among the commandments for 
which no maximum is set and among those 
whose fruits are enjoyed in this world while 
the stock remains for the world to come. It 
is equal to all the rest of these command 
ments put together. Among the first bene- 
dictions in the service is that which is 
intended to precede the Torah study of the 
day: 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy 
commandments, and commanded us to occupy 
ourselves with the words of the Law. Make 
pleasant, therefore, we beseech Thee, O Lord 
our God, the words of Thy Law in our mouth 
and in the mouth of Thy people, the house of 
Israel, so that we with our offspring and the 
offspring of thy people, the house of Israel, 
may all know Thy name and learn Thy Law; 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who teachest the 
Law to Thy people Israel. Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord, our God, King of the Universe, who 
hast chosen us from all nations and given us 
Thy Law. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who 
givest the Law (Berakot, 11). 


The last part will be recognized as the very 
words of the first blessing pronounced by 
one who is honored by an aliyah, an invita- 
tion to officiate at the reading of the Torah. 
In the service it is immediately followed by 
three biblical verses, the minimum number 
constituting a connected passage requiring 
the recitation of the blessing. The three 
verses ordinarily chosen here are those of 
the priestly blessing. Then to complete the 
threefold cord of learning that the rabbis 
have described, we read passages from the 
Mishnah and the Gemara, passages to which 
we shall refer again presently. A Baraita, 
the thirteen principles of interpretation of 
Rabbi Ishmael, is also included as an element 
of learning. We pass then through the medi- 
tative “verses of praise” and come upon 
Torah study again in the Shema paragraphs 
and the blessings that surround them. These 
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take up the subject matter of the first books 
of the Bible with the Torah represented by 
the Shema in its historical setting. The first 
blessing has to do with creation, the second 
with Israel’s selection, and the third with 
its redemption. In the evening service the 
Skema is placed in a similar setting. The 
Rabbis looked upon the reading of Shema 
as a satisfactory minimum of Bible study, 
yet they were cautious not to mislead the 
ignorant by giving undue publicity to this 
view (Menahot, 99). Naturally they devoted 
much attention to the time and place and 
conditions of the recitation of the Shema 
Ce.g., at the beginning of Berakot) and not 
once did it occur to them to think any the 
less of it as a service because they saw in it 
a fulfilment of the obligation to study. The 
one idea embraced the other. 


2. Study as a Substitute for Specific 
Temple Service. To understand the second 
phase of the identification of study with 
worship we revert to the peculiar choice of 
Mishnah and Gemara passages in the serv- 
ices to complete, with the Bible passages, 
the threefold cord. The Mishnah passage 
deals with details of the sacrifices in the 
Temple and the Gemara passage with the 
burning of incense. With these are recited 
biblical references to the regular daily sacri- 
fice and other details of the Temple cult. 
In the light of a Jewish doctrine that the 
study of these passages is the equivalent 
of the performance of the commandments 
therein, this part of the service is a substitute 
for the Temple service and thus constitutes 
an unbroken tradition of abodah in the 
strictest sense of the word. A passage printed 
in some of the larger prayer books gives 
voice to this theory: 


Sovereign of the Universe, Thou didst com- 
mand us to offer the daily sacrifice at its 
appointed time; and that the priests be at their 
service, and the Levites on their platform and 
the Israelites at their station. But now, because 
of our sins, the Temple is laid waste and the 
daily sacrifice is discontinued. We have no 
priest at his service, no Levite on the platform, 
no Israelite at his station. But Thou hast said 
of us, “We shall render for bullocks the offering 
of our lips (Hosea xiv. 3).” Therefore may it 
please Thee, O Lord our God, and the God of 
our Fathers, that the words of our lips be 
accounted, accepted and esteemed before Thee 
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as the equivalent of having offered the daily 
sacrifice at its appointed time and having stood 
at our station. 


This represents a point of view well estab 
lished in the Talmud. Thus in one place 
(Taanit, 27b) we read as a reassurance for 
the whole world in the days when the 
Temple is lacking that the reading of the 
sections of the law describing the service 
serves the same purpose. We read again 
(Menahot, 110a) a collection of opinions 
likening the learning of Torah to the offer 
ing of incense, to Temple service in general, 
to the rebuilding of the Temple. In another 
place (Berakot, 26b) the several prayers are 
directly related to the daily sacrifices, and 
the musaf, or additional prayers of special 
days, to the additional offerings prescribed 
for these days. 


3. Study as Religious Activity Outside of 
the Liturgy. It would be misleading, how- 
ever, to argue from these passages, as is 
sometimes done, that Jewish devotion to 
learning has come about as a result of the 
loss of everything else that seemed of sig- 
nificance in Jewish life, national independ 
ence, native land, the Sanctuary, the 
priesthood. In this connection the story of 
Johanan ben Zakkai is sometimes repeated 
At the fall of Jerusalem he saved Judaism 
by establishing a place where the study of 
the Torah could go on. But it is idle to seek 
the beginning of the importance attributed 
to Torah study so late in Jewish history. 
The Bible is full of it. The Lord says to 
Joshua—the words are taken to heart as pe 
taining to all Israel—“This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night that 
thou mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein (Josh. i. 8).” The first 
Psalm catches up the important phrase: it 
declares that man happy, whose “delight is 
in the Law of the Lord; and in his Law does 
he meditate day and night.” There is a 
longer encomium in the nineteenth Psalm, 
beginning: “The Law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul.” And the longest of all 
Psalms, the hundred and nineteenth, is an 
eightfold acrostic poem in every verse of 
which there is a synonym for the Torah. 
Isaiah Cii. 3) and Micah Civ. 2) look for- 
ward to the time when Torah will go forth 
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from Zion and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. Jeremiah even while rebuking 
Israel bears witness to their pride and con- 
fidence that the Law of the Lord is with 
them (Jer. viii. 7). The last of the prophets 
calls on Israel to remember the Law of 
Moses (Mal. iii. 22). There is hardly a 
break between this biblical commendation 
of the study of the Law and the midrashic 
and talmudic elaboration of it. One need 
only turn to the sixth chapter of Pirke Abot, 
every line of which could be quoted here. 
I shall mention only that it sets learning 
above the priesthood and kingship. In fact 
the talmid hakam without a name outranks 
an illiterate high priest in the estimation of 
the rabbis. In all of these discussions the 
rabbis are too practical to overlook the tre- 
mendous importance of the study of the law 
as a means to an end. Sometimes they stress 
the relative importance of the works to 
which it leads a little more than at others. 
But they never forget that it is also an end 
in itself. It is best to study for the purpose 
of mastering and teaching, of keeping and 
performing the law; but it is also worth while 
to study without reference to putting the 
teachings into practice. Nay, we are advised 
to study regardless of our motive, for, be- 
ginning lo lishmah, one comes naturally 
to a point where he studies lishmah, that is, 
with the proper intent (Pesahim, 50). It is 
quite important to bear in mind this Jewish 
feeling that Torah study is a good act in 
itself, if we are to estimate its meaning in 
Judaism as a form of worship. 

There have, of course, been several reac- 
tions in Jewish history against the exaltation 
of learning as an end in itself. Something 
of the sort was brewing in the troublous 
times that gave birth to Christianity, and 
was taken advantage of by the agitators who 
were trying to sway the am haaretz. Some- 
thing of the sort has cropped out now and 
again among Jewish mystics, medieval and 
modern. But at no time in Jewish history 
has Jewish respect for learning fallen so 
low that it could not serve the body of 
Israel as a means of communion with God. * 

There is a traditional Jewish attitude be. 
hind this wonderful feeling toward learn- 
ing. It is the attitude that mothers pour into 
cradle songs that foretell careers for their 
children as men of learning. I can find no 
other cradle songs that dream of intellectual 


achievement. The same trait is reflected in 
Jewish hero-tales. The heroes are intellectual 
giants who have wrestled with difficult Torah 
questions. We need only remember how the 
Anglo-Saxons found even the partly illiterate 
founders of Christianity too intellectual for 
their poetic needs and converted them into 
a chieftain with twelve warriors bold who 
went forth to battle with shining helmets. 
In like manner but in a different spirit 
the haggadists could imagine Father Jacob 
spending his youth in no more appropriate 
way than in study in the tents of Shem and 
Eber. No question is entertained about the 
familiarity of the outstanding figures of 
Israel, even the crude Jephthah, to say noth- 
ing of David and Solomon, with the halakah. 
A villain to assume heroic proportions must 
be as learned as Doeg and Ahithophel. To 
the payetan it is a matter of course that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, Aaron, 
Joshua, Samuel, David, Solomon, and Elijah 
rejoiced in the Rejoicing of the Law. This 
readiness to see beauty and heroism and joy 
as well as duty and piety and intrinsic worth 
in Torah study is the quality that has made 
the Jew fit to use the Torah as an instrument 
of worship. 

His enthusiasm has saved him from the 
danger of being satished with the minimum 


* I do not consider the saying of Rabbi Simeon 
ben Gamaliel near the end of the first chapter of 
Abot as contrary to the tradition described here, 
although I find it translated in most versions as 
“not learning but doing is the chief thing.” 
When Simeon was a student, another, according to 
the record preserved by the Christians, also sat 
at the feet of Gamaliel, the wordiest man of all 
antiquity, Saul of Tarsus. He entertained no high 
respect for the study of the law, and none for its 
practice. His theory was that salvation must come 
by faith and not by works. He preached and 
argued and explained and wrote incessantly on this 
one point. Within the Christian Church he won 
his point, that the Gentiles be admitted without 
making them submit to the Law, so long as they 
accepted a theory. In the light of this disturbance 
read the remarks of Simeon, the very antithesis of 
Saul: “All my days have I grown up among the 
wise, and I have found nought of better service 
than silence; ‘midrash’ is not the thing that counts, 
but ‘works’ are; whoso is profuse in words causes 
sin.” It is not Torah study that he relegates to 
an inferior position; on the contrary that is closely 
related to the idea of “works,” which means obedi- 
ence to the Torah; it is the theorizing, the making 
everything turn on what we say or believe, that 
he finds au improper emphasis, an emphasis that 
involves its victim in sin. 
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worked out for him by the rabbis. To the 
daily ritual the pious have added the Ten 
Commandments and various other Bible pas- 
sages from the several types of books, con- 
stituting the maamadot, direct substitutes 
for the Israelites’ part in the Temple service. 
But the ritual is only a beginning. Daily 
study is a part of the duty for every Jew. 
The synagogues have never ceased rever- 
berating with the hum of Bible groups, 
Mishnah groups, and Gemara groups, and 
even groups for the study of mystic litera- 
ture. In connection with the public reading 
of the Torah, the practice of interpreting 
and then of explaining at greater length led 
to the development of the sermon. True, this 
custom fell into decay in the Middle Ages 
but it has recently been revived not only as 
a substitute for something else in the service 
as among the early Reformers, but in its 
old place as a supplement to the prescribed 
amount of Torah study. 

We can imagine the confusion of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans who peered into 
the Jewish synagogues and failed to see any- 
thing that reminded them of their temples. 
There were no images, no sacrifices, no 
ceremonies—nothing but a school so far as 
they could see. The early Christians, of 
course, copied the services of the synagogue. 
Soon, however, it was found difficult to 
keep the Gentiles who attended interested 
in the long excerpts from the wanderings of 
the ancestors of the Jews in the wilderness 
and from their “obsolete” laws. Gradually 
the intellectual element of the Christian 
liturgy, which had come from the Jews, was 
submerged in the sacramental part, which 
came from the pagans. All that was left of 
the teaching in the synagogue, so often 
spoken of in the Christian Bible, was the 
sermon, which had become an inspirational 
talk loosely connected with a brief text 
wrested by main force from its context. A 
revival of interest in study has marked the 
liturgy of several Protestant sects in their 
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beginnings, but the intellectual element 
has almost invariably been suppressed in 
the end or relegated to the Sunday-school 
class. 

Study is not ranked among the Christian 
methods of worship. It is missing, for ex 
ample, in Professor James’s well-known 
Varieties of Religious Experience. At least, 
it is not the philosophy that he speaks of. 
It is not a mode of coercing belief. It is 
not the intruding of intellect in functions 
not primarily intellectual. The religious ex 
perience involved is a consciousness of the 
seme kind that flows from saintliness in 
general, and in fact from all modes of wor 
ship that are at all effective in creating a 
feeling of nearness to the Object of Devo 
tion. Rabbi Halafta ben Dosa of the Vil 
lage of Hanania said: “When ten people 
sit together and occupy themselves with the 
Torah, the Divine Presence abides among 
them.” And the same is proved of five, or 
three, or two, and finally even of one. The 
inner satisfaction of hours spent in such 
nearness to the Shekinah illuminates the 
popular Jewish picture of the World to 
Come, a place free from eating and drinking 
and worldly activities of all kinds, where the 
righteous sit crowned, enjoying the splendor 
of the Shekinah (Berakot, 17a). The exalted 
feeling of having well done a task divinely 
appointed, a task too in which man proves 
himself most Godlike, that comes from 
having mastered a particularly difficult bit 
of Torah, explains much of the devotion to 
abstruse learning for which Jews have long 
been remarkable. But then the capacity for 
experiencing that exaltation in learning is 
indispensable for keeping Torah study ef- 
fective as a means of worship. This capacity 
is to a remarkable degree the peculiar in- 
heritance of Israel. “Lo asah ken lekol goi, 
umishpatim bal yedaum, Halleluyah” (Ps. 
cxlvii. 20). “He hath not dealt so with any 
nation; And as for his ordinances, they have 
not known them. Hallelujah.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHIC SCENE 
Scientific Method on the Defensive 
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the United States have been engaged in 
a profound searching of heart. They 
have been discussing the nature and justifica- 
tion of philosophy in our troubled world. 
Among the causes for this current stock- 
taking may be mentioned a sense of futility 
among some philosophers about the relevance 
of technical philosophical issues to problems 
of war and peace. Even more decisive perhaps 
has been the demand from students, administra- 
tors, and other teachers for a philosophy by 
which human beings can intelligently live. 
They complain that there is no nourishment 
in chewing epistemological straw or in master- 
ing the niceties of logical syntax. Finally, the 
reconstruction of the curriculum of liberal arts 
colleges throughout the country has brought 
the question of philosophy to the forefront. 
And so the discussion is on. Hegel defined 
philosophy as thinking about thought: a good 
deal of American philosophy can be described 
as thinking about what “philosophy” is. 


[J eu the last few years philosophers in 





Stoney Hook, chairman of the department of 
philosophy at New York University, is regular 
commentator for this department on new de- 
velopments in the fields of philosophy and 
education. Dr. Hook’s most recent book, 
Education for Modern Man, a discussion of 
present-day conflicts in educational philosophies, 
has just been published by Dial Press. His 
other writings include: Towards the Under- 
standing of Karl Marx; From Hegel to Marx; 
John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait; Reason, 
Social Myths, and Democracy; and The Hero 
in History. Dr. Hook was born in New York 
City in 1902 and was educated at the College 
of the City of New York and Columbia 
University. He is considered one of the fore- 
most exponents of the naturalist point of view 
in American philosophy. 
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ome of the results of that thinking are con- 
MS veniently summarized in the report of the 
Commission on the Function of Philosophy in 
Liberal Education, recently issued under the 
title of Philosophy in American Education 
(New York, Harper, 1945). The Com- 
mission, set up by the American Philosophical 
Association, was authorized to investigate “the 
function of philosophy in liberal education 
and in the development of a free and reflective 
life in the community.” The result of its 
deliberations, however, tells us very little about 
the relation of philosophy to the community. 
Its main emphasis falls on the justification of 
teaching philosophy in our colleges. (And here 
it does a workmanlike job: When it is properly 
taught, the study of philosophy gives a perspec- 
tive, an integration, and an intellectual sophis- 
tication that no other subject in the curriculum 
can provide.) But on the main theme, the 
function of philosophy “in the development 
of a free and reflective life in the community,” 
very little is said except in a kind of weak 
minority report by one of the participants. 

The chief reason for evading the problem 
flows from a failure among those professing 
philosophy to reach an agreement about the 
nature of their. subject matter. The Com- 
mission’s report does not conceal this failure, 
but it seems baffled by it. And it cannot be 
denied that from the point of view of other 
disciplines, this is truly a scandalous situation. 
Philosophers vehemently disagree with each 
other concerning the nature of philosophy and, 
in consequence, rule one another out as genuine 
philosophers on the basis of their varying con- 
ceptions of philosophy. The spectacle of a con- 
vention of poets and artists who cannot agree 
about the nature of poetry and art—which the 
situation brings to mind—is innocent. Not so 
in the case of philosophers. For their vocation 
is to find truth, and without the possibility of 
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some agreement there is no evidence of truth. 
Ultimately, “mind” must prove itself in a meet- 
ing of minds. 

However, if one takes distance from the con- 
flict of schools, the discovery will be made that 
--except for one group—there is a common 
subject matter for philosophy, in that most 
philosophers recognize this subject matter as 
falling within their concern, whatever else re- 
mains without. The genuine issue dividing 
them is not what does philosophy seek, but 
what methods are valid in finding out what it 
seeks. 

The conception of philosophy common to all 
schools turns out to be the oldest of all con- 
ceptions. It is philosophy as a quest for wisdom. 
From Socrates to Dewey—with the possible 
exception of the extreme logical analysts in 
some of their extreme moments (Bertrand 
Russell perhaps)—insofar as philosophy can be 
distinguished from science, it has always been 
a survey of existence from the standpoint of 
value. And for all the mystifying talk about 
the nature of wisdom, when we attribute 
wisdom to any individual, we mean that he 
has authentic knowledge of the character, 
origins, and career of values. The really radical 
challenge to philosophy as a distinctive subject 
matter comes from those who deny that value- 
judgments are strictly meaningful, who assert 
that such judgments are no more than arbitrary 
expressions of personal feeling or wish. 

The objection to this position is not that, if 
true, its consequences would be disastrous, but 
that those who hold it do not act as if they 
believe it to be true in the concrete value- 
judgments they make. Their scepticism makes 
their own behavior—even their language be- 
havior—unintelligible. They do not act or talk 
as if they were giving vent merely to personal 
tastes and wishes when they condemn, say, 
the suppression of free philosophical inquiry in 
Germany or Russia, or approve the extension of 
scientific education. 

These philosophers are in much the same 
position as those who deny that we have any 
justification for relying on the principle of 
induction, but who cannot take a step without 
using it. For all the intellectual ingenuity 
expended on it, such a position is not serious. 
Like all wholesale scepticisms, it fails to account 
for recognizable differences; it does not explain 
why some judgments are better grounded than 
others, why some actions will achieve desired 
results and not others. 

The most important philosophical difference 
of our time can be derived from different 
answers to the question: How are values known, 
tested, and judged as better or more valid (or 
true) than others? The pragmatic answer in- 


volves a wholehearted acceptance of the meth- 
ods of scientific inquiry as applied to questions 
of value. From this point of view, the possi- 
bility of winning agreement depends upon an 
investigation into the causes, interrelations, and 
consequences of values in specific situations of 
trouble. 

This approach is rejected by Thomists—who 
are still the strongest representatives of super 
naturalism—on two grounds. First, such a 
method cannot do justice to man’s “super- 
natural” end—God, grace, and eternal life: 
second, it cannot do justice to his “natural” end 
—contemplation. For the detailed assurance of 
the character of the first ultimately depends 
upon revelation; the second, upon a rational in 
tuition into the metaphysical nature of man. 
The difficulties of these views are well known. 
The basic questions concerning the nature and 
existence of supernatural ends, and of what 
constitutes and who possesses the appropriate 
authority to interpret these supernatural ends, 
are begged. No method is indicated by which 
to negotiate conflict of authorities. “Rational 
intuition of man’s nature” is a compound of 
arbitrary logical definition and parochial psy 
chology. At best, man’s nature indicates the 
conditions ends must meet if they are to b 
adequate. It can rule out certain ends as irrele- 
vant or impossible: it cannot uniquely deter 
mine that any specific end is desirable. 

Those who reject the approach both of au 
thoritarian metaphysics and scientific method 
seek to validate values by “reason,” operating 
with an independent philosophical method of 
its own. In traditional metaphysical idealism, 
this philosophical method reflects the ultimate 
nature of Being, or the Whole of Reality, whose 
structure becomes the ultimate warrant of all 
we can know. The great difficulty with this 
view is that it never becomes clear why the 
Whole justifies one particular value rather than 
another. It usually terminates with the con- 
solatory view that the real and ideal are 
ultimately the same, which is not helpful in 
determining what part of the real is not ideal 
now and why. Sometimes these difficulties are 
avoided by extruding reference to the meta 
physical ultimates, and merely describing the 
method of reason as it operates in the quest for 
what is better in any specific situation. How- 
ever, in this case, the description reveals no 
significant difference from the pattern of scien- 
tific inquiry. If, in fact, it is assumed that all 
men “ultimately” have the same values—an as 
sumption that an empiricist cannot make in 
advance—what more fruitful method can be 
followed in the case of value-differences than 
a disclosure of the empirical causes and conse 
quences of those differences? 
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In that variety of metaphysics which eschews 
idealism, values are immediately grasped by 
rational intuition once again, or “authenticated” 
in some purely personal way. Introduced to 
preserve the objectivity of value-judgments, this 
method is an open invitation to relativize and 
subjectivize them, since the nature of man can 
be defined in various ways, and no controls 
are indicated which would enable us to dis- 
tinguish between responsibly and irresponsibly 
made judgments, 

Whatever the difficulties with the experi- 
mental (scientific) theory of value, it at least 
indicates procedure that can be followed to in- 
crease the area of agreement among men. 
Although charged with justifying “relativity,” 
it actually seeks to discover the objective con- 
nections and relations between values and 
things, involving, like scientific method in other 
fields, nothing private, concealed, or sacrosanct. 


HIS may explain why the central issue in 
{jonas philosophy involves a reconsideration 
of the nature of verification. The attack on 
the scientific theory of value seeks to bolster 
itself by making out a case for the validity of 
a purely introspective method which yields 
knowledge of personal events that are in prin- 
ciple directly and indirectly inaccessible to 
verification by others. 

In W. H. Sheldon’s criticism of the collective 
volume Naturalism and The Human Spirit 
(edited by Yervant H. Krikorian, New York, 
Columbia, 1944) in the Journal of Philosophy 
(May 10, 1945) entitled “Critique of Natu- 
ralism,” a strong plea is made for truths that 
are beyond any possibility of public confirma- 
tion. It is claimed that to put one’s trust in 
scientific method as the sole means of warrant- 
ing assertions is to embrace a materialism that 
has no place for man and his values, not to 
speak of disembodied spirits like God and the 
angels. In a reply to Professor Sheldon by 
Professors Dewey, Nagel, and Hook (Journal 
of Philosophy, September 13, 1945), “Are 
Naturalists Materialists?” an attempt is made 
to show that naturalists would be unfaithful 
to their own method if they denied the presence 
of any event or quality which is actually found 
in experience. It is insisted, however, that there 
is a distinction between propositions asserting 
that the event or quality is experienced, and 
propositions that are confirmed by the experi- 
enced event or quality. The privileged position 
of the introspective observer in many instances 
is admitted, but this does not in principle pre- 
clude the confirmability by others of what the 
individual has experienced. 

The dialectical thrusts of Professor Sheldon 
are shown to be valid only against a species 
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of materialistic thought which naturalists them- 
selves have been most active in criticizing, viz., 
that all events and all qualities of experience 
are wholly definable in terms of the physical. 
This is the doctrine of reductive materialism. 
In his rejoinder (Journal of Philosophy, April 
11, 1946) Professor Sheldon denies that the 
issue is one of reductive or non-reductive ma- 
terialism. The question, as he sees it, is whether 
the postulate of public confirmability can be 
upheld. The occurrences of private mental 
events, according to him, are in principle for- 
ever beyond the possibility of direct observation, 
and are therefore intrinsically inaccessible to 
scientific knowledge. But since we are con- 
vinced “that some introspections give surer 
knowledge than any publicly confirmed state- 
ment,” there is knowledge that is not scientific. 
Presumably knowledge of values is of this kind. 

One might question whether science requires 
that the existence of things in principle be 
established by direct observation. Indirect ob- 
servation is often sufficient. Some scientists 
have maintained that there are entities which, 
because of the effects produced by our measur- 
ing instruments, cannot possibly be directly 
observed. It may be granted that it is incum- 
bent upon materialists to develop more convin- 
cingly the behavioral procedures by which men 
know or note the nature of things and self. This 
view of mind as “minding” goes as far back as 
Aristole, as J. H. Randall, Jr., following the lead 
of Dewey and Woodbridge, indicates in his 
pertly entitled counter-rejoinder, “A Note on 
Mr. Sheldon’s Mind” (Journal of Philosophy, 
April 18, 1946). But it is clear that insofar as 
establishing the objective validity of values is 
concerned, any view of verification which cuts 
off the mind, conceived as an immaterial sub- 
stance, from its connections and continuities 
with nature and society, and which grounds 
values in a direct feeling of incommunicable cer- 
tainty that cannot be controlled by any publicly 
verifiable effects or consequences, does not offer 
a firm foundation for making our world and life 
more valuable. In effect, it is indistinguishable 
from the doctrine which asserts that human 
values are nothing but private conceits. 


ly GENERAL, one observes a much more militant 
attitude toward science and scientific method 
by philosophers and theologians than has been 
evident since the turn of the century. It is a 
source of legitimate pride that American phi- 
losophers have been completely cold to the 
plague of irrationalisms that have been hatched 
in Europe since the First World War. “Ex- 
istentialism,” the latest hat from Paris, is being 
worn only by a few philosophical innocents in 
Greenwich Village. Nonetheless, a certain 
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mood of agony and despair is observable among 
philosophers, and for the next few years it is 
safe to predict that the scientific attitude in 
philosophy will be on the defensive unless 
marked changes towards stability and mutual 
confidence appear on the domestic and inter- 
national scene. 

Symptomatic of this mood of disillusionment 
with scientific method and humanism is Pro- 
fessor E. A. Burtt’s article “Does Humanism 
Understand Man?” (The Humanist, Autumn 
1945) in which it is argued that the scientific 
approach to man and social institutions is 
radically unable to understand the problem of 
“sin.” The problem of sin is not presented in 
the terms of traditional theology, but rather in 
terms of modern politics and psychology. Pro- 
fessor Burtt maintains that there is a fatal in- 
adequacy in regarding the wickedness of man 
as a consequence of failure to train character, 
and to organize impulses into a pattern of 
rational habits, This view is often allied to the 
idea that the most dependable way to meet 
social evils is to reform the social and educa- 
tional institutions under which human beings 
come to maturity. Together they express the 
optimism of the typical social progressive. 

Such optimism, according to Professor Burtt, 
is extremely superficial. It founders on the fact 
that tremendously powerful “primitive anti- 
social impulses” can use social intelligence for 
their purposes long before they can themselves 
be softened. He points to the findings of psy- 
choanalysis, according to which it has been 
“definitely and incontrovertibly” established 
“how deep-rooted in feeling and controlling in 
action our blind emotions and anti-social de- 
sires are.” 

The intellectual force of these criticisms, 
which reflect the influence of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, is hard to gauge, particularly since 
Professor Burtt, eschewing prayer, outlines no 
alternative method of dealing with natural and 
human intractabilities. One would imagine that 
in any specific context, to say that a judgment 
about the use of intelligence or a specific social 
reform is over-optimistic is equivalent to saying 
that the judgment is unwarranted, and to that 
extent unscientific. To continue to reason with 
a man who refuses to listen is not reasonable. 
One would imagine that the cure for over- 
optimism in any situation is less optimism. 

But how does this invalidate scientific method 
as an approach to understanding and controlling 
man and society? I find the psychoanalytic 
discoveries reported by Burtt far from “definite 
and incontrovertible.” Were they facts and 
not myihs, all this would amount to is the 
realization that social reform and the use of 


intelligence is much more difficult than had 
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been assumed. But who assumed that these 
things were going to be easy? That to change 
the world intelligently would be easier than 
to change it some other way? After all, even the 
sociology of Marxism, which prided itself on 
its scientific character, at the same time con 
tended that class interests were so deep-rooted 
that they could never—or hardly ever!—be trans- 
formed from fatally antagonistic forces into 
mutually cooperative ones. And although 
Dewey has trenchantly criticized the orthodox 
Marxist doctrine for its unscientific character 
and its belief in the inevitability of violence in 
all fundamental social changes, he has himself 
indicated the conditions under which a revolu 
tion could be justifiable, i.e., sanctioned and 
undertaken intelligently. 

That the scientific approach to social affairs 
and human evil is not necessarily optimistic 
is often overlooked by current critics of the 
humanist movement, which seeks to wed the 
scientific spirit and democratic ethos in a com 
mon faith. Yet there is in existence a huge 
and impressive corpus of writings, stemming 
from Pareto and other Machiavellians, which 
claims to be nothing if not scientific, and which 
reaches very pessimistic conclusions about the 
prospects of democracy. These conclusions are 
based on allegedly scientific analyses of man’s 
intelligence, his emotional drives, and the 
nature of all social organization. This is not 
the place to evaluate the evidence, but I cite it 
as an illustration of the possibility that a scien 
tific approach to social affairs may lead to the 
conclusion that something believed desirable 
is in fact extremely improbable of achievement. 
If that is true, it is a gain to know it. 

It is not a question of who is right or wrong 
here, but of the rational procedure in deter- 
mining right and wrong. It may be perfectly 
true that this or that method of social reform 
will fail to cure this or that evil. Perhaps some 
other method of social reform will. Perhaps 
only a social revolution will. But until Pro- 
fessor Burtt says: “Here we have a social evil 
(war or what not) that can never be cured; 
it is an inalienable part of the heritage of man, 
etc.,” what else is open to him but the experi 
mental quest for a more scientific program for 
coping with it? 

What, indeed, are the alternative procedures 
of handling recognized social or personal evils? 
On the plane of experience we know what 
they are: routine, authority, drift, improvise 
tion, and outburst. Professor Burtt recommends 
none of them, of course. Are there any others? 
Despite all the large claims made for the prin- 
ciples of metaphysics and theology, no one has 
been able to show that they provide concrete 
principles for the direction of social change. 
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Logically and historically any attempt to de- 
rive a social philosophy from a transcendent 
supernatural Being is self-defeating. The argu- 
ments and evidence have been presented over 
and over again but are persistently ignored by 
those who, having lost faith in a_ political 
religion, seek the same comfort in a religion of 
more orthodox character. Disillusion with cur- 
1ent attempts to improve the world is often 
replaced by a new illusion that our ideals, 
because they are too good for the world, must 
be God’s own. But a Divine Power can never 
serve as the source of moral authority until we 
have endowed him with moral attributes. And 
our judgment of what is a moral attribute is 
logically prior to the discovery that the Divine 
Fower possesses it. Otherwise how could we 
distinguish between the voice of God and the 
voice of Satan? 

The fratricidal social strife during the last 
two thousand years between believers in the 
same God testifies to the fact that theological 
beliefs are compatible with mutually contradic- 
tory social philosophies, that each party reads 
back its own social ideals into the Power it 
invokes in its support, and that the surest way 
of extending and intensifying social differences 
among men is to make these differences ques- 
tions of theological truth or error. 

It may seem like a wild paradox to those 
unfamiliar with or indifferent to the natural 
history of thought, yet it may be contended 
fairly that the resolution to apply scientific 
method to the problem of man and society is, 
in a way, an outgrowth of the tragic sense of 
life. This tragic sense of life is born of the 
insight that the conditions of human existence 
are such that man is always beset not by the 
problem of evil, but by problems of evils, some 
more stubborn and enduring than others, but 
all constituting a specific challenge to human 
courage and intelligence. The tragic sense of 
life is the realization that the human estate 
consists of a succession of problems, penalty for 
refusing to face which is often death; that not 
all problems can be solved at once; and that 
there is no guarantee that any problem will 
be solved. 

It is the religious, not the scientific, attitude 
toward the world which demands either a guar- 
antee that problems will be solved, or consola- 
tion for failure to solve them. Scientific method 
knows its failures in every historical period, 
but its failures have been dwarfed by its suc- 
cesses on the fields where it has been followed. 
This does not gainsay the fact that the triumphs 
of scientific method in studying nature have 
produced the greatest crises of our time in 
the area of political and social life. But only 
in social magnitude and dramatic import is the 


crisis new. In essentials, it is implicit whenever 
we sharply separate techniques from human 
purposes and ends, and overlook the fact that 
the moral problem is continuous with the 
social problem. Before rejecting the adequacy 
of the scientific approach to social change, we 
must at least use it. 


i ie distrust of the scientific attitude is espe- 
cially striking in the field of social phi- 
losophy. In his “Limitations of Science and 
the Problem of Social Planning” (Ethics, 
April 1944) and “The Scientific Solution of 
Social Conflicts’ (Approaches to National 
Unity, New York, Harper, 1945), Professor 
Hans Morgenthau of the University of 
Chicago goes as far as to assert that the in- 
sistence upon the use of scientific intelli- 
gence in approaching problems of social con- 
flict “retards rather than furthers man’s 
mastery over the social world.” This is 
a consequence of scientific intelligence’s three- 
fold failure to understand the nature of man, 
the nature of society, and the nature of in- 
telligence. Problems of the natural world may 
be solved by scientific method, but not problems 
of men. “Social problems, such as marriage, 
education, poverty, freedom, authority, peace, 
are of a different type. Growing out not from 
temporary insufficiencies of intellectual capacity, 
but from the wickedness which is of the very 
essence of man, they are never solved definitely. 
They must be solved every day anew. There 
is no scientific formula which could relieve 
us from this never-finished task” [my italics]. 
These and similar passages crystallize in a 
model form some typical misunderstandings of 
what is involved in the enterprise of scientific 
thinking and action in human affairs. No 
reputable advocate of scientific method has ever 
contended that a formula is a solution to a 
problem. Solutions involve commitment to a 
course of action. Action transforms situations; 
it literally re-solves them by eliminating the 
specific difficulties that provoke inquiry. The 
resolved situation may of course become prob- 
lematic in turn. But by what canons of logic 
or common sense does it follow that because 
one problem is followed by a second we cannot 
intelligibly speak of having solved the first? 
A physician does not promise to cure his patient 
once and for all time by a specific form of 
therapy. The problem of health must be 
solved every day anew. Shall we therefore 
deny that a physician has cured an illness 
because his patient later falls victim to another? 
Cure-alls are for quacks, not for scientists. 
What shall we substitute for scientific 
method, as inadequate as it presently is in 
furthering man’s mastery of the social world? 
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No new method is indicated, but only a new 
way of speaking about them. What illumina- 
tion is gained by speaking of social problems 
as resulting from the wickedness of man? For 
wickedness is not the cause of these problems: 
it is a name by which certain human phe- 
nomena are identified as evils whose challenge 
must be met. Let men be as wicked as you 
please, the problem is: what “causes” wicked- 
ness, what can be done about it, and how? 
Those who think like Professor Morgenthau 
dogmatically affirm that “wickedness” has no 
natural causes in any empirical sense of the 
term: it is a brute metaphysical datum. Those 
who think scientifically postulate, on the 
grounds of its historical fruitfulness, that “wick- 
edness” is caused by determinate factors that 
are accessible to inquiry, and that knowledge 
so won is the beginning of doing something 
intelligent about it. All this without guarantees 
that “wickedness” will disappear. 

Sufficient unto the day are the solutions 
thereof. Once the “problem of poverty,” to 
take one of Professor Morgenthau’s illustrations 
of “wickedness,” is given a specific formulation, 
so that it is actually recognized as a problem 
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and not as a vague lament, it can certainly be 
solved by a system of minimum wage or un 
employment insurance. But why must this 
solution also be a solution to tomorrow’s “prob 
lem of poverty,” which on analysis may turn 
out to be quite a different problem altogether? 
The first is a problem involving actual hunger: 
the second may involve questions of social and 
cultural equality. 

Professor Morgenthau’s wisdom consists in 
lumping all problems together—those that have 
been solved, those that have not been solved, 
and those that have not yet arisen—insisting 
on the truism that there will always be prob 
lems, and then declaring that scientific method 
is helpless before this fact. What he overlooks 
is that it is of the very “essence” of scientific 
method that its solutions are piecemeal and 
successive, and that although piecemeal, it can, 
when the problem warrants it, take a large 
sized bite. The very virtue of scientific method, 
the source of its greatest strength, is presented 
as if it were a deficiency. “Total solutions” are 
promised only by doctrines of salvation, and 
scientific method in this respect is not a rival to 
theology. 
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Exodus Is Not Retreat 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

Jews are inevitably suffering from shock, 
declares Mr. Rorty in his letter [in the May 
issue] commenting on my article “No Hope 
Except Exodus,” which appeared in the April 
CoMMENTARY. I quite agree with him. But 
under the influence of a trauma such as Jews 
have experienced the past few years, one may 
see and realize in a flash things that remain 
undiscernible in the course of a “rational pedes- 
trian approach” to problems. Mr. Rorty candid- 
ly admits that he does not wholly understand 
me, and states that I do not wholly understand 
Gentiles. This manifestation is not entirely 
new. In The Yogi and the Commissar Koestler 
eloquently called attention to the strange veil 
that separates those who had “experienced” 
from those who had only heard of the terrifying 
experience. 

The search for an understanding of what is 
troubling fellow-man, tearing down this sepa- 
rating veil, is perhaps the most important func- 
tion of our generation if civilization is to survive. 
It must be undertaken without preconceived 
ideas insofar as possible. 

I will touch only briefly on some of the 
points raised by Mr. Rorty. 

There is the matter of the homelessness of 
the Jews as a people, and their dispersion. This 
fact should rule out comparisons between 
Europe’s Jews and, say, “non-Communist Poles” 
or the people of France, some of whom also 
want to migrate. Placing them in the same 
category reminds one of the old remark to the 
effect that park benches are denied as night 
lodgings equally to the unemployed and to 
millionaires. 

Jews in Palestine cannot, and do not want 
to, erect a pale about themselves. They will 
continue to be a part of our civilization—such 
as we make it. But the aimless drifting of small 
batches of Jews to various countries to solve an 
immediate emergency, only lays the foundations 
for acute problems in the future. Jewish mass 
exodus from Europe has been going on for over 
a generation, and accounts not only for the 
Jewish community in Palestine, but also for the 
five million Jews in the United States. Mass 


migrations in general are legitimate historical 
phenomena that result in the formation of new 
nations and the rejuvenation of old. The exodus 
of the Pilgrim Fathers could likewise have been 
condemned as “desertion” of the European 
civilization of which they were co-authors. 

That the question of exodus does not apply 
to Jews of America at this time, I stressed in 
my article. The reason it does not apply is not, 
however, because the average Jew thinks in 
terms of standing by “Western civilization.” 
Masses of people seldom behave on such 
grounds. Simply, the situation of American 
Jews is quite tolerable at present. 

Mr. Rorty asks why rational attempts cannot 
be made for the prevention and cure of anti- 
Semitism. Yet he admits that he understands 
anti-Semitism “only in part.” Nor do I under- 
stand it altogether. How can we logically 
expect positive results from the rational treat- 
ment of a disease of whose diagnosis we are not 
sure? Fight it we must, with all means at our 
disposal. But some pessimism about the out- 
come may be justified. 

Yes, there are manifestations of “failure of 
nerve” in our day. Jewish exodus from Europe 
is not one of them. On the contrary, such an 
exodus implies a plan for the future. Among 
those Jews who have decided to remain in 
Europe, it is reported that moods of urgent, 
almost frantic assimilationism are rife. That is 
a failure of nerve. Why suffer when one can 
escape by vanishing in the crowd? We, in the 
Western Hemisphere, must seriously weigh our 
environment and the evolving pattern of Jewish 
history. “Failure of nerve,” as I understand it, 
implies flight from reality, flight from reason, 
into obscurantism. But I do not think that a 
rejection of this mood necessarily implies opti- 
mism under all circumstances. And, I confess, 
I am inclined to see the cloud as well as the 
lining. 

SHLOMO Katz 
New York City 


Ex Post Facto at Nuremberg 


To Tue Eprror of COMMENTARY: 
In his review of The Case Against the Nazi 
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War Criminals in the May Commentary, 
Professor Max Radin says that I am not 
justified in criticizing the Nuremberg trial for 
rejecting the defense of ex post facto, because 
(1) Nazi Germany had done away with this 
defense, and ex post facto “is not the basis 
of existing Russian law, except so far as it can 
be equitably supported Many other 
European states accept it only with qualifica- 
tions”; (2) the rule of ex post facto had its 
origin in Anglo-American jurisprudence against 
the background of a principle much narrower 
than that envisaged by our Constitution, and 
justice does not require that we give the rule 
broader meaning than it had within common 
law jurisprudence. 

(1) I am amazed that Professor Radin 
should suggest that our standard of justice in 
the trial of Nazis might well be that of the 
Nazi courts. Should we try the Nazis at 
Nuremberg by the same standards by which 
they condemned six million Jews to death? 
Or should we try them by the same standards 
of justice by which Soviet Russia has con- 
demned over eight million men to concentra- 
tion camps? The fact that Nazi Germany 
did away with the defense of ex post facto, 
and the fact that Russia does not ordinarily 
recognize the defense, are considerations that 
should lead us to think that a civilized standard 
of justice probably demands the recognition 
and implementation of the defense; and if all 
we want to do to the Nuremberg defendants 
is to treat them as they would treat others, 
then why give them a trial at all? My point was 
simply that if the United States participates 
in the prosecution and trial of Nazis, the trial 
must be conducted in accordance with Ameri- 
can, and not Nazi, principles of right and 
wrong. 

(2) Professor Radin’s argument based on 
legal history seems weak to me. A people’s 
sense of justice becomes refined in time; at 
any rate, ours has. Our idea of what is due 
process in a criminal trial may reach far beyond 
what the authors of Magna Carta may have 
been willing to impose on their King. Our 
idea of due process, or fairness, or a just trial, 
shows considerably more sensitivity or refine- 
ment than could have been found among 
the authors of the Fifth or Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. 

What I said in my article in CommENTARY 
is, unfortunately, taking place: the Nuremberg 
trial is being used as a precedent to whittle 
down some of our own basic freedoms. It is 
being suggested to us that what is justice in 
Russia, or what was considered justice several 
centuries ago in England, might well be con- 
sidered justice by Americans in this year of 
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grace. Herein lies the threat of Nuremberg: 
its use as a model to narrow our own vision 
of justice. 

Mitton R. Konvirz 
New York City 


Wanted: Poetry 


To THe Eprror or ComMMENTARY: 

I have been reading the last three issues o/ 
CoMMENTARY with increasing wonderment 
We are a people who live by handfuls among 
the nations of this earth and yet here you 
manage to turn out the sort of periodical that 
Harper's and the Atlantic used to be. Perhaps 
it’s because (as I’ve always felt) the Jewish 
problem is the particularly critical case among 
all the cases of the general crisis—perhaps that 
is why you were able to publish such inclusive 
essays as Dewey’s in the March issue, and 
Hannah Arendt’s piece on imperialism in th: 
previous one. 

But if this notion is valid you ought to be 
able to find and print “original creative en 
deavor” characterized by a similar breadth of 
view. . . . However, your short stories and 
“local color” articles so far seem a distinct let 
down. They are of the lightweight variety 
that fits so well in the New Yorker, but the 
rest of your text is much too heavy, so the 
effect is that of an overly self-conscious (be 
cause frustrated) insertion of comic relief. 

It seems to me that the only way to correct 
the balance would be to add one long poem 
every month, nothing less than, say, fifty lines. 
Short verses, no matter how well done, would 
only aggravate the sense of creative insufli 
ciency; it is impossible to handle them so that 
they don’t drown in the ocean of dignified, 
competent prose that pours through the maga 
zine. 

If a long poem makes any sense at all it is 
bound to be as substantial as anything else 
you would want to print. 

AsHer Brynes 
Hightstown, New Jersey 


“Most Understanding and Objective” 


To THe Eprrorn or CoMMENTARY: 
I found Hertzberg’s analysis [of the report 
of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry] 
most excellent. Indeed it is the most under- 
standing and objective discussion of the report 
that I have seen. 
Joseru C. Hurcueson, Jr. 
U. S. Circuit Judge 
Houston, Texas 
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That Old Gang of Remarque’s 


Arcw oF Triumpn. By Erich Maria 
Remargue. New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1946. 455 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paut W. Massinc 


2EMARQUE’s latest novel continues the phe- 
nomenal popular success of All Quiet on the 
Western Front, the book that placed him among 
the leading spokesmen of the “lost generation” 
of World War I. For months now Arch of 
Triumph has been a best seller. 

As in All Quiet, Remarque treats the fate of 
many through the lives of a few. Everywhere 
—in Europe, Asia and America—people recog- 
nized themselves in the person of the hero of 
the earlier book, the sensitive German soldier 
who had gone to war a high-spirited youth 
and become a lonely and disillusioned man by 
the time he was killed. Ravic, the hero of 
Arch of Triumph, is a German refugee in Paris, 
one of the first of the shipwrecked swept away 
by Nazi terror, He, too, stands for hundreds 
of thousands who have shared his fate. 

Remarque’s novels have an unobtrusive but 
definite continuity. Ravic belongs legitimately 
to the same group of youngsters, now middle- 
aged, whom we met in All Quiet, The Road 
Back and Three Comrades. By this time, the 
tokens of membership in this group have boiled 
down to capacity for drink, unfathomable and 
always tragic love affairs with exquisite but 
extravagant women, friendship with men who 
despise the commercialization of human rela- 
tions and at the same time any endeavor to 
change them, and sympathy with the workers 
in the only establishment left where honesty 
and pride of craftsmanship are still cherished— 
the bordello. What in the early 20’s had been 
the tragedy of a rebellious and restless genera- 
tion, unwilling to submit to the hypocrisy and 
cruelty of bourgeois life, has now become a 
well-established pattern of conduct. The Re- 
marquean hero is increasingly characterized 
by his determination to avoid the responsibili- 
ties of a citizen, and his desire to substitute 
camaraderie for the laws and mores of a 
despised world. 

He yearns for a “great brotherhood,” but it 
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would be hard to define exactly what he means 
by that. It is not a religious denomination— 
the hero does not submit to organized religion; 
nor is it socialism, since he rejects the discipline 
involved. The romantic notion of a “people’s 
community,” as many a middle-class German 
youth visualized it in the early 20’s, would 
perhaps come closest to his ideal. But that 
dream, too, lies shattered—National Socialism 
adopted it and did it in. Nothing is really left 
for him but to seek today, as he did twenty- 
five years ago—“in a wholly unpathetic way 
a fleeting enjoyment of the hours as they come.” 

Remarque’s élite is always in self-chosen 
exile, always living the precarious life of the 
moment, be it under Weimar or the Third 
Reich, be it in Berlin or Paris. In an earlier 
novel, the returned soldier sums up his opinion 
of our society: 

“Like spiders they lurk there in their offices, 
their shops, their professions, each one of them 
ready to suck the other man dry. And then 
the rest hanging over each one of them— 
families, societies, authorities, laws, the State! 
One spider’s web over another!” In Weimar 
Germany there had been two ways in which 
the discharged soldier could act upon his con- 
tempt for bourgeois democracy: fascism and 
the labor movement. Remarque’s hero will 
have none of either, preferring to withdraw 
to an island safe from the revolution and the 
counter-revolution as well as from this phi- 
listinism of the Republic. Indeed, he joins the 
“internal emigration” long before the Republic 
itself succumbs. It is not because he took an 
active part in the fight against the Nazis that 
Ravic has to flee the Third Reich. He is the 
enemy of all political authority, The only 
realm where he can preserve the illusion of 
individual sovereignty is private life. Out of 
friendship he hid two men from the Gestapo 
and helped them to escape; one was a former 
war comrade, who had saved his life in 1917, 
the other a Jewish writer he had known for 
years. Questioning and torture followed at 
the hands of the Gestapo; Ravic’s girl—“a 
beautiful, luxury-loving creature who had 
lived a carefree superficial life’—was also 
questioned and tortured, and finally hanged 
herself. Ravic eventually escaped. 

The moral code of friendship is supreme 
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in Remarque’s world; thus the scene is set. 
The chase is on. A dead friend has to be 
avenged. Such revenge offers the only chance 
of living the heroic life still possible to our 
mercenary century. It would be inconceivable 
for Ravic or any other of Remarque’s favorites 
to engage in the banality of a rational political 
act—such as casting a vote, for instance. 

It is true, Ravic hid a Jewish friend. But 
he might have hidden an anti-Semitic one, 
too. In Paris, his dearest male companion is 
a White Russian officer, “a former anti-Semite” 
who lives for the day when he can strangle 
a couple of Bolsheviks who killed his father 
twenty years ago. What draws Ravic and 
Morosow together is a philosophy of life rest- 
ing on the two pillars of alcohol and the 
vendetta. The colonel helps Ravic settle his 
account with Nazism by killing the Gestapo 
officer who had tortured Ravic’s girl. Remarque’s 
hero shares his belief in direct action with the 
backwoodsman, and his interest in politics is 
about the same. What was moving in the 
uprooted youth of 1918 becomes false and 
ridiculous in the mature man of 1939. 

It is certainly not accidental that the Jews 
Remarque presents in Arch of Triumph have 
no place in the inner sanctum of his pseudo- 
élite. Though refugees par excellence they 
move only on the periphery of a story about 
refugees, Jews, as Remarque depicts them, 
show the very opposite of the disinterestedness 
and aloofness that distinguish his hero. The 
Jews are bourgeois rationality personified. The 
hero, contemptuous of money (which he does 
not have), builds his world on friendship. 
The Jews, on the other hand, “are all right, 
they know what they want.” They are rational. 
Where the hero, who cares nothing for 
bourgeois money-standards, recklessly wastes 
health and money, a Jew advises, “Balance, 
always balance—that’s the whole secret of 
life.” And also: “I never miss a deal by which 
I stand to make.” 

Once the liberal world is destroyed, and 
their economic existence and civil liberties with 
it, the Jews, the rational, balanced and bal- 
ancing people, are utterly lost. Ravic makes 
use of his professional skill as surgeon, and 
though he has to work illegally and his 
standard of living is certainly reduced, he earns 
enough for the few things in life that matter 
to him: a beautiful woman friend, Schnapps, 
sometimes a car. He never complains, remains 
calm and is above the vexations of life. 

Not so the Jewish refugees. They are 
mediocre people, living in fear and despair, 
awaiting their visas in panic, grotesquely hang- 
ing on to useless belongings. Ravic in his 
hotel room cannot help observing them. 
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_ One of the tractates of the Mishnah is Pirke 


The exodus of the fortunate ones who are 
able to leave France on the eve of the war, 
and the plight of those who remain in the 
trap, provide the proper background for the 
White Russian colonel’s last word on the 
matter: “Too much is too much... . I, a 
former anti-Semite, tell you that.” 

Then the war sweeps them all up, heroes 
and businessmen alike, overtaking some with 
immediate disaster, sending others off in a 
truck to a French concentration camp. In the 
truck, amidst fear and despair, stands Ravic, 
the non-Jew among Jews. “I have instruments 
and medicine with me,” he says. “Don’t be 
afraid.” 

Alone as he is, Ravic is headed for a tough 
time. But let us not worry too much. He has 
all it takes to endear him to hundreds of 
thousands of readers. Is he not courageous and 
lonely, sophisticated and yet decent, on the 
side of the underdog and antifascist? That 
he lives his life in that No Man’s Land between 
the classes where Remarque’s heroes always 
live, makes him all the more popular and 
saleable. This neutral area lends itself superbly 
to the task of transposing real social issues 
into their caricatures. As if made to order, 
Arch of Triumph meets the requirements of 
Hollywood make-believe. It stays clear of con- 
troversial issues, and the only people it might 
offend are in the Legion of Decency. 

If it was Remarque’s intention to write 
glamor fiction about a social cataclysm, he has 
fully succeeded. But if he wants still to be 
taken as seriously as he once was, he’d better 
have his heroes grow up at last. They are 
getting to be big boys and it is time they move 
out of the social twilight and find loyalties 
more real and mature than the romantic bo 
hemian-underworld adventurism that has tra 
ditionally provided one of the strands of the 
fascist ethos—and that has been most attractive 
to prospective recruits. 


He Remained an Englishman 


Grooves oF CHANGE. By Viscount 
SAMUEL. Indianapolis- New York, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1946. 364 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Samuet J. Hurwi1z 


Ir THE age of discretion is reached when one 
has learned how to be indiscreet discreetly, 
Viscount Samuel, at the age of seventy-five, 
has not yet attained it. An active politician 
since the early 1890’s, a member of many 
British cabinets since 1910 and, after Lloyd 
George, the leading figure in the Liberal party 


faith; he has been bullied into half-heartedly 
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for the last twenty-five years, Herbert Samuel 
could do much to illuminate for us the still 
murky stretches of British politics of the past 
half century. Unfortunately, he has resisted 
strenuously and, at key points, rather too suc- 
cessfully, the “temptation to include too much.” 
His hopes have been fulfilled: He has, the 
reader can assure him, achieved his aim of being 
“ruthless enough in rejection.” 

His “ruthlessness” does not extend beyond 
this, For Herbert Samuel is a very nice gentle- 
man. In one of the most turbulent periods in 
history he managed at all times to be moderate. 
These temperate memoirs are typical of the 
man. He is sometimes shrewd, and-a few char- 
acterizations—such as those of Balfour, Neville 
Chamberlain, and MacDonald—reveal a keen 
insight and a gift of effective expression all the 
more striking because of a rather barren context. 

The first member of the Jewish faith to attain 
cabinet rank, the first Lord High Commissioner 
of Palestine, Viscount Samuel almost through- 
out writes with little trace of Jewish conscious- 
ness except when mentioning his activities in 
connection with Palestine. But even his interest 
in Palestine reflected the Englishman and not 
the Jew. Until the First World War, with 
“plenty to do elsewhere,” he had taken no 
interest in the Zionist movement. The entrance 
of Turkey into the war and the dissolution of 
her empire, which was expected to accompany 
her defeat, forced British statesmen, including 
Herbert Samuel, to consider the future of Pales- 
tine. The “question of who was to succeed 
the Turk in controlling the country that bor- 
dered on the Suez Canal” was one of serious 
import. Great Britain “with her important 
strategic interests in the Middle East was di- 
rectly concerned.” From that moment, Samuel 
began to study Zionism. And while the more 
he read the more was he “impressed by the 
spiritual influences that evidently animated the 
movement,” the “strategic interests of Great 
Britain” remained paramount in his thoughts. 
Palestine must not be permitted to fall under 
the control of any of the great Continental 
powers. The rest of the story is well known. 
Viscount Samuel adds little that is new except 
to emphasize, unwittingly, the background of 
imperial interests that led to the Balfour Declar- 
ation. The Palestine policy of Britain was not, 
and will not be, quixotic. Samuel’s almost 
naive account should serve to enlighten the 
uninitiated. 

Though he adds little to what we already 
know of the political machinations and conveys 
little of the sense of tension of both pre-war 
decades, Viscount Samuel reveals himself as a 
favored child of his time and place. Born of 
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Whether a Jew could fully annrecjate it with. 


a wealthy Jewish family, his parents were 
Orthodox in religion and Conservative in poli- 
tics, Coming to maturity when Victorian com- 
placency was being rudely challenged, when old 
idols were crumbling, he was, he tells us, 
“appalled” by the conditions about him and 
moved to “moral revolt.” However moral, his 
defiance of his early education and of his family 
traditions was not revolutionary. Though he 
lost his belief in Judaism as a religion, he re- 
tained his synagogue membership and even 
attended services on formal occasions. In its 
political aspects the “revolt” was symbolized by 
his sending off to the servants’ hall the large 
portrait of Disraeli that had been placed over 
his bed as a child. He doesn’t say it, and per- 
haps he didn’t know it, but he was determined 
to out-English the English. In the traditional 
if not always typical English manner, he re- 
solved to help the less privileged members of 
society by a process of melioration rather than 
through revolutionary—and violent—change. His 
subsequent career is the epitome of his beliefs; 
the events of his time supply perhaps a com- 
mentary. 


The Everyday Vision 

Pirke Asotu: THe TRACTATE 
“FATHERS,” FROM THE MiISHNAH. 
Edited with introduction, translation 
and commentary by R. Travers Her- 
ForD. New York, Jewish Institute of 
Religion, 3rd _ revised edition, 1945. 
176 pp. $2.00. 

SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OR PIRKE 
Asotu. The Hebrew text, with a new 
English translation and a commentary 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Josepn H. 
Hertz, and a foreword by Moses 
ScHONFELD. New York, Behrman, 
1945. 128 pp. $1.25. 


Reviewed by James GrossMAN 


Tue Law which Moses received on Sinai was 
both the Written and the Unwritten. The 
Unwritten was handed down by word of 
mouth through Joshua, the Elders, the Prophets, 
to the men of the Great Synagogue; from the 
last survivor of these it was handed in unbroken 
succession for nearly five hundred years to a 
rabbi or a group of rabbis in each generation 
until about 200 C.E., when the Unwritten 
Law was codified in the Mishnah of the 
Patriarch Judah. 
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One of the tractates of the Mishnah is Pirke 
Aboth, a collection of a few hundred brief 
ethical sayings, mostly of these rabbis. They 
set forth no specific rules of law; they are too 
miscellaneous and fragmentary to constitute a 
system of ethics. They have nevertheless an 
important legal and ethical function in the 
code: their chronological arrangement reminded 
the reader that their authors were links in the 
chain of the transmission of the Law and a 
warrant of its authenticity; and in themselves 
these sayings are a diverse praise of the Law 
and the beauty of its study, a quiet assurance 
that it is the only way of life. 

In his introduction to his new edition of 
Aboth, Dr. Herford explains that the study of 
Torah as conceived by the rabbis was much 
more than the study of Scripture “as mere 
literature”; it is the study of the divine revela- 
tion, of God’s thoughts; “it might be called,” 
the Christian rehabilitator of the Pharisees says, 
“the Pharisaic form of the Beatific Vision.” 
This conception of the Law, of which Aboth 
is so deeply conscious and of which “non- 
Jewish readers seldom have the least compre- 
hension,” explains, we are told, “the undying 
hold which Aboth has had on Jewish minds. . . 
in all ages since it first appeared.” (It was 
very early embodied in its entirety in the Prayer 
Book.) Dr, Herford is insistent on the 
peculiarly Jewish character of Aboth; if his 
commentary fails, the failure will not be due 
to a want of sympathy but “to the fact that the 
present writer is not himself a Jew, and may 
perhaps be deaf to melodies which sing divinely 
in a Jewish ear.” The Fathers whom Dr. Her- 
ford so deeply loves might not have been 
charitable to this warmly sympathetic effort of 
a non-Jew to understand their view of the 
Law, but they decisively refute any suggestion 
that whatever may have escaped him would 
have come naturally to a Jew. “Dispose thy- 
self to learn Torah,” Rabbi José says, “for it is 
not an inheritance.” 


Tue study of the Torah, like all the worthwhile 
occupations, is an unnatural one, and Aboth is 
full of warnings against the distractions of 
nature—the company of women, the talk of 
children, even breaking off one’s study while 
walking to exclaim, “How beautiful is this 
tree.” The rabbis have an urgent commitment 
to a hopeless task: “The work is not upon 
thee to finish, nor art thou free to desist from 
it”; and a certainty of its inexhaustible worth: 
“Turn it and turn it for all is in it and look 
in it and grow grey and old in it, and turn 
not away from it, for there is no better rule 
for thee than it.” The modern uncommitted 
reader does not take easily to such intensity of 


faith; he has been bullied into half-heartedly 
accepting it in the artist and the revolutionary, 
but in the religious, who discovered the sense 
of dedication, he is likely to find it strange and 
unforgivable. 

Such a reader will probably be least attracted 
by that strain of high exaltation in the Pharisees 
which both the present commentators so ad 
mire. To Rabbi Hertz “they were among the 
noblest men that ever lived,” and he always 
extracts the noblest meaning from their words, 
even at times from a proverb which, as Dr. 
Herford more astutely notes, is so terse that 
it may mean anything. Dr. Herford is a very 
subtle and discriminating admirer; by pitching 
much of his praise low, his highest praise rings 
true; he knows just which maxims will sound 
“pharisaical” to the uninitiated reader, and 
these he ingeniously explains away as untypical 
or as a historical necessity of their times or as 
having a special truth of their own. A tre- 
markably sensitive and flexible interpreter of 
religious thought, even he on occasion strikes 
what appears to be an attitude of official high 
mindedness. Of Akiba’s splendid metaphor of 
divine justice, “All is given in pledge, and the 
net is spread over all the living; the shop is 
open and the shopman gives credit, and the 
account-book is open and the hand writes, and 
every one who would borrow let him come 
and borrow; and the collectors go round con 
tinually every day and exact payment from a 
man whether with or without his knowl- 
edge . . .” he says, “The solemn force of the 
thought is not helped by the terms of the com 
parison with a tradesman or moneylender keep 
ing his books and collecting his debts.” 

The difficulties that face a commentator on 
Aboth are best illustrated, not by his occa 
sional failures, but by his successes in finding 
unsuspected meanings, as in Dr. Herford’s 
comment on the effect of using the same 
words in the two following sayings: 

“4. With ten trials Abraham our father 
was tried, and he bore them all, to make 
known how great was the love of Abraham our 
father. 

“>. With ten trials did our fathers try the 
Holy One, blessed be He, in the wilder 
ness...." 

Our commentator says: “The meaning in 
each case is the same—put to the test; but 
whereas it is part of the divine discipline that 
man is put to the test by what is laid upon 
him to endure, it is human insolence which 
tries the patience of God, and dares to put 
even him to the test. There is a certain daring 
simplicity, which perhaps only a Jew can fully 
appreciate, in thus linking together the trials 
which God and Israel brought on each other.” 
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Whether a Jew could fully appreciate it with- 
out the intervention of the brilliant Christian 
editor is by no means clear: the compiler of 
Aboth has merely used the same words in 
setting down two incidents; it is the editor who 
has linked them together and pointed out that 
an uneasy marriage has been made in Heaven. 

I do not mean that Dr. Herford has pushed 
his text too far, but that here he has followed 
it with a degree of imaginativeness that he 
cannot afford to use frequently. A commen- 
tator on Aboth, no matter how much he may 
perceive them, must forego the luxury of many 
ironies. It is the nature of a collection of 
proverbs to scatter contradictory meanings and 
suggest incongruous associations profusely, 
ironically, irresponsibly. But a commentary is 
expected to make a logical, symmetrical whole, 
and if the commentator is to achieve this unity 
he must keep his material strictly in hand. 

At times the mere arrangement of sayings— 
“a studied disorder,” as Dr. Herford puts it— 
seems calculated to emphasize the disunity of 
the Fathers. Thus the saying of Rabbi Ishmael 
who managed to survive Bar Kochba’s war, 
“Be submissive to the ruler, patient under 
oppression; and receive every one with cheer- 
fulness,” is followed immediately by “Laughter 
and levity accustom a man to immorality,” a 
saying of Akiba who was put to death by the 
Romans during the course of that war. 

The Fathers seem so little to fear incon- 
sistency that Aboth even records along with 
their wisdom a bitter attack on it and lavish 
praise of the attacker. We are told of Eliezer 
ben Horkenos, that if all the Wise of Israel 
were in one scale and he in the second scale, 
he would weigh them all down; and that he 
said, “Warm thyself at the fire of the Wise, 
and beware of their glowing coal lest thou be 
scorched. For their bite is the bite of a fox, 
and their sting the sting of a scorpion, and their 
hiss the hiss of a serpent, and all their words 
like coals of fire.” Dr. Herford offers as the 
clue to this bitter judgment the fact that Eliezer 
had been excommunicated. It may be an acci- 
dent, but the compiler, as if to guard against 
any such personal explanation, has included in 
the same verse two sayings of Eliezer’s which 
show him as a man whom we would expect to 
be a careful and responsible judge: “Let the 
honor of thine associate be dear to thee as 
thine own; and be not quick to anger.” 


Aboth speaks to the ignorant and uncom- 
mitted reader far differently than it does to its 
learned editors. (That it would not speak to 
him at all but for their lively translations and 
commentaries is beside my present point.) 


Much that they find exalted and splendid he 
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finds dry and narrow. He will never be so 
sure as they that there is more than worldly 
wisdom in the command to keep far from the 
evil neighbor and consort not with the wicked 
—it is his own practice; and while he may envy 
its certainty he will doubt the soundness of the 
claim (except for those who are already com- 
mitted to it) that the apparently trivial parts 
of the Law, the rules relating to the sacrifices 
of birds and the purification of women, are 
more important than any secular science. On 
the other hand, where the editors find only a 
narrow meaning, a further invitation to study 
the Torah at all times, he will find a great 
truth about all of life, as in “He who wakes 
in the night, and he who walks alone by the 
way, and he who makes his heart empty for 
idle thoughts, lo he is guilty against himself.” 
Aboth will tell him in net result much more 
about the world he lives in than it does about 
the Torah; and what he learns from it will not 
be learned by sticking to the point but by 
straying from it with the freest play of the 
mind. 

To insist on this freedom of association in 
the face of the restraints that scholars impose 
on themselves may seem presumptuous in the 
ignorant reader, but it is actually his right, for 
it is the only method that he has. A moral 
saying will remind the scholar of its author, 
his times, the circumstances in which it was 
said, the qualifications that should be placed 
on it; a unity will be achieved by cutting off 
everything alien to it. But in the case of a 
reader free of such impediments, one moral 
saying can remind him only of another and 
bring about their interplay and confusion, and 
a diversity of unrelated ignorance will grow 
together—a proper course for proverbial wis- 
dom. As Rabbi Hertz finely says, “The wisdom 
of the sages in every people finds its way to 
the masses, by means only of the proverb, 
saying, or parable.” Which really means that 
in the end the wisdom of the Fathers is in 
large part what their ignorant children in their 
everyday life make of it. 


Simplicissimus 
ConFESSIONS OF A EuRoPEAN INTEL- 
LEcTUAL. By Franz SCHOENBERNER. 
New York, Macmillan, 1946. 315 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Kurt List 


I pon’r think that during all the years in which 
I read Simplicissimus religiously it made me 
laugh once. But it certainly made me think. 
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Simplicissimus was the most outspoken maga- 
zine of social humor in both Hohenzollern and 
Weimar Germany. It was neither super-urbane 
like the New Yorker, nor cosily satirical like 
Punch. Nor did it have the melancholy sting 
of the French Canard Enchainé. The crude 
designs of its cartoons resembled Kaethe Koll- 
witz’s art, and its captions the damning satire 
of Daumier. 

Simplicissimus was one flaming indictment 
of autocracy, regimentation, bureaucratic stu- 
pidity, and chauvinism. Yet none of its six 
main contributors, who owned the magazine 
cooperatively, showed any deep social or polit- 
ical insight into the growth of the imperialism 
that led Germany to ruin. To them, the 
political scene was but a jungle in which each 
oficial event was a mere distasteful episode, 
not necessarily connected with or originating in 
fundamental social forces. Nevertheless, the 
magazine presented a clearer view of pre-Hitler 
Germany than any of the learned analyses 
written down in later years. 

Franz Schoenberner was the editor of Sim- 
plicissimus in the time of the Weimar Republic, 
and his personal recollections retain the flavor 
of the magazine in that period. By a kaleido- 
scope of many seemingly disconnected vignettes, 
the author recreates the life and culture of the 
middle-class intellectual in pre-Hitler Germany 
with a vividness that is the more astounding 
because it lacks any deeper understanding of 
the underlying motives. More important than 
what Mr. Schoenberner says is how he says it. 
He offers us a picture of the German intellec- 
tual who, having lost his country, views his gen 
eration with detachment and occasional disdain. 

Mr. Schoenberner’s cultural background is 
a well-fitting, slightly showy suit of clothes. 
His stay in America has encouraged him in 
his desire to be “smart,” so that he now pre- 
sents a strange mixture of metaphysical specu 
lation and pseudo-sophisticated superficiality. 
He inveighs against introspection, and makes 
fun of the German’s high regard for the in- 
tellectual and the humanist upbringing, yet 
all through his book his own respect for the 
same thing is obvious. He cannot refer to 
anything, however simple, without showing 
off his knowledge. Like most German in 
tellectuals of his time, he is chummy with the 
cosmos and the entire body of knowledge di- 
gested and undigested. 

But in giving us this picture of himself, 
the author manages equally well to give us 
an authentic slice of German life with all its 
particular atmosphere, reporting it intuitively 
on the basis of immediate personal experience 
and not seeing it through the transom of 
rationalization. 
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As a non-Jew, devoid of the bitterness gen 
erated by decades of anti-Semitism, he can hx 
genuine and dispassionate. Without the blind 
desire for vengeance, he needs to make no 
apology for the Germans as a people. 

Historian in spite of himself almost, M: 
Schoenberner does not bother to tell us that 
Hitler was a Nazi. Instead, he gives us a briet 
climpse into his own life—that of a man who 
lives unconcerned by events; then one day he 
is suddenly thrown into an abyss where he is 
left with only one faint’ hope of self-preserva 
tion—the writing of his memoirs. This is what 
is left to the author and the intellectuals of 
his generation. And in the last analysis it is 
almost all that is left to each one of us. 


The Ancient Reproach 

Tue Gospet Accorpinc To GAMALIEL. 
By Geratp Hearn. New York, Harper, 
1945. 154 pp. $2.00. 

3EHOLD Your Kinc. By Friorence Mar 
vYNE Bauer. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1945. 408 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Lance or Loncinus. By Prince 
Husertus zu LOwensTrein. New 
York, Macmillan, 1946. 166 pp: $2.00. 

Reviewed by Jacop SLOAN 


Tuere is no need to tell anyone who is at 
all acquainted with best-selling novels of the 
current popular interest in the life of Jesus 
and his associates. A Jew, Sholem Asch, has 
produced two widely read renditions of the 
theme in The Nazarene and The Apostle 
Lloyd Douglas anticipated him with The Robe, 
even more lucrative. 

Neither Gerald Heard’s The Gospel Accord 
ing to Gamaliel, Florence Marvyne Bauer's Be 
hold Your King, nor Prince Hubertus zu 
Léwenstein’s The Lance of Longinus is likely to 
compete with the works of these expert artisans 
for the largest markets. All three fail at the 
obvious task of the novelist, simply because 
they lack the dramatic, story-telling technique. 

Yet, despite this inadequacy—perhaps be 
cause the distraction of glibness is missing— 
these minor efforts throw much light upon 
certain significant aspects of modern inter 
religious and intercultural problems involving 
Jew and Gentile. 

Though less mature, less conscious of modern 
parallels, Miss Bauer’s Behold Your King is 
more explicit than the others in expressing a 
subconscious motive for the writing of so many 


books by Gentiles on the background of Jesus. 
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Where Heard only regretfully hints at the 
unfortunate Jewish isolation that began when 
Judaism “shrank from the unique opportunity 
of Jesus,” and Prince Hubertus zu Lowenstein 
unimaginatively clings to the orthodox charac- 
terization of a “people puffed with pride,” 
Miss Bauer reveals both her own and their 
motives in one clear passage. 

She has just retailed the familiar New Testa- 
ment account of how the Jews who were 
assembled before Pontius Pilate agreed to take 
the guilt for Jesus’ crucifixion “upon us and 
our children.” Now she goes on to predict with 
hindsight “. . . the awful results of the curse 
this ignorant people following wicked leader- 
ship had pronounced on themselves.” 

It is at this point that these three repre- 
sentative books, Miss Bauer’s sentimental ro- 
mance, Heard’s sedate tract, and Léwenstein’s 
realistic allegory, converge. Their authors’ 
idioms reveal differences of background, but 
their common motive, the old Gentile com- 
plaint against Judaism, remains the same. The 
Jews did not accept Jesus (read killed Jesus); 
they have suffered for it Cand thus they have 
deserved, perhaps even still deserve, persecu- 
tion ). 

How shall one reply to this unspoken argu- 
ment? We do not suspect Heard of hypocrisy 
in his statement of the urgent need “to help 
Gentiles to understand how much Christ owed 
to the Judaism of his day . . . [and] to help 
Jews to regard Joshua with the greatness of 
beloved prophets.” But we are left with the 
uneasy feeling that Heard’s psychoanalytic 
description of Paul applies equally to all the 
various groups of Gentiles who are now busy 
defending the Jewish people in this moment 
of their extreme despair by pointing to their 
kinship with Jesus. The pro-Semitism of our 
Gentile friends seems, like the anti-Semitism 
of Hitler (as Maurice Samuel has pointed 
out), and in the phrase Heard applies to Paul, 
“clouded by a sense of guilt and a need to find 
appeasement.” 


MoperRN critics assume as an axiom of his- 
torical research into the Bible the strict necessity 
of distinguishing between two sets of facts: 
first, the actual historical events, as fully as 
they can be reconstructed; and second, the 
different biases from which they are described. 
Though the disputes that have risen around 
these subjects have yielded to the authoritative 
solution of neither science nor faith, a choice 
must be made. The nature of the choice will 
inevitably express representative sociological 
attitudes and biases. The Gospel According 
to Gamaliel and The Lance of Longinus are sig- 
nificant because, besides being popularizations 


of scholarly research, they are statements of 
their authors’ personal credos. 

Gerald Heard humanizes the figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth, and rejects the common deifica- 
tion, which Prince Hubertus zu Léwenstein 
accepts unequivocably. Heard’s authority is the 
Higher Criticism, which finds linguistic and 
textual grounds in the Synoptic Gospel for 
separating Jesus’ personality from the cosmo 
logical speculations and theories of his suc- 
cessors. Heard is intrigued by the relation of 
Jesus’ inspiration to the teachings of the House 
of Hillel, as represented by the sage Gamaliel. 
Conversely, Léwenstein, who was active in the 
pre-Nazi Catholic Center party of Germany, 
insists upon a literal acceptance of such tradi- 
tional Roman dogma as blood atonement, in- 
carnation, resurrection, and the idealization of 
Mary. 

Both Léwenstein and Heard reveal their 
active contemporary liberalism in analyzing 
the social trends that complicated the period 
of the Second Temple. Léwenstein makes 
good use of historical research into the patterns 
of imperialism in classic times to explore the 
colonial problem that first-century Palestine 
presented to the Roman Empire, and to relate 
political and social implications to the epochal 
Mediterranean movement that culminated in 
the deification of a Jewish Messiah. There is 
much to learn regarding British tactics in the 
Middle East from his shrewd observations. 

Heard, an internationalist and Perennial 
Philosopher in the ‘Thoreau-Tolstoi-Gandhi 
tradition of non-violent social action, writes 
subtly of Jesus as a religious revolutionary 
who, “inspired in diagnosis,” was not equally 
adept at “prescription.” According to Heard’s 
view, it was because the failure of his answer 
compelled Jesus to make a tragic move that 
he brought his own hopes and the insoluble 
problems of his times to a fatal issue by an 
abortive revolt. The implication, that only 
revolution by consent is practical in the long 
run, has a timely interest. 

As a Jew, at the end of World War II, one 
wonders skeptically whether Christians do not 
suffer a deep inner confusion by their verbal 
acceptance though living denial of the morality 
of Jesus. One doubts with Ahad Ha’am that 
Jesus extended the line of Hillel’s ethics, as 
Heard (and Sholem Asch) would have us 
believe. The Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would have others do unto you,” is a 
lofty saying; perhaps it is too lofty, super- 
human, impossible. Hillel’s original, “Do not 
unto others as you would not they did unto 
vou,” still rings truer, more practicable, in 
Jewish ears, in a world madly rearming under 
the shadow of the Prince of Peace. 
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E Pluribus Unum 

Ont Nation. By Wattace STEGNER 
and the editors of Loox. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1945. 340 pp. $3.75. 
340 pp. $3.75. 

One America: THe History, Conrri- 
BUTIONS, AND PRESENT PROBLEMS OF 
Our Racrat anv Nationat Mr 
noriT1ES. Edited by F. J. Brown and 
J. S. Roucex. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1945. 717 pp. $3.75. | 

A Nation oF Nations. By Louis 
Apamic. New York, Harper, 1945. 


399 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Oscar HANDLIN 
Errective union of text and pictures lends 
a stirring quality to One Nation, an account 
of underprivilege among the fractional groups 
in the American population. A sensitive camera 
moves among those whom religion or color 
of skin cuts apart from their fellow citizens, 
discovering in the lives of Negroes and Jews, 
Chinese and Catholics, the marks of an in- 
ferior status. The grinding weight of the in- 
equalities, here laid bare, gives eloquent evi- 
dence of the cost of discrimination to the 
United States. 

Mr. Stegner’s writing is adequate to its 
purpose, unobtrusively underlining the main 
points. I would quarrel only with a tendency, 
perhaps inevitable in such a work, to slur the 
shadings in the interests of a black-and-white 
contrast. It is misleading to think of the “wall 
down the middle of America” as fixed and 
determinate, with the “white, Protestant, and 
gentile” people descended from “Anglo-Saxon 
and North-European ancestors” on the favored 
side. 

Prejudice is more insidious and more ubiqui- 
tous. Almost all the groups that suffer as 


objects of prejudice are themselves also the 
holders of prejudice. That disease is a real, 
if unfortunate, ingredient in the complex of 
life in the United States, paradoxically 

pervasive as its converse, the dream of equal 
opportunity. Attempts at amelioration must 
start with understanding of that contradiction 

Nevertheless, this is a volume of many 
virtues, not the least of which is the consistency 
witn which it focuses upon the common mass 
of its subjects. Avoiding the usual penchant 
for seeking out the sensational, this book finds 
its most telling material in the ordinary, in th 
self-consciousness of the Jim Crow bus, th« 
pachuco youngsters idling on the front steps 
the Trappist Guestmaster reading his ofhices 
In this field, such examples of the typical 
speak with far more meaning than do the 
exceptional, for they expose the impact of 
ethnic heritage in our society upon the minds 
and character of men. 

By contrast, the two recent attempts to probe 
the history of American ethnic groups miss 
the mark by allowing their sights to move away 
from the rank and file. One America and A 
Nation of Nations both labor under a dis 
ability that has tainted much of the writing 
by members of minorities about themselves 
An overpowering need for self-justification finds 
expression in a constant quest for “contribu 
tions” as if reiteration of great names will earn 
for the group a place in national life. 

In itself, the cataloguing of achievements 
by prominent men is a harmless, if futile, 
pastime. The misfortune springs from the fact 
that such distorted emphasis draws attention 
away from the more significant problem. From 
such books we may learn something of in 
dividual Jews, Negroes, or Irishmen; we learn 
nothing of the Jews, the Negroes, or the Irish 
Yet ethnic qualities are by nature social rather 
than individual, and serious investigation of 
the matter must take as a point of departure 
the historical character of the group’s settlement 
in, and adaptation to, American society. 





Book REVIEWERS 


Paut W. Massive is on the staff of the Insti- 
tute of Social Research at Columbia University. 
Linder the pseudonym Karl Billinger, he wrote 
Hitler is no Fool, and Fatherland, ar. «count 
of concentration-camp life. 


James GrossMAN, a New York lawyer, has 
contributed literary articles and reviews to the 
Nation and Partisan Review. 


Jacos Stoan, who attended Brooklyn College 
and the Jewish Theological Seminary, has pub- 


in Tus Issue 
lished a book of poems, Generation of Journe) 


Kurt List has written articles on George 
Gershwin and Leonard Bernstein for Com 
MENTARY. He edits the music magazine, Listen. 


Oscar Hanp iin, a specialist in the history of 
American minority groups, is with the Depart 
ment of History of Harvard University. 


SaMuEL J. Hurwirz was formerly an instruc 
tor of history at Brooklyn College. 























The wateh that 


Many outstanding stars of stage, screen 

and radio rely on HARVEL 
to keep them on time. That’s why HARVEL 
is known from coast to coast 
as “The Watch That Times The Stars” 
.-. 17 jewels, from $37.50 
at fine jewelers. 
Write for free copy of interesting, illus- 


trated booklet — “*Time On Their Hands”’. 


HARVEL 


HARVEL WATCH COMPANY — DEPT. CO-3 — ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20 
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Kleinert’s 75° Anniversary — 1871-1046 


SOME OF KLEINERT’S 
PRESENT DAY PRODUCTS 


BATHING CAPS 
BEACH BAGS 
PLAYSHOES 
BEDTIMER* SCUFFS 
DRESS SHIELDS 
BRA-FORMS* ¢ GARMENT SHIELDS 
SOFTEX* BABY PANTS 
SOFTEX* PAD PANTS 
WATERPROOF HIGH CHAIR PADS 
WATERPROOF PLAY PEN PADS 
WATERPROOF SHEETS and SHEETING 
NURSERY BAGS 


SANITARY BELTS « SANI-SCANTS”* 
and other sanitary garments 


SHOWER CURTAINS and DRAPES 
GIRDLES « GARTER BELTS 
MAKE-UP CAPES 


*T M. REG. uv. S. PAT OFF 


“You can’t tell me anything 
about Kleinert’s, young lady! 
1 wore Kleinert’s Dress Shields 
75 years ago!” 


“But, Granny, you wouldn't know 

Kleinert’s Dress Shields today. . . 

they've become important fashion accessories. 
And you should see all the other 

wonderful, washable, waterproof products 
Kleinert’s are making—and all guaranteed!’ 





